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is not prohibited, almost nothing happens in the courtyard: there are no 
musicians and only a few low caste spectators trying to look inside from the 
door and the windows. The dhamis do not often go outside and do not stay 
there long. But when the access is restricted, as a rule, the above described 
show takes place in the courtyard. 

The lineage unit thus needs witnesses to the deväli, as it is the time when 
its existence and prosperity is explicitly demonstrated. This role of witness 
is mainly given to the women of the lineage. As is well-known, the laws of 
patrilinearity and exogamy prevent the Nepalese women from belonging to 
the same lineage for their entire lifetime. As structurally external agents, it 
seems to me that women always keep a relativistic view on both their natal 
and marital lineages. An example of the freedom of mind given by this 
ambiguous position can be found in the scene I witnessed in the village of 
Darling. A woman started to criticise in front of her son the fact that the 
‘brothers’ of her marital lineage—thus the lineage of her son—were per- 
forming devālī in an external sanctuary located lower than their main 
house. This descent was, according to her, both negative and specific to 
this lineage. ‘Everybody is going up and you are going down!’ she exclaimed. 
Her son became very upset at that, but as they were his mother’s words, no 
real quarrel could follow. Had the same remark been made by an outsider, 
he would have taken great offence. 

The very special status reserved to the virgin women in Hinduism 
(Bennett 1983) is not taken into account during devdlt. Whereas in a usual 
ritual context (and especially during the §rdddha rituals addressed to the 
ancestors), virgin girls are invited to consume the prasdd, or remains of the 
sacrifice, no difference is made between the virgin girls and the spouses of 
the ‘brothers’ during devdli. Membership in the lineage, not virginity , is the 
only delineation. Once married outside, women are involved more or less 
in the devdli rituals of their husband, and they do not keep any link with 
the tutelary gods of their natal lineage. Nevertheless they might still be 


courtyard. Their external sanctuary 1s the most open I have ever seen with no wall or fence 
surrounding it. But their communal meal is extremely restrictive, as they cannot invite 
someone from outside their lineage; they must eat everything on the spot, buring the remains 
there if any. 

— The house of the Partel Kamis (a low caste of handicraftsmeu) is open to their women but 
forbidden to foreigners during the nocturnal séance. A spectacle is held in the courtyard and 
musicians are hired. Their external sanctuary 1s well closed by a wall and a fence and they are 
allowed to invite relatives and friends to their meal. 

— The Śriś Magar do not allow their women or foreigners inside their house during the night, 
but musicians play in their courtyard and the mediums dance there. Their external sanctuary 
ts well closed by a wall and a fence, but their meal is very open and they do invite a lot of 
people to eat at this occasion. 

— The Paudel Brahmins do not accept any foreigners inside their house on the night of 
devali. A spectacle can be seen in their courtyard Their sanctuary is closed by a fence but 
they can invite guests at their communal meal 
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Once the horizontal unity is assured by the presence of all brothers, the 
checking of the vertical one may begin; its conclusions are more uncertain. 
The ‘choice’ of the brothers by the gods is always awaited with anxiety. 
Although the number of potential dhåmis (members of the lineage who are 
able and allowed to enter into a trance) is known, the occurrence of 
possession for these dhdmis is unforeseeable and depends only on the gods. 
In fact, the role of the unknown is important during the séance. The 
number of dhamis depends on the state of purity of each member of the 
lineage and on the prosperity of the group, as these facts may influence the 
number of gods desiring to contact the lineage. 

The more numerous the dhdmis, the better the health of the lineage. A 
lineage whose members ‘tremble well’, as the people of Darling say, is seen 
as powerful and is esteemed. The neighbours will go to see them dancing 
during their devälī. This belief has induced, in my opinion, a striking 
increase of the number of dhdmis during these last years. One finds many 
instances in Gulmi of lineages for which possession during the devalf ritual 
is a recent phenomenon. In the village of Darling, for instance, four 
lineages (one of Brahmins and three of Magars) had no case of possession 
during devali for sixty years. The number of mediums is an important 
criterion of prestige, to the point that every member of a lineage can tell 
you precisely and without a second of hesitation how many dhamis were 
present during his last devdli. A diminution of their number is impossible 
unless some dhdmis die or go abroad: it would be an unbearable dishonour 
for a former dhami to stop being possessed every year as this would reveal 
his impurity. The fear of shame if some dhāmi is not seized by a deity 
makes the audience very tense at the beginning of the séance. The fact that 
the usual mediums enter into a trance is perceived as a clear manifestation 
of the prosperity of the lineage. Moreover, not only can the number of 
dhamis not decrease, but one can feel the brothers’ permanent desire that 
some new member come and join them. The days before the cult, all the 
families tease their children, telling them they will also ‘tremble’ on the 
night of devali. The teenagers, who are very often chosen by the gods, 
observe a strict diet before the cult in order to be pure, in case they might 
be ‘touched by the gods’. On the other hand, I have seen some 45 year old 
men drinking alcohol just before the séance—which is strictly prohibited— 
explaining they were sure not to be possessed for the first time at their age. 

The boys of the lineage are stimulated by the other mediums to enter 
into a trance. The brothers dance arovnd them and order them to stand up. 
This injunction is quite surprising since usually the choice by the gods of a 
new medium is presented as a divine will; maybe the contradiction is only 
apparent as the boys are so pure that they naturally fit as recipients for the 
gods—they only need to stand up to receive the spirits. At any rate, the 
possession of a young boy is highly praised by the villagers who think that 
youngsters are the best guarantee of trance authenticity. The boys, for 


VI 
The ‘breaking of the bone’ and its mechanism 
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When a member of the lineage has committed incest or a misalliance, two 
types of sanctions may be invoked: the expulsion of the guilty member, or 
the breaking of the lineage into two or more sections. Once the offence is 
known, the members of the lineage gather, sometimes accompanied by 
other villagers such as the headman or influential men from other lineages 
who can give advice. Traditionally, the sanction was banishment. Though 
exile is still common, nowadays the culprit is more often asked to pay the 
lineage a big fine in compensation. This money is said to be handed to the 
school or to some other collective enterprise, while it is also known that the 
influential men make some commission on the amount. But sometimes the 
close relatives of the incriminated member show their solidarity and refuse 
to accept the penalty. In that case the lineage is broken. As an immediate 
consequence, the devali will be held at different places. In fact a very 
simple definition of the lineage often given to me in Gulmi is: the set of 
people who celebrate their devali together. It is during devali that one may 
know who are his ‘brothers’ and who are not. 

The potential partition of the bone is figured during another cult addressed 
to lineage gods: the bhitre kul (which means literally the [god of] the 
‘lineage of inside’). Indeed, among the Magars and the artisanal castes, 
one finds a very exclusive ritual performed by the male members of the 
lineage inside the house. The bhitre kul is often an ancestor who died a 
violent death.” The unit of worship of the bhitre kul is smaller than the 
lineage. Usually, each lineage includes two or three bhitre kul. Among the 
Dagami Gharti of Darling, for instance, the twenty-seven houses celebrate 
their devali together, but they form three groups for the celebration of the 
bhitre kul. The families of the three grandfathers celebrate their cult 
separately. These units of worship are not sections of the lineage, as they 
have no autonomy at all; in normal times, they only form large families. 
Their importance comes out in case of conflict: they draw the cracks where 


9 The bhitre kul of the Dagim: Gharti Magar of Darling is called Postaki. He 1s said to have 
been very fond of books during his life As he was reading and writing all day long his wife was 
forced to do all the agricultural work alone and became upset. One day, she burnt all! his 
books while he was on his way to the bazar. He was crossing a canyon at this time and 
suddenly had a revelation of what happened at his home By the power of his ure the two sides 
of the canyon closed in and killed him 

The bhitre kul of the Aryal Brahmins, Jaisi and Khatri ıs called bhanyd, the nephew. He was 
a httle boy living with his maternal uncle in a cattleshed One day his uncle sent him to graze 
the flock While he was away he cooked a big pot of rice pudding and ate everything without 
keeping anything for his nephew. When the boy came back, he understood what happened 
and died from his ire He should receive nce pudding every year before any other member of 
the lineage 
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the fracture of the bone is likely to occur should the lineage break. The 
infrastructure defined by the bhitre kul cult is in a sense a security for the 
lineage. In case of conflict, the disintegration is avoided by this sub- 
structure which becomes functional in case of disorder. 


VII 
Conclusion 


We have seen that the cure of a social group or of an individual in Central 
Nepal may be entrusted to one person: the dhami. But his assistance can 
only be sought for a short period, the devali festival, which takes place only 
once every two years. Of course, the sick individuals do not wait for this 
occasion to be treated. In everyday life they consult doctors and shamans. 
Sometimes the dhami can also be consulted outside the context of devall, 
as a man who entertains close relations with the gods and who therefore 
‘knows’ (janneko), but he will not enter into a trance on this occasion. In 
fact, for individuals, devdli is a very specific occasion to ask for a consulta- 
tion with the gods, as the cure appears in many ways a group therapy in this 
context. Through this public manifestation, individuals are healed insofar 
as they are members of the lineage, and indeed the cure, if any, occurs by 
virtue of this very fact. This power exercised by a healthy community on 
the health of its members relies in turn on a superior unit, the whole 
lineage, which comprises this community as a part and a manifestation of 
it. The soundness of this whole unit—the lineage in its two-dimensional 
span—is checked during the devali ceremony. The nature of the care of this 
social body provided by the ceremony is principally informative and pro- 
phylactic in normal times, but becomes curative in moments of crisis as we 
Saw earlier. 

We distinguished, for the sake of our analysis, between the spiritual and 
physical health of the lineage. But these two concepts have to be merged 
again, or more precisely, one seems to contain the other. The diagnosis of 
the brothers’ quarrel made by the dhammi is a paradigm of the general type 
of conclusions that are drawn during the devali séance. Ultimately, the 
horizontal dimension is always referred to the vertical one. And the angry 
gods who send a quarrel or a disease are always identified as the kul 
devatds; the remedy being an offering addressed to them. In other words, it 
is always the vertical or spiritual relation which needs to be healed. 

In order to explain the paradoxical inclusion of the horizontal line into 
the vertical one, let us recall that the kul devatas represent in many aspects 
the ancestors. The brothers form a single body, a single ‘vertebra’ of the 
backbone: if they die together, there will be only one ritual for all of them 
as people of Gulmi say. Hence, if they neglect their relation with their 
genealogical line, they weaken it. As the common ancestors are the 
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guarantors of the blood relation which holds tight the brothers, neglect of 
them also weakens the brothers’ solidarity. During the devdlf cult, the 
lineage ancestors reaffirm their union with their descendants as a single 
body, like a father to his son—they are close to the Brahmanical pitr 
(fathers)—and grant prosperity and remedies to the good son, or warn and 
chastise the wicked one. This dependence of men on their dead is an 
affirmation of the ‘joint’ which links the different sections of the genealogical 
line, and hence is a cement for the line itself. 

In this perspective, although the dhami and more precisely the mul 
adhdmi acts as a doctor,” his medical system is fairly rudimentary since he 
can only let the causes of the illness themselves, the kul devatas, speak 
through his mouth. From the brothers’ point of view, he is only an inter- 
mediary, his competence stemming ftom his position as eldest and his 
mastering of trance. Most brothers have no relation with their tutelary 
gods. Some may have unintentional relations with them but remain passive, 
whereas the mul dhdmi alone can invoke his ‘masters’, the kul devatds, at 
the proper time, and ask them what they want. He is the master of the 
séance. He can be compared with the guru dhdmi mastering the darigre 
mediums during a séance addressed to the bayus, as described by Gaborieau 
(1975). By leading the dharnis’ cohort he maintains and restores the order 
by means of a titual through which the ancestors tame their living sons, 
while these brothers try and tame their powertul, awe-inspiring ancestors. 

When possessing their mediums, the kul devatds are called purusa, a 
word which means man, soul and more generally, as Zimmer (1971: 242) 
translates it: ‘life-monad’. Receiving their kul devatās, the mediums are 
thus endowed with an ancestral principle of life. It is noteworthy that this 
same word purusa designates also in the Gulmi area the virile semer (a 
definition not given in the Nepali or Sanskrit dictionaries, as far as I know). 
In that sense it is also the source of the lineage’s continuation which is thus 
transmitted during devadli. If we consider the kul devatds as ancestors, 
devali gives us an image of a process of reincarnation: the purusa provided 
to the lineage by the coming of the ancestors is to be transformed into 
progeny. It is thus the virile energy of the ‘brothers’ which is generated 
during devālī. This helps to explain why the women are kept apart from 
this ceremony and are not allowed to receive the tutelary gods. 

Like the Sraddha rituals, devali provides a framework which makes the 
conception of the lineage explicit. The mul dhaémi appears to be usually the 
eldest of the brothers, as is also the officiant of the $raddha. As in the 
$rdddha, devali takes place in the main house of the lineage and the ritual is 
done in the name of all the brothers. The purusa, which is a principle of 


* He can be called a ‘family doctor’ in all the senses of the pun as he is from the family but 
is also the one who can cure it as an entity or can cure its individual members. 
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life, can be compared with the pindas, the balls of rice which represent the 
ancestors in a §rdddha but which also enable a woman to bear a son if she 
eats them (Das 1982: 101). The aggregation of the brothers around their 
main medium parallels that of the ancestors around the eldest of their 
generation. Finally, both rituals aim for the lineage’s prosperity. But devalt 
is based on a live conversation between the living and the dead in contrast 
to the srdddha ritual which is prescriptive. Devdali allows the brothers to 
announce recent family news to their ancestors, for any marriage or birth 
of a son is marked by an extra sacrifice. It allows in turn the ancestors to 
inform the brothers of their misconduct, and to explain remedies to them. 

Devali is thus an informative ritual. But the type of conversation the 
brothers may have with their tutelary gods is very restricted, as these 
interlocutors are not very loquacious and always answer in an extremely 
stereotyped way: mainly asking for offerings. Devali embodies therefore 
the rigid and repetitive aspects of a ritual. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
gods are present and able to communicate with humans in a limited but 
explicit way, provides an incontestable flexibility to this ritual. It creates a 
frame in which a lineage-related crisis can be openly exposed and treated. 

As representative of all the brothers, the mu! dhdmi is the one who will 
make them ‘enter the line’ and the knotting point which links them together. 
He brings the kul devatds to his younger brothers as he will lead them to 
their ancestors. During the séance, they aggregate around him, and thus 
prefigure the aggregation of their dead bodies to the mul dhamf's. It is 
through him that a new vertebra is built and added to the bone. Finally, 
we have seen that the bone which symbolises the lineage is linear but made 
of jointed sections. The devaii ritual undoubtedly aims at tightening and 
consolidating the unity of the brothers in order that they remain a single 
body; it also aims at tightening the relation of this body with the sections or 
generations which precede it. It is precisely because it is a linear chain that 
the bone requires a permanent construction and that such an emphasis ts 
put on the necessity of its unity. The axis of a bone is quite evidently 
unique and, contrary to a genealogical tree, cannot allow any ramification. 
Any segmentation implies the breaking of the bone. Thus the sanctions for 
the ones who attempt to break it are severe: they should be expelled or 
punished. 

As clay is raised up on the potter’s wheel, the group of brothers is 
transformed into a section of the vertical line of the ancestors. The mil 
dhami is the master of this art. He is the guardian of the lineage’s power 
and well-being, assuring the communication with the genealogical line and 
the bi-directional relations between the living and the dead during the 
devdii ritual. 
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Marrying money: Changing preference and 
practice in Tamil marriage 


Karin Kapadia 


I 
Introduction 


A central irony characterises changes in non-Brahmin Tamil marriage 
today: those upwardly mobile salaried groups (within larger caste groups) 
which marry in a ‘modern’ manner, for money and status rather than ‘for 
love of kin’, are precisely the social groups in which non-Brahmin Tamil 
women are losing their traditionally high status. In rural Tamil Nadu 
today, consequently, ‘modernity’ (ndgarikam) and urbanisation are not 
leading to the emancipation of women from patriarchal norms or to more 
options being made available to them, but to precisely the opposite. It 1s 
this curious situation, arising out of the interaction between a rural socio- 
economic system in flux and changes in marriage preference and practice, 
that I seek to explore here. 

The four non-Brahmin Tamil castes studied in Aruloor (pseudonym) in 
Trichy district in Tamil Nadu were: (i) the Untouchable agricultural labourer 
Pallars; (i) the middle caste agriculturist Muthurajahs; (iii) the wealthy, 
landed Vellan Chettiars; and (iv) the Untouchable Roman Catholic Parai- 
yars. All these four castes saw themselves in opposition to the fifth caste 
studied, the Telugu Brahmins, though the Tamil non-Brahmin caste- 
Hindus did not see themselves as having much in common with the Un- 
touchables. Aruloor’s Brahmin street (agraharam) consists primarily of 
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Telugu Brahmins, but includes Tamil Brahmins. Here the term ‘Brahmin’ 
refers to both Telugu and Tamil Brahmins unless indicated otherwise. In 
this study of the changing context of non-Brahmin Tamil marriage, I focus 
primarily on upwardly mobile groups within the middle-ranking Muthurajah 
caste. Upward class mobility and changing caste status are resulting in a 
radical change in gender relations. This phenomenon is most clearly 
embodied in the Muthurajah community. Traditionally an impoverished 
agriculturist caste, today the pising class position of its upwardly mobile 
families is closely linked to their aspirations for higher caste status. 

In indigenous perceptions, the traditional forms of non-Brahmin Tamil 
kinship are being irredeemably altered today. At the heart of this change is 
what people see as the breakdown of the traditional cross-kin marriage 
system and a simultaneous fall in the status of the non-Brahmin Tamil 
woman. Rural non-Brahmin Tamils today are far more concerned with 
what they regard as becoming ‘urbanised’ and ‘modernised’ than with 
achieving higher caste ranking (what Srinivas described as ‘Sanskritisation’ 
[1962]). It is because Aruloor’s Brahminised upper castes—especially the 
wealthy mercantile and landowning Vellan Chettiars—are its upper class, 
that upwardly mobile rural non-Brahmin Tamils ‘Brahminise’ some of 
their customs. They do this in order to appear upper class, for, knowing 
that they cannot as easily change caste, they emphasise their change in 
class. For this reason, in talking about a rise in class status (from lower 
class to middle class), I am also describing a change in caste status, in the 
specific sense of a low caste (such as the Muthurajahs) acquiring greater 
universal respect and increased status without rising to a new position on 
the ladder of caste ranking. What is significant, however, is that though 
everyone in Aruloor is aware that a change in class position is enough to 
automatically bring about increased respect for a group, there is nonethe- 
less a strong desire to acquire and exhibit the cultural capital that is seen as 
distinguishing the upper classes. As upper class behaviour is perceived as 
being Brahminic in style, a ‘Brahminisation’ of behaviour tends to occur in 
most upwardly mobile groups (see Kapadia 1991 for an analysis of Brahmin 
discourses). But this Brahminisation is essentially concerned with legitimat- 
ing a new class status and not with a rise in caste ranking, sa it does not 
constitute ‘Sanskritisation’ in Srinivas’ sense. 


II 
Cross-kin marriage 


Dravidian kinship—that is, both Tamil non-Brahmin and (Telugu and 
Tamil) Brahmin kinship—has a cross-kin marriage system. Traditionally, 
this was referred to in the literature as the cross-cousin marriage system 
(see Dumont 1957, 1983, 1986; Yalman 1962), but, as Good has pointed 
out (1978), this is an imprecise use of terms because the preferential 
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system is indeed isogamous but by consistently emphasising a ‘patrilateral’ 
preference (with FZS as ideal spouse) the Brahmins have made the cross- 
kin system hypergamous. 

All four non-Brahmin Tamil castes of Aruloor repeatedly stated that 
they had a strong preference for MB and MBS as the ideal spouses for their 
daughters. As all their discussions revolved around whom a girl ought to 
marry, they implicitly assumed a female perspective and thus a ‘female 
Ego’ in their discussions of kin relationships. My informants regarded a 
preference for MB and MBS as one giving importance to the matrilateral 
kin so they described such a preference as a ‘matrilateral’ preference. 
Anthropology, on the other hand, has been strongly male-biased for several 
decades and has traditionally assumed a male Ego in all its discussions of 
marriage preferences. Consequently, all the anthropologists who have 
discussed the Dravidian marriage system have viewed the marriage prefer- 
ence for MBS (MBS/FZD) from the perspective of a male Ego and des- 
cribed it as a ‘patrilateral’ preference for FZD. This anthropological 
convention of a male Ego completely reverses the indigenous characterisation 
of a marriage preference. My informants were not showing feminist tend- 
encies in their formulation. On the contrary, true to their culture they gave 
absolute importance to males: what was central in the situation was the 
identity of the groom. Did this very significant male belong to the kin on 
the mother’s side or the father’s side?—this was the crucial question. Just 
as a choice of MB or MBS as groom favoured the mother’s natal kin, so too 
a preference for FZS was seen by Brahmins as signalling the ascendance of 
the father’s natal kin and as a ‘patrilateral’ choice. These definitions of 
marriage preference were shared by both non-Brahmin Tamils and Brahmins. 
For both groups it was the identity of the significant male—the groom— 
that was central. In order to avoid confusion I will adopt the indigenous 
definition ‘matrilateral preference’ for a marriage preference for MB and 
MBS and ‘patrilateral preference’ for a preference for FZS. 

In choosing the indigenous orientation rather than the culturally irrelevant 
anthropological convention, I find support in the writings of one of the 
foremost analysts of south Indian kinship, Trautmann (1981). He, very 
relevantly, notes the arbitrariness of assuming a male Ego in his discussion 
of FZS/MBD marriage which, as he observes, anthropological convention 
has termed a ‘matrilateral’ marriage preference and comments: ‘One other 
oddity of the foregoing formulation is trivial: that is, ws arbitrary male 
orientation. It is from the male’s point of view that the matrilateral cross 
cousin (MBD) acquires a name; but to that person the male in question is 
her patrilateral cross cousin (FZS), and vice versa. This, however, concerns 
only the anthropologist’s choice of terms and says nothing of the indigenous 
way of looking at things’ (1981: 201; emphasis added). Precisely. Apart 
from noting that the male-biased convention is hardly ‘trivial’, I entirely 
endorse what Trautmann says. 
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Figure 1 
Repeated ZD/MB Marriage 
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emphasis added). In short, it is a marriage system perfectly attuned to the 
hypergamy so desired by Brahmins (following their north Indian ideals) 
and it is consequently no surprise to find that FZS marriage is strongly 
preferred by both Telugu Brahmins and Tamil Brahmins despite the fact 
that the latter also allow MB marriage. Of his figure (my Figure 2) 
illustrating MBS marriage, Trautmann says: 


Schematically, at least, wives flow in one direction only in any given 
generation; but from one generation to the next the direction reverses 
such that B gets wives from C and gives to A in one generation, but in 
the next gets from A and gives to C. A distinction of wife-giving and 
wife-taking affines could not easily be maintained under such a rule, and 
the corollary of the matrilateral rule [my informants’ ‘patrilateral’ pre- 
ference: FZS marriage], that givers cannot be takers, and vice versa, 
does not hold . . . (1981: 203-04). 
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married to her MB or MBS this was an ‘inward-turning creeper’, which was 

formally disapproved of; the ideal marriage was to her FZS because here 

the creeper ‘turned outwards’. This desire for marriage with FZ’s kin 

rather than mother’s, she further explained by reference to gottiram, 

patrilineage groups that claim to have been founded by mythical sages. 

When a Brahmin woman married her goftiram changed to that of her 

husband. Hf a Brahmin girl married her MB this meant that her gōpiram 
would revert to that of her mother’s before marriage (that is, her MF’s 

gottiram). This was disapproved of as ‘inward-turning’. The ideal Tamil 

Brahmin marriage, she concluded, was with a distant kinsman who was a 

classificatory FZS. 

My Telugu Brahmin informants agreed in every respect with this Tamil 
Brahmin account but claimed that unlike Tamil Brahmins they disapproved 
of MB marriage. They admitted that it did sometimes occur among Telugu 
Brahmins; but far more rarely than among Tamil Brahmins. They felt, 
rather more strongly than Tamil Brahmins, a strong dislike of giving brides 
to the matrilateral kin. Here I have to reiterate (with Good [1981}) that 
preference is not the same as practice. In practice, as we will find when 
examining a survey of marriage practice in Aruloor, Brahmins are not so 
very different from non-Brahmin Tamils but their official ideology of 
marriage preference is almost exactly the reverse of that of non-Brahmin 
Tamils: Brahmins formally state a strong preference for patrilateral marriage 
(with FZS) in keeping with their patrilineal and male-centred ethos. Non- 
Brahmin Tamils formally equally strongly prefer matrilateral marriage 
(with MB and MBS). However, the marriage practice statistics, discussed 
later, reveal a very different picture. 

Bilateral marriage or sister-exchange (MBS/FZD and FZS/MBD mar- 
riage) not infrequently occurs among the four non-Brahmin Tamil castes 
studied. Trautmann rightly points out that ‘in ... the bilateral system 
every wife in the second and third generation is both MBD and FZD at one 
and the same time, and every husband is both FZS and MBS’ (1981: 206). 
This is correct (see figure 4 derived from Trautmann 1981: 202). A female 
Ego marries her MBS. But because MB has married FZ (in sister- 
exchange), MBS is also FZS. Similarly, a male Ego marries his FZD. But 
because FZ has married MB, FZD is identical with MBD. Though Brahmins 
occasionally practise MB and MBS marriage they avoid sister-exchange 
and formally reject it entirely. Being the quintessence of reciprocal marriage 
it is too blatantly opposed to hypergamous marriage. 

This leads Trautmann to conclude that a bilateral marriage structure is 
‘the basic form of the Dravidian rule of cross cousin marriage’ and that the 
Dravidian kinship terminology is derived from it (1981: 206). This view has 
been implicitly challenged by Good who has rightly rejected the assump- 
tion that the kinship terminology is based on ‘cross-cousin marriage’ (1980: 
494) and has advanced the thesis that it is actually based on cross-kin 
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marriage that has a ‘jural preference for and behavioural incidence of 
eZDy marriage’ (1980: 497). Good’s argument is impressive: it distinguishes 
between terminological and genealogical identity and minutely examines 
the equivalences in each category. I shall not enter on an examination of 
his thesis here as it suffices for my own argument to point out that Good’s 
discussion makes it quite clear that repeated MB/eZD marriage has the 
same reciprocal effect as bilateral marriage (see Figure 4). Thus, when 
Tamils in Aruloor speak of their strong attachment to MB and MBS 
marriage, they are indicating their commitment to the moral ideal of 
reciprocal and egalitarian relations between affines. 

Good states that even anthropologists who encountered eZDy marriage 
conformed to the ‘majority view’ that MB/ZD marriage was an anomaly 
(1980: 496). Good cites Gough (1956: 849-53) as an example, but Traut- 
mann falls into the same trap. He dismisses eZD marriage as ‘a secondary 
derivative of the basic cross cousin rule’ (1981: 206) and characterises it as 
‘a specialized derivative of patrilateral cross cousin marriage (FZD) in 
which that person (MB) anticipates, as it were, the claim of his son to the 
woman in question’ (1981: 206). This is quite mistaken, with regard to 
Aruloor, for the claim of MB was always primary in my informants’ minds: 
his right (urimai) to his ZD was apparently never seen as ‘anticipating’ his 
son’s claim. The term urimaippen (pen being ‘girl’ or ‘bride’) was used in 
Aruloor, as'in Good’s area (1980: 486), and it was MB’s urimai to his eZD 
that was pronounced strongest of all, by Pallars, Muthurajahs, Christian 
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Paraiyars and Vellan Chettiars. MBS’s urimai (right) to his FZD came 
second in their opinion. Finally, Trautmann claims that eZD marriage is of 
‘restricted occurrence within the Dravidian region’ and that ‘it is a derivative 
rule that, historically, represents a specialized development within a part of 
the South Dravidian area’ (1981: 207). He appears to be mistaken here for, 
as Good points out (1978: 460; 1980: 497), eZD marriage seems to have a 
very wide geographical spread. Indeed, Good claims that it has an ‘ex- 
tremely wide distribution . . . in South Asia’ and that ‘the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of Sri Lanka and South India belong to castes having some 
degree of jural preference for and behavioural incidence of eZDy marriage’ 
(1980: 497). Clearly, then, in discussing MB marriage in Aruloor we are 
dealing wita an extremely important, though neglected, marriage preference 
and not merely a localised anomaly. 

To conclude this part of my argument: Trautmann bemoaned the lack of 
ethnographic data establishing correlations between marriage rules and 
caste in ‘the Dravidian kinship region’ (1981: 204). By showing that hier- 
archising, asymmetric FZS/MBD marriage is the marriage preference of 
Telugu Brahmins and Tamil Brahmins, while MB/eZD marriage and 
MBS/FZD marriage are the marriage preferences of the far more egalitarian 
non-Brahmin Tamil castes, I hope to have established that there is a close 
correlation between the moral ideals espoused in both caste and kinship 
discourses. On the one hand, the values of equality and reciprocity of the 
non-Brahmin Tamils manifest themselves in the symmetries of repeated 
MB and MBS marriage; on the other, the value of hierarchy avowed by the 
Brahmins is embodied in the hypergamy of repeated FZS marriage. Further, 
it is no accident that a kinship discourse celebrating reciprocity exists in 
those castes where the subordination of women is relatively mild, while a 
kinship discourse valorising hierarchy characterises the Brahmin castes in 
which, traditionally, women have been most sharply subordinated. . 


IV 
The traditional contexts of non-Brahmin Tamil 
and Brahmin marriage 


The traditional marriage system of the non-Brahmin Tamils, which still 
exists among the poorest groups in Aruloor, reflects the fact that women 
have been valued far more highly among non-Brahmin Tamils than among 
Brahmins. In the non-Brahmin Tamil traditional system a young woman’s 
parents do not seek a spouse for her, as Brahmin parents do. Instead they 
wait for enquiries to be made about her by the parents of eligible men. 
Further, until very recently it was the bridegroom’s family who made the 
largest wedding prestations, thus making the non-Brahmin Tamil system 
approximate to a ‘bride-price’ system. The groom’s family traditionally 
bore the entire expenses of the wedding feast which was held, like the 
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marriage rite itself, at the groom’s home. This practice of holding the 
wedding virilocally continues largely unchanged today in all four non- 
Brahmin Tamil castes. 

Traditional Brahmin marriage, on the other hand, has emphasised the 
subordination of the bride’s family to the groom’s, in sharp contrast to non- 
Brahmin Tamil marriage. It is the girl’s parents who have to go in search of 
a groorh, and it is they who give, by far, the largest wedding prestations. 
They also have to bear the entire cost of the wedding which is held at their 
house. 


V 


The advantages to non-Brahmin Tamil women in 
close-kin marriage 


Several non-Brahmin Tamil women told me of the favourable position 
women enjoyed in close-kin marriage. They pointed out that in traditional 
close-kin marriage, a woman retained comparatively high status and a 
considerable degree of independence because of the equal relationship that 
existed between her family and the groom’s family. My Pallar friend, 
Sivagami, who was in-married from Trichy city to an Aruloor husband who 
was non-kin (anniyam) to her, clearly envied the other Pallar women of her 
street, who were married to close kin, though she was very critical of them. 
She said: ‘When a girl is married among her own close kin she is not among 
strangers—she is among the people she has grown up with. If she quarrels 
with her husband, she isn’t worried at all—she goes straight to her parents, 
who come and tell off her in-laws and her husband. In fact’, she said, ‘they 
have too good a time. Look at Rajni—every time she quarrels with Sivara- 
jan (her husband) she runs across the street to her mother’s house, so she’s 
in her parents’ house half the time. J think girls should be married to non- 
kin—that’d teach them to behave and not be so quick to run home. Here 
they aren’t scared at all because they know their parents will come and 
quarrel with their husbands if they scold them. This makes them bold and 
disobedient.’ 

A similar criticism was voiced by an elderly Muthurajah friend, Anjalai: 
“You never have peace in marriages within close kin. The young couple are 
always quarrelling and the girl running off to her parents. And then her 
parents—your brother or sister—come and quarrel with you and a family 
feud breaks out. The irony is that these young people quickly make up, but 
their parents carry on quarrelling! That’s why I’m all for marriage with 
non-kin now. You’d have more peace.’ Her wry comments reflect, once 
again, the remarkably secure position of the young wife in traditional non- 
Brahmin Tamil society. Significantly, both my friends belonged to upwardly 
mobile families. Their views therefore represent a far more Brahminicised 
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view than that of most Pallar women or most poorer Muthurajah women. 
This also accounts for their espousal of female obedience. 

If maltreated, the non-Brahmin Tamil woman could simply leave her 
husband’s home and return to her parents’ (or brother’s) house where she 
was readily accepted because she was seen as having the right to come 
home. This is an enormously important fact and indicates the very different 
social contexts in which non-Brahmin Tamil and Brahmin marriage took 
place. For the Brahmin woman had no such right. Gown, a Telugu Brahmin 
woman, had returned to Aruloor with her young son, on being deserted by 
her husband. She lived alone and in order to support herself she worked as 
a professional astrologer. Both due to her marital situation and her occupa- 
tion she was regarded as a social anomaly, particularly by other Brahmins. 
However, due to her professional work with female non-Brahmin Tamil 
clients from a wide range of castes, she had extensive knowledge of both 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin Tamil contexts. She gave me her explanation of 
why Brahmin women had no right to return to their natal homes: 


At a Brahmin wedding the girl’s family gives the boy’s side a huge dowry 
(varadaccanai), often impoverishing themselves in the process. But with 
this dowry their responsibility ends: their door closes on their daughter. 
She no longer has any rights in her father’s house, and she is not 
supposed to return to it except for very brief ceremonial visits. So if she 
quarrels with her in-laws or her husband she has nowhere to go because 
it’s very shameful for Brahmin parents to have a married daughter living 
with them. With the Tamil woman, it’s completely different. At her 
wedding only a very small dowry is given, and she continues to have 
rights in her father’s house. She can return to it whenever she wishes, 
and no one will criticise her. Just observe these Tamil women—they’re 
always going off to their mother’s house, but nobody says a thing. But 
the Brahmin girl has to stick it out in her husband’s house, and if it 
becomes unbearable there, she has to fend for herself. I can’t live in my 
father’s house, so I live separately. I did live with my parents when I 
returned, but they felt so shamed by this that they asked me to move 
out. My elder brother has supported me morally throughout, but he 
can’t support me financially. That’s why I had to take up this profession. 
Actually this is strictly forbidden to a Brahmin woman—she should stay 
quietly at home and never mix with other castes. But how could I do my 

~ work as an astrologer if I did that? My job demands mixing with 
them—so I’ve had to break many Brahmin prohibitions. 


Gowri’s account refers consistently to her Brahmin parents’ house as her 
‘father’s house’, but she uses both this term and ‘mother’s house’ to refer to 
a non-Brahmin Tamil woman’s natal home. This is worth noting, because, 
significantly, non-Brahmin Tamil women never speak of their natal home 
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as their ‘father’s house’, they only refer to it as their ‘mother’s house’. In 
sharp contrast all Brahmin women always refer to their natal home as their 
‘father’s house’. This is another indication of the far greater emphasis on 
the mother and the matrilateral kin in non-Brahmin Tamil kinship. 

Gowrt’s analysis saw Brahmin ‘dowry’ as a central reason why parents 
feel that they have fulfilled their duty to their daughter. But ‘dowry’ is only 
part of the reason. Brahmins prohibit divorce and widow remarriage (as 
do the Brahminised Vellan Chettiars). This is part of the reason and so is 
their hypergamous marriage system, with its strong preference for FZS 
marriage. Such a marriage system presupposes the higher status and greater 
authority of the bridegroom’s family and goes together with the kanyadana 
ethos that assumes that a married daughter ‘belongs’ entirely to her husband’s 
family. 

Another central reason for the difference between Brahmin and middle 
and lower caste non-Brahmin Tamil contexts is that non-Brahmin Tamil 
women, like their husbands, have traditionally been engaged in agricultural 
labour and have been a highly valued source of labour power both in their 
marital and natal homes. Brahmin women, on the other hand, have always 
been prohibited from participating in priestly work and have traditionally 
been very strictly secluded in the home, engaged only in domestic house- 
hold work. The great value of the labour of married non-Brahmin Tamil 
women to their natal families was clearly demonstrated during the harvest 
months (from January to March especially) when large numbers of women, 
in the weeks when work was slack in Aruloor; returned to their ‘mothers’ 
villages’ to help their natal kin with harvest work. Thus a fundamental 
difference between Brahmin and non-Brahmin Tamil women has been the 
vigorous participation of the latter in agricultural work, which has made 
them a continuing source of income to their families, both marital and 
natal. 


VI 
The bilaterality of traditional non-Brahmin Tamil kinship 


As already noted, the strong position of the matrilateral kin means that 
non-Brahmin Tamil kinship in Aruloor has had a rather different structure 
of relations between affines than Brahmin kinship has. Brahmins have 
shared with non-Brahmin Tamils a patrilineal system of inheritance. But 
while Brahmins have had a strongly patrilineal inheritance system, the 
non-Brahmin Tamils have tended towards a bilateral system of inheritance. 
Matrilateral kin ‘inherit? women: that is, MBs and MBSs have had an 
unchallenged claim to ZDs and FZDs, while the patrilineal kin have 
inherited land, immoveable property and other forms of wealth. Thus, the 
matrilateral kin have inherited the most important form of wealth, namely, 
the women who provide both labour and children, who in turn provide 
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future labour. In an agrarian economy with scarce land, control of labour 
has been the major source of wealth of those with little or no land—that is, 
the great majority of people. It is in this context that control over women 
who are full-time agricultural workers has become a central source of ` 
wealth. 

Particularly with the poorer non-Brahmin Tamil castes—the poorer 
Muthurajahs and the Pallars—children are more important as a source of 
labour than as heirs. Paddy agriculture in Aruloor is primarily dependent 
on adult female labour. Further, it incorporates the labour of female 
children more than that of male children (see Kapadia forthcoming [b]). 
Consequently, there is comparatively less stress on the supreme importance 
of male children and a greater valuation of female children in the labouring 
lower castes than in the Brahmin-influenced upper castes. Because women 
are more highly valued in the labouring castes, this in turn enhances the 
status of the matrilateral kin who ‘inherit’ them. Thus, matrilateral kin, 
through their marriage right to ZDs, have traditionally controlled female 
sexuality, female fertility and female labour. 

A very significant correlation that emerges here is that between affinal 
male reciprocity and female independence: reciprocity between affinal 
males is greatest in those lower castes where women are most independent. 
Thus, female involvement in wage and non-wage agricultural labour cor- 
relates strongly with the importance of the matrilateral kin (Kapadia 1990). 
This importance, in turn, establishes the equal relationship that exists 
between patrilineage (parigdji) and matrilgteral kin (mdman-maccinan). 
Thus, the status of MB is very closely linked to female status in the caste 
concerned. MBs are most important in the lowest castes in Aruloor precisely 
because it is in these castes that females enjoy the highest status. 


Vil 


Changing contexts: From close-kin marriage to 
non-kin marriage 


So far I have dealt with non-Brahmin Tamil marriage as it has traditionally 
functioned and have contrasted it with traditional Brahmin marriage. 
Today, however, with the increasing availability of salaried jobs to Aruloor’s 
young men, the traditional marriage system is undergoing radical change. 
Previously affines in Aruloor’s non-Brahmin Tamil castes—particularly the 
lower castes—were all engaged in agriculture and had comparatively equal 
agrarian incomes. Today, however, education has provided the means by 
which divisions arise between kin, for only some young men succeed in 
acquiring higher education, and only a few of those who do eventually gain 
salaried jobs. A regular salary is much envied in Aruloor because it offers 
an escape from the increasingly uncertain returns of agriculture. Marginal 
farmers—and the majority of landholders here are small and marginal 
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farmers—are keen to sell or lease out their land today and thus get out of 
farming as an occupation. Parents are avid for sons-in-law with white-collar 
jobs, not uncertain agrarian incomes. Parents send sons rather than daugh- 
ters to college, partly because they wish to exercise strict control over the 
sexual behaviour of their daughters and partly because sons are always 
given first preference where any outlay of money is concerned. 

Consequently, the ‘avaiability’ of higher education has meant the avail- 
ability of education to males. Instead of increasing female opportunities, 
higher education and the salaried jobs it makes available has introduced a 
radical differentiation between young men and women in the middle and 
lower castes that did not exist before. This differentiation is in occupation 
and is very recent. Previously both women and men, whether from a 
middle caste (Lingayats, Veerakodi Vellalars, Muthurajahs) or lower caste 
(Pallars, Christian Paraiyars), were engaged in agricultural labour, either 
on their own farms, or for wages, or both. Today, quite suddenly, young 
middle caste men are no longer entering agricuitural labour. Instead, after 
high school, they are becoming government clerks, bus-conductors, peons 
and primary-school teachers. Conscious of their vastly increased prestige, 
resulting both from their withdrawal from manual labour and their monthly 
salary, they have begun to demand high-school educated wives who, also 
withdrawn from field labour, live in semi-seclusion in the home, engaged 
primarily in domestic labour. Whereas previously both wives and husbands 
had relatively equal occupations as agricultural workers, today this relatively 
equal relationship has given way to an extremely unequal one where only 
the husband is—and is expected to be—the earner, while the wife is 
transformed from a fellow earner into a financial dependent. This radically 
changed relationship between women and men lies at the heart of the 
changes that are occurring in marriage strategies. 

The central change, my informants claim, is what they view as the 
collapse of close-kin marriage. Previously few women with unmarried 
younger brothers would have given their daughters in marriage to someone 
else. Now, however, this is not unusual. The current situation is epitomised 
in the marriage of Devaki’s daughter. Devaki, a Lingayat woman married 
to a high-school teacher, had an unmarried younger brother who worked 
on the family farm. She herself claimed that a generation earlier she would 
certainly have given her elder daughter to be her younger brother’s wife. 
But today, she said, things were very different. Her eldest son had done 
exceptionally well at coliege and was a well-paid engineer at Neyveli. His 
status had risen and he wished to see a corresponding rise in his family’s 
status so he had promised his parents that he would finance his sister’s 
wedding if they found her a well-to-do, salaried bridegroom. His sister, 
Kamakshi, was beautiful and had a postal college degree and so a bank 
Officer groom from a rich Salem family soon materialised. Kamakshi’s 
grand wedding in a Trichy marriage hall (kaliyānam mandapam) was 
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readily financed by her brother and for months thereafter her happy 
parents basked in the reflected glory of their bank officer son-in-law. 

Devaki’s own unmarried brother was not even seriously considered as a 
match because he was too poor: he was only a small farmer on an uncertain 
income and with only a little high-school education. Devaki knew that he 
would have gladly received Kamakshi as his bride, but she doubted that he 
could have kept her in the style of life she was accustomed to. In fact, 
Devaki’s first break with the egalitarian small peasant world had occurred 
a whole generation earlier, when she, a simple farmer’s daughter, had been 
married to Natarajan, a salaried high-school teacher. Natarajan’s salaried 
status had raised Devaki to a new economic class. She had been withdrawn 
from fieldwork immediately. Thus Devaki had been of a higher social class 
than her younger brother for eighteen years, long before the question of a 
husband for Kamakshi arose. And when it arose her impoverished brother 
was Out of the running altogether. He did not quarrel about it or demand 
his right to marry his beautiful niece: he too recognised that they were now 
part of a new world where considerations of wealth came first and kinship 
Tights second. I met this MB in Devaki’s house just before the marriage 
and noted a certain embarrassment in the air, But then Devaki showed me 
the gorgeous necklaces of synthetic diamonds they had made as part of 
Kamakshi’s dowry, and in the excitement of her forthcoming rise to glory, 
in a fine house in distant Salem, all embarrassment faded. So Devaki’s 
daughter was married to rich vérru (strangers, non-kin) even though she 
had an unmarried MyB. The fact was-.remarked on by Devaki’s neighbours 
in Middle Street, where she lived, but since they too were upwardly 
mobile, with educated sons seeking salaried jobs, their response was ambi- 
guous. 

For an unambiguous response to the new marriage market we have to 
move to a street where a few young men were college-educated too, but 
where their inflated ‘price’ caused outrage among several young women. 
This was the case in Church of the Virgin Mother Street, where the young 
Christian Paraiyar men were—as in most other streets—demanding that 
more gold jewellery be ‘put on’ their brides. This gold jewellery is formally 
the property of the bride, but everyone knows that a husband has the right 
to sell it if he chooses. The gold jewellery ‘put on’ a bride is, in effect, the 
main ‘dowry’ given to the groom’s side. 

It was the ever escalating ‘bridegroom-price’ that angered the young 
Christian Paraiyar women. Significantly, some of these young women were 
educated and had salaried jobs too, but the dowry demanded from them 
was as high as that asked from uneducated brides. Angry and outraged, 
their unambiguous response was an impassioned condemnation of the new 
order of things. They saw how their parents were humiliated by the parents 
of the young men who asked for more and more gold. They also saw how, 
in the process, they themselves were devalued. Rachel was the high-school 
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educated daughter of the most influential man in the street—she worked as 
a clerk in the Post Office Sorting Centre in Trichy city—and as her family 
was well-off she could expect to make a good marriage. But she had close 
female friends who had been rejected by their kin in favour of rich anniyam — 
(stranger) girls and it was of their plight that she spoke, with vehemence: 
‘Today men no longer marry women, they marry money! Previously they 
asked about the girt—‘Is she well-behaved? Is she a good [sexually moral] 
girl? How well is she educated?” Now, they only ask one question: “How 
much gold will you put on her?” That’s all they’re interested in, because 
what they’re really marrying is the gold. That’s why I never want to get 
married. I’d rather have my job and stay with my parents.’ 

Rachel’s denunciation of the gold-digging parents of eligible males was 
echoed, but in more desolate tones, by the parents of marriageable young 
women of other castes. Families who were poor or who had many daughters 
were the worst hit. But the problem was also related to caste and class. The 
impoverished Pallars were hardly affected at all, because their young men 
had little education and continued to go for agricultural work, just as their 
young women did. Nor were the wealthy Vellan Chettiars much affected, 
because they had Brahminised in this particular regard and had switched 
from huge bride-prices to huge ‘dowries’ some thirty years earlier. Of the 
four non-Brahmin Tamil castes, it was upwardly mobile Muthurajahs and 
Christian Paraiyars who were most involved in the marriage game. It was 
in these two castes that the largest numbers of college-educated young men 
existed—the ultra-conservative Vellan Chettiars still sent few young men 
to college, while the Pallars were generally far too poor to do so. So it was 
particularly in the Muthurajah and Christian Paraiyar castes that those 
with daughters were beginning to see them as financial liabilities. As 
Anjalai, my Muthurajah friend, with an unmarried 25 year old daughter, 
lamented to me: “They’re asking six paun (a paun, a Tamilised form of 
‘pound’, is one ‘sovereign’ or eight grams of gold: one paun of gold cost 
around Rs. 2,500 in 1988). ‘Where are we to get six paun from? We told 
them, “We can put three paun on her, not more.” And he’s my own 
Madman paiyan vénum [classificatory MBS]. How is one to get a girl 
married these days?’ 

Aruloor’s mothers had varying opinions regarding the reason for the 
new marriage situation. Anjalai, whose eldest daughter had been married 
some eight years earlier, was an astute observer. Her analysis ran thus: 


It all started about twenty years ago, when they built BHEL [Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Limited—this is a mammoth government enterprise 
near Trichy city]. The young men who found employment there got 
good salaries—and so they thought they owned the world. They began 
asking for dowries and more marriage gifts and more paun on their 
brides. And they got it! Everyone wanted salaried husbands for their 
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daughters, not impoverished farmers. We had a few men, of our caste, 
employed there from the early days. They only had low-paid jobs— 
watchman, peon—but if you worked at BHEL no one asked what you 
actually did. Everyone was just hugely impressed. ‘Goodness!’ they’d 
say, ‘He works at BHEL!’ and they'd give him their daughter. Even if 
he was only the watchman and stood at the gate! 


Anjalai’s analysis was not the most popular one however. This was a 
supply-and-demand analysis that was offered to me by women of all castes. 
They claimed: ‘It’s because there are fewer men than women today—that’s 
why it’s become so difficult to get a bridegroom. And that’s why they can 
ask whatever they like!’ It is true that polygyny, which was more frequent 
in the past, has decreased; there has also been a huge increase in recent 
years in the migration of males from rural areas to the cities. Both these 
factors would lead to an apparent shortage of males. Further, population 
Statistics for Tamil Nadu indicate that considerable male out-migration 
from Tamil Nadu has led to the southern districts, including Trichy district 
where Aruloor lies, having a high sex ratio (1,002 females to 933 males in 
1981) (MIDS 1988: 38). So the most popular explanation for inflated 
‘bridegroom-prices’ is objectively correct: there are fewer men than women in 
Trichy district today. 

Another explanation—which connects with Anjalai’s—held that the 
spiralling ‘bridegroom-price’ was due to the inflated cost of living and the 
great expense incurred in educating a son. Some of these female com- 
mentators, justifying their own behaviour, claimed that parents were entirely 
justified in asking for a ‘reimbursement’ for the expense incurred in educat- 
ing their son: ‘After all, his wife is going to get the benefit of his salary, 
isn’t she?’ The unspoken assumption was always that the bride, having far 
less education than the groom, would be secluded at home and financially 
dependent on him. 

Yalman recorded exactly similar sentiments some twenty-five years ago 
in Sri Lanka, from families who preferred marriage with rich strangers to 
marriage with poor cross kin (1967). This suggests that the perceived 
‘breakdown’ of cross-kin marriage is a typical symptom of urbanisation: it 
is a sign that new interests are supplanting the old obligations to kin. 

It was with deep nostalgia that older non-Brahmin Tamil women spoke of 
the “bride-price’ gifts that had been showered on the bride, by the groom’s 
side, in their day. Older Vellan Chettiar women spoke of how the families 
of some grooms had beggared themselves to gather the bride-price, and 
reported that some Chettiar men who were their contemporaries had never 
been married because their families had not been able to afford the ‘bride- 
price’ demanded. They were keenly aware of the irony that today the 
situation was exactly reversed, so that it was young Chettiar women who 
were left unmarried because their parents could not afford the ‘dowries’ 
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demanded by the parents of eligible young kinsmen. Older women of the 
Mutauajag; Pallar and Christian Paraiyar castes also spoke of how they 
had been sought in marriage, stressing that the groom’s family had to 
spend far more than the bride’s on the marriage. At the engagement 
ceremony (parisam) a young non-Brahmin Tamil woman had been literally 
wooed into agreement through the bestowal of gifts on her. But now this 
world was disappearing, slowly but irrevocably. What the Vellan Chettiar 
accounts indicate is that kinship obligations had always embodied a vulner- 
able moral code. This suggests that the contemporary situation in which 
kin ignore their marriage obligations to cross kin if it doesn’t suit them, is 
not new at all, though most people speak as if it were. The central 
difference today is surely that a pragmatic self-interest can draw on power- 
ful legitimation from the urban capitalist world and its ethos that class is 
more important than kinship, though not, as yet, more important than 
caste. 

Class is becoming an increasingly important factor in Aruloor. And it is 
creating a new kind of division between ‘marriageable’ and ‘unmarriage- 
able’ kin, a division that is based on the new educational and economic 
stratification within caste. 


Vill 
Marriage strategies today: Some statistics on marriage practices 
in Aruloor and their implications 


Statistical evidence suggests that marriage practices in Aruloor are changing 
and that they are very different from stated preferences. This evidence is 
provided in a survey of the actual marriage practices of the five castes 
studied (see Tables 1 and 2) carried out in 1990. Informants from all the 
castes had constantly insisted that the ideal marriage for any girl was a 
cross-kin marriage to the closest possible male relative: MB and MBS in 
the four non-Brahmin Tamil castes and FZS in the Telugu and Tamil 
Brahmin castes. However, when a survey of actual marriage practice 
through three generations was carried out (by my friend and research 
assistant Susila) a very different picture emerged. 

The survey questionnaire had four categories of marriage: (i) marriage 
with MB, (ii) marriage with MBS, (iii) marriage with FZS and (iv) marriage 
with non-kin. In the first three categories both real and classificatory 
marriages have been included, in order to simplify the tables. This must be 
kept in mind: the survey thus gives information on the broad picture of 
Aruloor marriage where the most significant question, for my present 
purposes, is to what degree non-kin marriage is practised and how far itis 
explicitly preferred. The survey asked what kind of marriage had been 
made (i) by the informant; (ii) by the husband’s parents; (iii) by the wife's 
parents; (iv) by the husband’s mother’s parents; (v) by the husband's 
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Table 2 
Castes Compared* 
MB MBS FZS NK Total 

Pallar 22 136 65 372 595 
(3.7%) (22.9%) (10.9%) (62.5%) (100%) 

Muthurajah 64 29 13 321 427 
(15.0%) (6.8%) (3.0%) (75.2%) (100%) 

Catholic Paraiyar 55 66 20 272 413 
(13.3%) (16.0%) (4.8%) (65.9%) (100%) 

Vellan Chettiar 50 306 73 12 441 
_ (11.3%) (69.4%) (16.6%) (2.7%) (100%) 

Brahmin 10 15 22 93 140 


(7.1%) (10.7%) (15.8%) (66.4%) (100%) 





Total 201 552 193 1070 2016 
Total (%) 10.0 27.4 9.6 53.0 100 





* Statistics on 2,016 marriages in five castes through three generations. 


father’s parents; (vi) by the wife’s mother’s parents; and (vii) by the wife’s 
father’s parents. In this way information on a total of 2,016 marriages in 
five castes through three generations was gathered (the Telugu and Tamil 
Brahmin castes are considered as one ‘Brahmin’ caste). Out of 595 Pallar 
marriages 372 (62.5 per cent) were with non-kin while 223 (37.5 per cent) 
were with cross-kin. Out of 427 Muthurajah marriages 321 (75.2 per cent) 
were with non-kin while 106 (24.8 per cent) were with cross-kin. Out of 413 
Christian Paraiyar marriages 272 (65.9 per cent) were with non-kin while 
141 (34.1 per cent) were with cross-kin. Out of 441 Vellan Chettiar marriages 
twelve (2.7 per cent) were with non-kin while 429 (97.3 per cent) were with 
cross-kin. Out of 140 Brahmin marriages ninety-three (66.4 per cent) were 
with non-kin while forty-seven (33.6 per cent) were with cross-kin. I 
repeat: in the category ‘mariages with cross-kin’ used here, even marriages 
with distant classificatory cross-kin are included. 

The survey concluded with a general question asking whether the in- 
formant thought cross-kin marriage or non-kin marriage more desirable. 
The answer—in sharp contradiction to what had been reiterated to me in 
all discussions of marriage—was decidedly in favour of non-kin marriage in 
the Pallar caste where out of eighty-five informants 70.6 per‘cent were in 
favour with 29.4 per cent against. Similarly, in the Muthurajah caste, out of 
sixty-one informants 67.2 per cent were in favour of non-kin marriage 
while 32.8 per cent were against it. Opinions were more uniformly divided 
in the Christian Paraiyar caste where out of fifty-nine informants 55.9 per 
cent were for non-kin marriage with 44.1 per cent against. Of the four non- 
Brahmin Tamil castes only the Vellan Chettiar caste answered this question in 
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exactly the same way as they had discussed it with me. They were over- 
whelmingly against non-kin marriage and strongly for cross-kin marriage: 
only 3.2 per cent were for non-kin marriage with 96.8 per cent against it. It 
was far less surprising that the Brahmins (both Telugu and Tamil) were 
strongly in favour of non-kin marriage given that they had always said that 
they preferred‘marriage with distant kin: they had repeatedly stressed that 
their ideal preference, unlike that of the non-Brahmin Tamil castes, was 
not a genealogical FZS but a distantly related classificatory FZS. Out of 
twenty Brahmin informants 95 per cent were for non-kin marriage with 5 
per cent for it. 

The reasons for a choice in favour of non-kin marriage varied, but many 
said that it was because kin were ‘too demanding’: they expected and asked 
for too much sir (‘ritual prestations’—here the word also implies ‘dowry’). 
This is, on the face of it, surprising, for one would have expected that 
strangers would ask for far more in marriage prestations. Apart from this 
striking preference for non-kin marriage in the three non-Brahmin Tamil 
lower castes the rest of the data varies, but indicates a high incidence of 
non-kin marriage right through the three generations considered. This 
makes it clear that there has been a striking discrepancy between marriage 
preference and marriage practice in the non-Brahmin Tamil lower castes 
for at least five decades. When Pallar and Muthurajah informants were 
asked why earlier generations had often married non-kin, their answer 
usually was that the parents or grandparents in question had no suitable kin 
available to marry. 

The survey indicates that a few Muthurajahs (3 per cent) have married 
FZSs (genealogical and classificatory), even though they view this as a 
‘patrilateral’ preference and that several Pallars (10.9 per cent) have done 
so. A few Telugu and Tamil Brahmins have married their MBs (7.1 per 
cent). It is the wealthy Vellan Chettiars who exhibit the most conservative 
pattern in their actual practice, for even today they primarily marry (classi- 
ficatory and genealogical) MBs and MBSs (11.3 per cent and 69.4 per cent, 
respectively). Christian Paraiyars have married in all categories, indicating 
that the Catholic Church’s ban on MB marriage and on cross-cousin 
marriage has generally been ignored: 13.3 per cent have married ‘MBs’ 
while 16 per cent have married ‘MBSs’. 

Thus, the actual practices of the four non-Brahmin Tamil castes for the 
last three generations emerge as rather different from their clearly stated 
preference for ‘matrilateral’ marriage. Significantly, it is the caste in which 
upwardly mobile groups are most evident today—the Muthurajah caste— 
that also shows the highest incidence of non-kin marriage (75.2 per cent) 
through an extended period of time (three generations). The increasingly 
Brahminised lifestyles of these Muthurajah groups make their adoption of 
a non-kin type of marriage quite logical because, in sharp contrast to the 
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non-Brahmin Tamil castes, the Brahmins alone have always had a stated 
preference for marriage with distant kin rather than close kin. 
The total picture, though extremely complex, suggests that occupational 


change is not the sole reason for changes in marriage patterns, but that 
rising educational attainment is equally important. This is not surprising 
when one remembers that occupational change is not easy: Aruloor’s 
economy is still largely agricultural and salaried jobs in the urban sector 
remain very elusive. In these circumstances well-educated young men with 
landed fathers have to content themselves with remaining farmers. 
Muthurajahs form 25.8 per cent of the 6,176 people who comprise 
Aruloor village (see Kapadia 1990). There are three main areas of Muthu- 
rajah residence: Ayyanar Koil Street, Pathukattu Street and Three Streets 
(Moon Theru). It is in the Three Streets area that has the wealthiest 
Muthurajah community where upward mobility is most striking. It comprises 
about 120 households. A random survey of half of them (sixty households) 
was undertaken in 1990. It showed that the male ‘head’ of household was 
engaged in a non-agricultural occupation in thirty of them—that is, in 50 
per cent of the sample. Of these thirty Muthurajah men, twenty-two were 
engaged in ‘new’ occupations, requiring higher education or at least fluent 
literacy and numeracy: they included eleven SSLC school-leavers (who 
may Or may not have passed their final exams), three PUC (Pre-University 
Course) graduates, one university BA graduate and seven men whose 
educational qualifications ranged from third standard in primary school to 
ninth standard in secondary school. They included two carpenters, a type- 
setter, three bank clerks, four teachers, a librarian, three policemen, two 
drivers, one paper mill worker, one retired railway clerk, one low-ranking 
village official, one village executive officer, one tailor and one govern- 
ment bill collector. In the ranks of the other eight men, whose occupations 
arguably required less education, were four small shop (or kiosk) keepers, 
one flower-garland vendor, one utensil polisher, one low-paid temple 
servant and one craftsman who made synthetic diamonds (this is a wide- 
spread cottage industry around Trichy city). Of these thirty men, eighteen 
had married non-kin while twelve had married kin (eight claimed to have 
married real cross-kin while four had married classificatory cross-kin). 
Significantly, the other thirty Muthurajah men in Three Streets, who had 
remained in: agricultural occupations, showed a similar marriage pattern 
and fairly similar educational attainment: fifteen had married non-kin, 
while the other fifteen had married kin (here fourteen claimed to have 
married real cross-kin, while one had married classificatory cross-kin). 
Among these thirty Muthurajah farmers were one B.Com. university 
graduate, one PUC graduate and three SSLC school-leavers. Out of the 
total sample of sixty Three Streets men, only three were entirely uneducated. 
The crucial reason for the similarity between the marriages of Three 
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Streets men engaged in agriculture and those in ‘modern sector’ employ- 
ment appears to be the comparatively high educational attainment of both 
groups. In sharp contrast with the largely illiterate, impoverished Muthu- 
rajah men living in Ayyanar Koil Street who were engaged in casual 
agricultural labour, most Three Streets Muthurajah farmers held land, 
were considerably wealthier, and were far better educated. In all the sixty 
Three Streets households the women had withdrav'n entirely from regular 
agricultural wage labour, though they remained active in other unpaid 
roles on the family farm. This is in striking contrast to the agricultural wage 
labour that the Muthurajah women of Ayyanar Koil Street continued to 
engage in. Marriage links had existed between the two areas in the past, 
but new marriages between Ayyanar Koil Street and the Three Streets had 
virtually ceased by 1988. 

The widespread trend towards non-kin marriage is clearly related to 
Aruloor’s growing urbanisation. In the Muthurajah community this urban- 
isation has manifested itself particularly in the increasingly sharp differen- 
tiation between different sections of this previously endogamous community 
in male education, male occupation and male earnings. Most of my poorer 
Muthurajah informants condemned the new trend as the maximising strategy 
of avaricious ‘dowry’-seeking parents. But my better-off Muthurajah in- 
formants stated that it was only reasonable to seek marriage with those of 
equal financial status and education rather than with uneducated, impover- 
ished kin. Those whose daughters of marriageable age had been rejected 
by wealthier kin were the most bitter. 

Two strongly contrasting attitudes emerge: on the one hand non-kin 
Marriage is seen as ‘immoral’; on the other it is seen as ‘pragmatic’ and 
even as ‘progressive’, embodying ‘the modern urban way’ (ndagarikam). 
The former attitude reveals a poignant nostalgia for a lost golden world in 
which life centred on the cooperation and solidarity between affines. 
Whether such an ideal world of solidary affines ever really existed is a moot 
question: the data suggests that marriage obligations have often been 
ignored. The crucial point is that cross-kin marriage is perceived as tied to 
a moral order in which solidarity and reciprocity between affines are 
central. All kinship preferences have a strong moral content (Bloch 1971) 
and so the marked preference for non-kin espoused so widely in the survey 
suggests that the new moral ordershas arrived in Aruloor. This new moral 
world is focused on the private interests of individual families—and as 
these private interests may no longer have any place for kin, the old 
kindred and caste group loyalties take second place. 

The survey of marriage practices in Aruloor also indicates that Dumont 
was mistaken when he claimed that the marrtage practices of Dravidians 
could be read off from their kinship terminology (1953). This is clearly not 
correct, for as the survey data clearly indicates, though the terminology has 
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not changed, the marriage practices have. This is an important point, 
which Good has also noted (1978, 1981). 


IX 
Conclusions 


The changing context of rural non-Brahmin Tamil marriage has resulted in 
a drastic fall in the status of women. This is intimately connected with the 
simultaneous fall in the status of the matrilateral kin. Thus, the dominance 
of MB (maman) on the stage of Tamil kinship is revealed to have been 
wholly dependent on the high valoristion of women in non-Brahmin Tamil 
culture. This high value was largely due to women’s participation in 
productive work outside the home. When higher education and salaried 
employment recently became available to young men these options remained 
closed to young women. This has meant that at marriage the traditional 
‘bride-price’ system has been reversed with the parents of salaried sons 
now demanding ‘dowry’ from the parents of prospective brides. After 
marriage these young women are withdrawn from agricultural labour and 
thus transformed from agricultural earners into semi-secluded housewives. 
Consequently, they are viewed as economic burdens by both their natal kin 
and their marital kin. Their natal kin become far less interested in receiving 
them back now that they cannot go out to work and can make no contribution 
to the household income. Thus, the married non-Brahmin Tamil woman’s 
easy access to her parental home (a right so envied by Brahmin women) is 
steadily being withdrawn today among the upwardly mobile groups. 

These dramatic changes have, as yet, only marginally affected the poorest 
strata in the Muthurajah caste and the majority of Pallars and Paraiyars 
among whom both women and men continue to be involved in daily 
subsistence wage labour. This is largely because these groups are too poor 
to keep their children at school: a good education and the path to salaried 
employment that it offers is entirely outside their reach. Because the 
income opportunities of men in these poorest classes have not altered, 
their demands at marriage are not radically different: traditional “‘bride- 
price’ gifts are still given and today both sides share the cost of the 
marriage. But the values of the upper castes and classes constitute a very 
powerful social influence, so impoverished young men are increasingly 
emboldened to demand a small ‘dowry’ because it is the ‘sophisticated’ 
thing to do. So far I have only heard my Pallar women friends sneer at such 
men and scorn their pretensions, but the dominant discourse supports 
these male demands and it is likely that soon ‘dowry’ will be paid to such 
men even by brides who labour in the fields all day to support their 
families. 

Class has thus become a crucial factor in rural non-Brahmin Tamil 
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kinship, creating, within each endogamous caste group, new, primarily 
economic, divisions between ‘marriageable’ and ‘unmarriageable’ kin. As 
noted in the statistical survey of marriage, marriage to the category of 
‘non-kin’ instead of cross-kin is today frequently the practice even if it is 
not the stated preference. Kinship obligations and their moral order are 
being increasingly viewed as obsolete. It is ‘urban’ norms and the new non- 
kin marriage patterns that are viewed as ‘ndgarikar’ , ‘sophisticated, civilised 
behaviour’. Urban sophistication is not to everyone’s liking in Aruloor, 
though, and there is still widespread condemnation of these norms: many 
people see them as merely legitimating greed and economic ambition. But 
those who protest tend to be those whose daughters have been rejected in 
favour of brides whose parents could give more ‘dowry’, and the new 
perception of daughters as a financial liability is rapidly spreading. The 
final irony is that today it is only the poorest groups in the middle and 
lower castes who still share the expenses of marriage Between affines and 
still value women in the traditional way. Everyone else is busily ‘marrying 
money’. 
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Untouchable concepts of person and society 


Lynn Vincentnathan 


The Hindu concepts of person and society have been well presented and 
debated. I discuss here the possibility that Untouchables' have concepts of 
person and society that differ from those of caste Hindus, and base this on 
ethnographic information from various parts of India, including my own 
1984-85 fieldwork in Anbur, a Paraiyar (Untouchable) hamlet in the 
South Arcot district of Tamil Nadu. 

I find that none of the various approaches to Untouchable culture are 
wrong, but rather, that each hits on important points that need not be 
ploughed under by other approaches. For instance, I have found validity in 
both the structuralist and conflict perspectives. The structuralists, viewing 
Untouchables from a cultural perspective, rightly point to the Untouch- 
ables’ hierarchy and purity concerns shared with the larger society (David 
1977: 189-92; Houska 1981; Moffat 1979). The conflict and counter- 
cultural theorists, viewing Untouchables from a social-positional or conflict 
perspective, rightly point to the Untouchables’ egalitarian ethos and their 
different, even inverted, view of society (Freeman 1986; Khare 1984; 
Mencher 1974; Miller 1966; Trawick Egnor 1988). Because most perspectives 
do help in some way to explain Untouchable subculture, I have found 
useful a more complex and inclusive theoretical framework which allows 
for cultural, social and psychological analyses. Though largely a part of the 
agrarian proletariat suffering oppression, the Untouchables are also the 
reviled part of Indian society, considered by many to be inherently inferior 
and polluting regardless of their socio-economic status or personal habits. 
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Questions pertinent to South Asian studies arise. Do Untouchables who 
worship Hindu deities and practise Hindu rituals share the Hindu concepts 
of person and society (the caste system ideology)? Do they accept ideas 
such as karma, dharma, rebirth, and hierarchy of castes with different 
inherent qualities and levels of purity and pollution? Weber (1964:43) 
suggests that the lower castes are strong adherents of the karma-dharma- 
rebirth idea: ‘. . . . It is precisely the lowest classes, who would naturally be 
most desirous of improving their status in subsequent incarnations, that 
cling most steadfastly to their caste obligations ... < However, in my 
survey of Untouchable studies and in my own fieldwork, I have found 
some differences from these caste Hindu beliefs, for instance, a general lack 
of belief in reincarnation. More surprisingly I have found similarities 
among several Untouchable communities in various parts of India, pointing 
to what may be an Untouchable subculture based on different concepts of 
person and society. 

The Untouchables I refer to here do share much of caste Hindu culture; 
they can and do speak the symbolic language of hierarchy and purity/pollu- 
tion, but they are saying something different with this shared Hindu 
language. The insights of Bakhtin (1978) iluminate this point; he speaks of 
a hidden polemic and dialogue in speech acts. So while structuralist analysis 
focuses on the ‘grammatical’ structure of a shared symbolic language, I put 
my analysis on a ‘socio-linguistic’ or dialogic level where symbols are 
manipulated to create different, subcultural meanings suited to people’s ` 
intentions and social situations, and in response to the expressed meanings 
of others. 

The findings of such subcultural differences raise broader social science 
questions. How does subculture relate to culture, and by what mechanisms 
other than a passively learned subcultural tradition within a larger tradition? 
What theoretical model can be used that will not reduce subculture to the 
same ‘deep’ ideational structure shared with the rest of Hindu society, 
viewing social ‘4tructure as determined by culture (as in the structuralist 
approach); nor explain culture as determined by social structure based 
primarily on materialistic considerations (as in the classical conflict 
approach)?’ To understand and explain Untouchable subculture I reverse 
Dumont’s (1970: 33-64) movement and go from structure to system, using 
Parsons’ model of human behaviour that includes cultural, soctal and psy- 
chological dimensions, analytically separable and irreducible, and each 
with different.dynamics (Parsons and Shils 1951: 3-29; see also Geertz 


3 Some modern neo-Marxist and humanist Marxist approaches do make greater use of the 
cultural and psychological dimensions. As a pure and classical model, however, the conflict 
approach has its roots ın an anti-Hegelian stance which rejects the notion that ideology 
deternunes history. focusing instead on how material interests underlie the forces of history 
and determine ideology 
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1957: 49).‘ Such an approach would be analogous to a multifaceted gem 
rather than to an organism with discrete, interconnecting organs, as in the 
structural-functional approach. In other words, each dimension pervades 
the whole system. For that reason I would consider my approach neo- 
Parsonian, rather than neo-functionalist. As Alexander (1987: 310), a 
proponent of such an approach, points out: ‘Just as social systems find 
meaning from within cultural systems, symbols must always be seen lodged 
within social structures.’ I would add that the psychological system with its 
motivational system, cognitive processes, and mazeway (an individual’s 
beliefs and values) guides the acceptance, rejection and creation of cultural 
systems, and in turn is itself guided by a cultural system which goes beyond 
the individual. Furthermore, motivational and cognitive systems are lodged 
within social structures (whence biased perception and prejudice), and in 
turn contribute to the reproduction or restructuring of social structure. 
This multidimensional approach encompasses the structural-functional and 
conflict approaches; the various psychological approaches; and the various 
cultural (structuralist, symbolic, cognitive, etc.) approaches; and it can 
account for conflict within or between the social, psychological or cultural 
systems, as Geertz (1957: 34) suggests, and as will become apparent later. 

This paper considers the conflicts and adjustments among these various 
systems as they apply to Untouchable experience in Hindu society—the 
social position of Untouchables at the bottom of the caste hierarchy, the 
psychological need of Untouchables for positive self- and communal esteem, 
the cultural structure of caste ideology (which explains Untouchable in- 
feriority in terms of inherently inferior qualities), and the Untouchables’ 
subcultural response. To narrow my discussion, I more specifically focus on 
Untouchable subcultural concepts of person and society, with the idea that 
within the context of Indian social structure and in articulation with Hindu 
culture and ideology these subcultural concepts may help in part meet 
Untouchables’ psychological need for self-esteem.’ Whether or not self- 
esteem is a universal need, I did find much evidence in Anbur that getting 
mariyaatai (respect) from others and having self-respect were major concerns. 


4 In disagreement with Foucault (1972: 260) I would suggest that the interlocking of these 
diverse human science models of Western positivism arise in part out of human complexity. 
This does not preclude non-Western models arising out of human complexity, such as the one 
for Indian society proposed by Marriott (1989); nor does it deny that these models are also 
historical and cultural creations, as Foucault (1972) and Marriott (1989: 1-2) suggest 

* This is not a psychological reductionist argument for Untouchable subculture, nor does ıt 
suggest the ascendancy of the need for self-esteem above other needs. Limitations of space 
narrow my focus. I would suggest, however, that four basic categories of needs may be 
universal and ‘useful as research guides or analytic tools: survival, social ties, cognitive needs 
(needs for meaning, explanations, logic, structure and consistency), and self-esteem. 1 would 
further suggest these are in dynamic interrelation and sometimes conflict, and not in a 
hierarchy as Maslow (1954) suggests. 
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If the assumption is valid that people need and strive for self-esteem, 
then a problem exists for those accorded low status and low value by the 
general society, especially if, as in Hindu society, their lowliness is attributed 
to their inherent inferior nature and misdeeds in past lives. Under the 
present social system, Untouchables cannot socially escape their Untouch- 
able caste identity, except to a limited extent by ‘passing’, or in some rare 
cases by having society recognise their particular jaati as non-Untouchable. 
They can, however, cognitively escape the negative value accorded their 
identity by viewing people and society differently, that is, by having different 
underlying concepts of person and society which explain their position in a 
way that does not damage their self-esteem. 

Here I bring together findings from studies about Untouchables, includ- 
ing my own, to draw out some central tenets of concepts of person and 
society shared by many Untouchables in various parts of India. First, I very 
briefly describe some elements of the caste Hindu concept of person to 
serve as a comparison for the Untouchable concept of person. These are 
suggested as abstract constructs to which caste Hindus and Untouchables 
adhere in various degrees: they are not meant to be representative of all 
caste Hindus and all Untouchables. I then use these beliefs to analyse 
Untouchable caste origin myths and afterlife beliefs, which I find to be 
implicitly consistent with their explicitly expressed beliefs. Finally, I show 
how caste Hindu and Untouchable concepts of society, flowing from their 
concepts of person, diverge. 


I 
The caste Hindu concept of person 


Scholarship on the Indian concept of person has been shifting away from 
an overemphasis on caste (see Ramanujan 1989; Shweder and Bourne 
1984). However, for purposes of comparison only those aspects of the 
concept of person that have to do with beliefs about caste are briefly 
mentioned here. This is because this is the main area in which caste Hindus 
and Untouchables differ, and because caste does remain an important part 
of the concept of person for many caste Hindus who believe that persons 
share the basic attributes of their caste, and that castes differ in attributes 
and levels of purity and pollution in ways suited to their occupations. For 
instance, Vanniyars (also called Padayachis), a low ‘clean’ caste in Tamil 
Nadu, say that they came from a sacrificial fire, and hence are hot- 
tempered and fierce soldiers (their traditional occupation). 

According to Marriott (1976), the Hindu concept of person involves not 
only such inborn attributes, but an ongoing flux of qualities. A person is a 
particular composite of subtle and gross substance-codes based on birth in 
a caste and transactions with substance-codes during his or her life. In this 
view, Untouchables have traditionally been considered polluting both 
because of birth into their caste and because of their occupations in which 
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they deal with polluting substances. A modern trend among some caste 
Hindus, noted by Barnett in his work ona Velldlar caste (1973, 1975, 
1977), is to de-emphasise the code for conduct and stress mainly their pure 
and different substance/character, suggesting that this substance/character 
is inborn, and cannot be changed by non-vegetarianism or by interacting 
with lower caste persons. In this thinking, Untouchables are considered in- 
herently and unchangeably inferior, an idea expressed to me by a Vanniyar 
man and several other caste Hindus. 


I 
The Untouchable concept of person 


The elements of the Untouchable concept of person that I propose here are 
gleaned out of what Anbur Untouchables have told me, and out of other 
scholars’ studies of Untouchables elsewhere. It is an abstraction or a ‘least 
common denominator found in the thinking of many non-mobile Untouch- 
ables (those not dissociating themselves from Untouchable status by claim- 
ing to be a higher varna). It is found in the thinking | Of illiterate, educated, 
politically active and liberal, inhibited and conservative, religious, atheist, 
status-seeking, ‘decent’, and peasant Untouchables. In brief, the claims 
Untouchables make include (i) the equality of all castes; (ii) a belief that 
their caste is not inherently more polluted than other castes; and (iii) a 
belief that all people have the same potential to change and improve 
themselves. I am not claiming, however, that Untouchables embrace all 
people as equals. They have hierarchies and follow hierarchical practices. 
My focus is rather on Untouchable beliefs regarding the bases for these 
hierarchies. 


Equality 


Many Untouchables explicitly claim that people of all castes are basically 
the same and have the same potential. This is especially true for the 
educated and socially involved, but it is also true for the elderly, illiterate 
and uninvolved. Ramanathan, an illiterate Anbur Untouchable, is un- 
involved in Anbur life. He is conservative, following Brahman customs of 
abstinence, vegetarian diet, and other pure habits, and he takes pride in 
having worked for a Brahman and having been invited into the Brahman’s 
house. He also takes pride in staying away from Anbur most of the time. 
He is not an outspoken crusader for human equality. And yet his funda- 
mental belief in equality comes up in conversation, more as a basic assump- 
tion than an assertion. When asked what he felt about intercaste marriage, 
he explained: ‘Human beings are all the same in essentials (mukkiyam). 
They get attracted. All castes are the same flesh and blood. Women are 
sensual’. When asked about intercaste marriage, 60 year old Kamachi, an 
illiterate! retired agrarian worker in Anbur, similarly said that when tust 
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and love combine people do not observe caste differences, because they 
are basically the same human beings. Kamachi often reiterated this idea of 
equality, and occasionally even claimed that Untouchables are superior to 
other castes. Kamachi is a person of strong character and confidence, and I 
found her to have a very positive self-esteem. It should be mentioned that 
she is typical of the illiterate women of Anbur. Other Anbur Untouchables, 
especially the educated, are still more outspoken about human equality. 
A trait that Anbur Untouchables recognise as common to all persons, 
one which explains the caste system, is selfishness. To Untouchables, it is 
evident in the rich and powerful people—the Brahmans, Vellalars and 
other upper caste people. Many believe that selfishness is the basic motive 
that led to the creation of the caste system and maintains it, as discussed 
later. They also recognise that they themselves are selfish. In their view, 
their selfishness accounts for men dominating women (Vincentnathan 1987: 
277) and for why they do not join movements to overturn the caste and 
economic systems—because they are satisfied to advance through individual 
Strategies, and not concerned enough about others to take risks (Vincent- 
nathan 1987: 235). According to Viramani, an Anbur agricultural labourer, 
selfishness not only accounts for caste Hindus instituting the caste system, 
it also accounts for Untouchables instituting their intracaste grades or 
tozhil (occupations): ‘Other castes were using Harijans as slaves, and the 
Harijans saw that they also needed slaves—hence the division’. In this way 
the grades (discussed later) prove to Viramani that people are equal—that 
is, equally selfish in using coercion and hierarchy to their personal ends. 


Pollution 


Most Untouchables do not believe that castes differ inherently in levels of 
purity and pollution. While many do believe that pollution is inauspicious 
and can cause misfortune, and while many practise pollution restrictions, 
they believe that pollution is an external or temporary condition. They 
believe that all humans (or all women) become polluted at times—during 
childbirth, funerals and menses, and from impure habits. They believe that 
pollution can be removed by purification rituals, such as taking a bath, or 
can be avoided by changing one’s habits. Furthermore, they think that 
caste Hindus do not actually believe in caste differential levels of purity 
and pollution. Freeman (1979:378) notes this for the Bauri (Untouchable 
caste) he studied in an Orissa village: 


- .. Muli’s belief in the concept of ritual pollution applied only to 
limited situations. While he believed that a corpse polluted immediate 
relatives, he ridiculed the idea that Bauris pollute higher castes, and he 
even questioned whether higher-caste people themselves really believe 
it, since he saw them disregard such notions when they became incon- 
venient. 
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Ramanathan, the Anbur Untouchable who had worked for a Brahman, 
claims that if one does not take a bath after a funeral, or at least sprinkle 
water on oneself, diseases wiil break out, snakes and scorpions will come, 
and pots will spontaneously break. He does not say that one’s status or 
inherent qualities will be lowered by such pollution. Since he believes that 
all people are inherently the same, such an idea would not make sense to 
him. Ramanathan said that God gave him diarrhoea one time because he 
did not observe pollution restrictions when his daughter gave birth. 

Menses is also considered polluting by some Untouchables. A few Anbur 
women pointed out that they sleep apart from their husbands and do not go 
to the temple during that time. Suseela, an educated Anbur woman, said 
that traditionally Untouchables had observed girls’ puberty restriction for 
sixteen days and other castes for one month, but that nowadays with girls 
in school no one from any caste follows the restriction for more than five 
days. This discussion and her emphatic claim—suggestive of a hidden 
dialogue or polemic—that she fastidiously follows pollution restrictions 
gave me the impression that she was claiming that Untouchables are fully 
capable of following caste Hindu practices and can be equal to caste 
Hindus by following those practices. On the other hand, some Untouch- 
ables do not believe menses are polluting. Kamachi did not seem to think 
so, though she did say that menses is what made women weaker than men. 
Searle-Chatterjee (1981: 70) found that the Benares Sweepers she studied 
do not consider menses polluting. 

Another concern of Anbur people is beef-eating. They understand that 
beef-eating is a major reason why caste Hindus think of Untouchables as 
inferior. Suseela emphasised that Anbur people do not eat beef. This was 
confirmed by Kamachi, who said that only Vettiyans (mortuary caste lower 
to Paraiyars) eat beef. When Suseela was speaking of discrimination against 
Untouchables, she said that Untouchables in North Arcot district were 
treated much worse than local Untouchables in South Arcot. Immediately 
after that she mentioned that North Arcot Untouchables eat beef, as if 
there were a causal link between Untouchables’ beef-eating and their ill- 
treatment. She also added that Untouchables (Paraiyars) of North Arcot, 
as well as the general population there, are more backward, less civilised, 
and follow dirty habits, implying not only that her district, South Arcot, was 
superior, but also that the more important factor in whether or not people 
follow impure and backward habits is their region rather than their caste. 
Beef-eating, it should be noted, is an aspect of behaviour and is thus not 
necessarily indicative of inborn pollution. Furthermore, Suseela did not 
consider beef-eating to permanently lower a person’s substance, and her 
close discussion of beef-eating and the bad treatment Untouchables suffer 
suggests that the Untouchables of Anbur abstain from beef in order to avoid 
rejection, negative comments, or mistreatment from caste Hindus, and 
may not reflect a deep-seated belief that beef-eating causes pollution or 
affects one’s internal qualities. 
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Caste Hindu thinking, according to which the caste differential inherent 
character/substance leads to different external behaviour and external 
behaviour reciprocally transforms the internal character/substance with no 
discontinuity between nature and culture, has been classed as monistic (see 
Marriott 1976). Untouchables appear to engage in dualistic thinking, at 
least with regard to their thinking about caste. The internal or inherent is 
essentially the same among all castes, is inviolable, and is susceptible only 
to temporary pollution; differences in behaviour and rank among castes 
are not explained by inherent differences, but by external causes. In 
Suseela’s discourse, beef-eating is explained as a regional habit, not some- 
thing flowing from caste. She further suggests (see later under “Change- 
ability’) that dirty and backward people in her own community can change 
through education and become decent. There seems to be a concept of 
culture as learned and not biologically inherited, and that all people have a 
similar capacity to learn various behaviours. Houska (1981: 90-93) notes 
that the Hela Sweepers of Allahabad do not consider themselves as more 
inherently polluted than other castes, and that they view pollution as 
temporary, not affecting their inherent nature: 


Helas share their ideas regarding the sources of pollution with higher 
castes. It is in the removal of this pollution that the Helas differ . . 
Every human is subject to pollution . . . in the normal course of living .... 
It is their view that a Hela who has returned from work and bathed 
should be no more polluted than a Brahman who has just bathed. 
They . . .disagree with the high caste view that they pass their pollution 
along to their offspring . . . . They reluctantly accept that the work they 
do is polluting. But they disagree totally . . . that the pollution incurred 
due to the nature of their work is permanent and hereditary. 


Inborn pollution or qualities are not considered the basis for caste 
differences, and are also not considered the basis for the different sub- 
castes or prades within Untouchable castes. While Anbur Pusaris take 
secret pride in being the highest Paraiyar grade, they, along with the other 
Anbur people stress that all people, including all Untouchables, regardless 
of grade, are the same; only behaviour and occupations differ. Houska 
(1981:33) found the same about the subcastes of the Hela caste he studied: 
“While everyone is quick to point out in public that nowadays all subcastes 
are equal, there is a definite feeling on the part of Banaudha, only thinly 
veiled, that they are better than Bara. The rationale given for this is that 
Baras raise pigs whereas they do not.’ The important point for this discussion 
is that pig-raising is a behaviour, not necessarily flowing from an inherent 
quality. As mentioned earlier, the Helas do no believe in differential levels 
of inborn pollution (Houska 1981: 90-93). 
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Changeability of person 


Along with their belief that all people are basically the same, many Un- 
touchables also believe that all people have the same potential to improve, 
change and advance. This was frequently expressed in Anbur. Examples of 
successful Untouchables were cited: for example, Dr. Ambedkar (framer 
of the Indian Constitution), the local Untouchable MP, the Untouchable 
MLA in a nearby village, and the educated people in Anbur itself who 
have ‘decent’ jobs. The Anbur Untouchables realise they have far to go to 
catch up and that there are still many social and economic obstacles, 
despite government help. They know that education is the means by which 
any person can advance, and they therefore extol education. They run night 
tutorials for children and adult literacy programmes. Many caste Hindus, 
on the other hand, do not believe that Untouchables are capable of doing 
well, except with enormous help from the government, and many feel this 
help is wasted on people who cannot be educated. Furthermore, many 
caste Hindus feel that educating Untouchables and placing them in important 
occupations such as medicine will lead to societal deterioration because 
they consider Untouchables mentally unfit to become doctors (Bonner 
1990: 339). 

Even illiterate Untouchables, on the other hand, believe in the change- 
ability of people and the potential of all to be pure and religious. Rama- 
nathan recounted a legend in which Nandanar, an Untouchable saint, fell 
from grace and then redeemed himself by devotion to Shiva (Vincentnathan 
1987: 410). The sibling caste origin myth of Sri Lankan Paraiyars (David 
1977: 191-92, see later) includes an additional legend in which Nandanar 
‘was born to them to bring up their state’ and they ‘progressed’ und 
‘learned how to keep themselves pure’. Untouchable saints, such as 
Nandanar and Ravidas (a north Indian Untouchable), serve as examples of 
an Untouchable religiosity which parallels or even excels Brahman religiosity. 
For instance, Kamachi claimed that Untouchables are superior because 
Nandanar was the only person ever to merge with God. Upper castes have 
their own versions of these saint stories: Nandanar is only externally an 
Untouchable and his true superior nature is revealed when this external 
form is burnt away (Kandaswamy Kavirayar 1978: 124-28; Vincentnathan, 
forthcoming); and Ravidas, who had been a Brahman in his past life, peels 
off his skin to reveal his sacred thread and true Brahman identity (Khare 
1984: 43). According to Untouchable versions, however, these saints were 
real Untouchables through and through and there is no mention of a 
different form or a previous birth (Khare 1984: 43; Vincentnathan forth- 
coming). 

Untouchables also know from experience their ability to improve. For 
instance, Ramanathan said that in recent years he Fad become more religious, 
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withdrawn and self-controlled, controlling his flesh and blood, seeing less 
of his wife (see Moffat 1979: 244-45 for a similar Untouchable strategy). 
Other Untouchables also stress the changeability of people. Mahar (1960) 
notes how the young, educated men of the Khalapur Chuhra community— 
who were more Hinduised, vegetarian and teetotallers, and espoused 
cleanliness for a healthy and respectable life—played a significant role in 
bringing about a change in religious practice from blood sacrifices to burnt 
offerings of ghii, incense and fruit. Education came to be highly stressed as 
a means of advancement. Houska (1981:82) found that, ‘according to the 
Helas, if a man studies and becomes a teacher, he should be considered 
Brahman and enjoy the highest position regardless of the caste of his 
birth.’ While the Sanskritisation process indicates how lower castes support 
Hindu ideals, it can also, by its emphasis on learned external behaviour 
rather than on inherited internal attributes, accommodate an underlying 
assumption of human equality and of the equal potential of all castes to 
change and improve. 


Il 
Caste origin myths 


Myths about a people’s origin, where they came from, and how they came 
to be the way they are, reveal implicit assumptions about their concepts of 
person and society. Caste origin myths are particularly illuminating on 
those aspects of the person and societal concepts that relate to caste. Myths 
of caste Hindus will be presented here first to serve as a point of comparison 
for Untouchable myths. 


Caste origin myths of caste Hindus 


One scriptural account of caste origin is the Purusha myth in the Rig Veda: 
From Purusha’s different parts—mouth, arms, thighs and feet—come the 
four varnas, each with different functions. The actual multitude of jaatis 
are then explained as derivatives of these four varnas, with Panchamas 
(Untouchables) explained in later scriptures as having come from the 
offspring of Shudra men and Brahman women. However, many jaatis in 
south India do not accept their placement by Brahmans in the Shudra 
varna. They claim independent origins, for instance, the Vellalar originat- 
ing from Bhumi Devi, the Earth Goddess (David 1977: 185; Thurston 
1909: Vol. 7, 362; Vincenthnathan 1987: 369-70), and the Kammalar, the 
five artisan castes, fiom Vishvakarma (David 1977: 185-86; Singh 1968; 
Thurston 1909: Vol. 4, 113). 

According to Hindu thought, mixing through intermarriage creates still 
lower offspring. Several lower castes such as the Karaiyar fishing caste, the 
Ambattar barber caste, and the Kusavar potter caste (David 1977: 186, 
18%, 189), have stories in which their ancestors were offspring of two castes 
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or different types of people. These myths, as Mateer points out (1884: 
180), fit the Brahmanical explanation of lower castes and serve the psy- 
chological function of giving these castes pride in at least part of their 
ancestry. Mateer assumes that it is the Untouchables—the supposed offspring 
of such unions—who gain this pride, but I found no Untouchable myth in 
the field or in the caste origin myth literature which indicated that Un- 
touchables originated from intercaste unions; this seems to apply only to 
some non-Untouchable lower caste myths. 

There are also many myths of upwardly mobile lower castes and Un- 
touchable jaatis which lay claim to a twice-born status, but due to bad luck, 
trickery, or misunderstandings, they are not recognised as such today. Of 
special interest here are the recently created myths of two castes, the 
Nadars and Jatavs. With an improving economic position during British 
rule, the Nadars of Tamil Nadu, who were considered Untouchable about 
a century ago but are now considered caste Hindus, changed their caste 
origin myths in a bid for higher status. In their previous myth they claimed 
descent from Adi, considered the ancestress in some Paraiyar origin myths 
(Mateer 1884: 181), or Bhadra Kali (Hardgrave 1969: 273-74). They now 
claim that they are a jaati of the Kshatriya varna, which was conquered and 
lost its rightful position in society (Hardgrave 1969: 71-94). Similarly the 
Jatavs, an endogamous subcaste of Untouchable Chamars in north India, 
tried to dissociate themselves through a myth from the other Chamars and 
claim Kshatriya varna status, though they were not successful in having 
their claim recognised (Lynch 1969: 29, 72). 

Although most of the jaati origin myths in south India seem at variance 
with the Brahmanical Purusha myth and many castes claim higher status 
than is accorded them by society, these myths of non-Brahman caste 
Hindus do not pose a threat to the caste system because they do not refute 
the idea that each caste has different societal functions based on different 
inherent qualities. What caste Hindus claim through these ‘independent’ 
myths is that their caste position is high, or higher than what others are 
willing to concede. As scholars note, this actually reinforces the caste 
sysiem and caste system ideology (e.g., Hardgrave 1969: 78-79). 


Untouchable caste origin myths: The sibling myth 


In contrast to the origin myths just cited, several Untouchable castes in 
various parts of India have myths that the various castes (or Untouchables 
and Brahmans in some versions) came from a set of two or more siblings. 
There is no suggestion in these sibling myths, as there is in some caste 
Hindu myths, of inherent differences among the siblings based on half- 
brothers or sisters born of parents from different castes. The sibling myth 
implicitly makes a claim to equality, which can better be understood (i) in 
the context of the explicit claims to equality discussed earlier, and (ii) in 
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the ‘second context’ of caste Hindu myths and negative claims regarding 
Untouchables (see Bakhtin 1978). Trawick Egnor (1988) suggests that 
Untouchables cannot openly reject the social order and caste Hindu beliefs 
about Untouchables for fear of reprisal, but do so in their folklore covertly, 
and this would be more true for illiterate and less powerful Untouchables, 
such as those who told the sibling myth. However, structuralists (David 
1977: 191-92; Moffat 1979: 121) analyse the sibling myth in the light of caste 
Hindu or scriptural beliefs to support their view that Untouchables do not 
possess a separate subculture, but adhere to caste Hindu notions of hierarchy 
and pollution. Here, on the contrary, I suggest an alternative interpretation of 
the sibling myth based on the Untouchables’ explicit beliefs, as outlined 
earlier. 

Only a few people in Anbur told a sibling myth, and in many Untouch- 
able studies, sibling myths are not even mentioned. However, to my 
knowledge most non-mobile Untouchables either have other origin myths 
(discussed later) that indicate all people are inherently the same, or at least 
they do not have myths indicating that the various jaatis and varnas of 
people are inherently different. The importance of the sibling myth is in (i) 
its uniqueness to Untouchable castes—to my knowledge other castes do 
not have such a sibling myth; (#) its implied egalitarianism with either no 
original caste or only one original caste for all people mentioned; and (ii) 
the fact that it is found in widely dispersed areas of India, suggesting it may 
be old and may have been more widespread in the past than it is now. 

The sibling age hierarchy in some versions—reference to older and 
younger siblings—fits with the Untouchable belief in age hierarchy (see 
‘Untouchable hierarchies’ later), but does not necessarily imply a belief in 
caste inherent differences, for in some such myths the older sibling becomes 
the Untouchable, and in others the younger or middle sibling does. Age 
hierarchy does ‘code-switch’ into caste hierarchy, but it should also be 
noted that one cannot speak ordinary Tamil without using such age- 
hierarchical structures. No special emphasis is put on the age hierarchy by 
saying ‘aNNan’ (older brother) the way an English speaker would be doing 
by saying ‘elder brother’, instead of ‘brother’. North Indian languages have 
a common word for older and younger brother, and north Indian versions I 
have seen do not mention the siblings’ birth order. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that the only Untouchable woman in Anbur who said that the 
younger brother became the Untouchable is very meek and lacks self- 
confidence (highly unusual for Anbur women), while those who said that 
the oider brother became the Untouchable, including Kamachi, are bolder, 
more self-assured persons. 

Before presenting some of the sibling myths, it should be noted again 
that they are different from the myths of upwardly mobile caste Hindus 
and Untouchables, such as the Nadars and Jatavs. Such castes do not have 
a sibling motif in their myths, and thus do not claim they are siblings to 
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others in an original single category or varna, but only that their jaati is of a 
higher varna than recognised by society. One of their goals in using such 
myths is to dissociate themselves from the Untouchable category. The 
Purusha myth of varna origin and the inherent differences among varnas or 
jaatis within a varna are implicitly recognised, and are certainly not refuted. 
The Untouchable sibling myths, on the other hand, do not claim that their 
untouchable jaati is a separate jaati in the Brahman varna. Rather, they 
refute the idea of different caste origins (such as from different body 
parts), by deriving origin from a single category of persons (some mention a 
single caste, others mention no originating caste). The various castes (or 
Untouchables and Brahmans in some versions) are then shown to have 
come from equal parts, i.e., siblings, of this single category, differentiated 
by means of external, not hereditary, factors. 

Before analysing the Untouchable sibling myths further, here is a brief 
sampling of its many versions throughout India. Kamachi learned this one 
(summarised here) from her grandfather: 


There were two brothers who daily sacrificed a buffalo to God, shared 
the meal, then sprinkled water and the buffalo rose to life. One day the 
older brother took some meat, because he had many children and a 
pregnant wife, while the younger brother had few children. The buffalo 
did not come back to life. God then made the younger brother the 
Brahman priest. and the older brother the Paraiyar. 


Kolenda (1964: 75) notes a widespread Untouchable myth in north India: 


. about four original Brahman brothers, one of whom was their 
founding ancestor. In a spirit of cooperation and brotherly love, their 
ancestor removed a dead cow from the brothers’ common kitchen. The 
other three gave priority over kinship to their concept of pollution and 
thus banished the ‘scavenger’ brother, who was for all time defiled. 


Miller (1966: 29) notes the following from the Mahars of Maharashtra: 


A cow bore five sons, each of whom was human. The last son was 
somewhat darker, ill-shapen, and avoided by his brothers. He stayed 
always with her, helping while the other boys ventured farther afield. 
Eventually, the mother was dying. Each boy was asked ‘how will you 
show reverence to your mother when she has died?’ One of the boys 
announced he would perform shradha (ancestral sacrifice) in her memory 
forever; another that he would see to proper disposal of her remains; a 
third that he would comfort her last hours; the fourth that he would 
bring her delicacies until she expired. The fifth . . . said, ‘you have fed 
and nurtured me to youth: I will eat you, and let you continue to nurture 
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me, and keep you with me always.’ For this he was reviled, shunned, 
and called ‘mother-eater’, a term later to become the term ‘Mahar’. 
Despite the purity of intent, the Mahar was barred from the company of 
his peers. 


Mateer (1884: 183) and Moffat (1979: 121) also note Untouchable sibling 
myths in Kerala and various districts in Tamil Nadu. David (1977: 191-92) 
collected two Paraiyar origin myths among Sri Lankan Paraiyars; the first 
is similar to the foregoing myths: 


Two brothers were the pusaris [temple priests] in a Mariamman .. . 
temple. The elder brother decided to fast and to observe a vow of 
silence. He wanted his younger brother to watch over the temple. So he 
said to the people ‘ndn parrayan, tampi pdpar [ʻI will be silent (parrayan), 
my younger brother will watch’]. But the people misunderstood him and 
thought he said, ‘ndn paraiyan, tampi pdpdr (‘I am the drum person . . ., 
younger brother is the priest’. 


The second variant (David 1977: 191-92) speaks of twenty-seven sisters all 
given in marriage to the same man: 


The sixteenth girl was Kati. She and her children went to live in the 
forest. They had no work at first, then began to weave, slaughter goats 
and cows, and deliver messages for others. They were ignorant of 
God .... They were not clean . . . . A son named Nanthan was born 
to them to bring up their state . . . . While Nanthan was living with Kati 
and her children, the Paraiyar or Nanthanar [people of Nanthan] pro- 
gressed. They moved out of the forest to a settlement between the forest 
and the village, the cert. After Nanthan appeared, they learned how to 
keep themselves pure. 


As I see it, the sibling motif by itself makes a prima facie case for 
equality among the various castes, consistent with the explicitly expressed 
belief in equality, and then explains how, despite this, the present day 
realities of Untouchability and caste hierarchy came about. Before present- 
ing the more common Anbur accounts of caste origin, which diverge even 
further from caste Hindu origin myths, I will offer a new interpretation of 
the sibling myths. 

I suggest that these sibling myths are in dialogue with, not reflections of, 
caste Hindu myths and beliefs (see Trawick Egnor 1988 for a similar 
approach to Paraiyar songs). That is, caste Hindu beliefs about hierarchy 
and pollution and their caste origin myths, which reflect these beliefs, 
provide what Bakhtin (1978) refers to as a ‘second context’ for Untouchable 
caste origin myths. Many Anbur Untouchables are aware of and can 
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recount the myths of other castes, for instance, the Vanniyar myth of 
emergence from a sacrificial fire and the Purusha myth of Brahmanical 
Hinduism. They are also acutely aware that caste Hindus believe them to 
be inherently inferior and polluted. In consideration of what Bakhtin calls 
a hidden polemic or hidden dialogue, caste Hindu motifs are present in the 
Untouchable sibling myths not necessarily because Untouchables fully 
agree with them but because they have to address them in order to refute 
or redefine them. That is, their sibling myths admit the existence of social 
hierarchy, and to some extent the purity/pollution basis of it, such as beef- 
eating. They admit the Untouchables’ low position—a social fact that the 
larger society will not allow them to deny. But, by using a sibling motif, 
they refute the caste Hindu claim that caste differences are based on 
different and ranked inborn qualities. 

Thus, conceptual problems are involved in the interpretation of the 
sibling myths. First is the problem that each sibling myth refers only to the 
origin of a particular caste. However, there is some evidence that the myth 
is meant to refer to all Untouchables and all castes. For instance, Kamachi 
came up with a different origin story when I asked her on another occasion 
if anyone in Anbur hamlet ate beef. She said no, that only Vettiyans eat 
beef. When I pressed further, and asked if Anbur people had eaten beef in 
the past, she said they had, that all people had been Vettiyans in the past, 
and that only later people gave up eating beef and distinctions among them 
arose. While this differs from her sibling origin myth, it is in agreement 
with what she considers most important—that ail people are of the same 
origin and are the same. 

There is also the problem that only Untouchables and Brahmans, and no 
other castes, are mentioned in some of the versions. For instance, citing 
the Paraiyar myth about the elder brother whose meanings of parrayan and 
papar are misunderstood, leading to the elder brother becoming a Paraiyar 
and his younger brother a Brahman (papar), David (1977: 205) states, 
echoing Dumont (1970: 46-47, 54), ‘. . . the Paraiyar is an inverted Brahman’. 
A possible reason for including only an Untouchable and a Brahman in 
some versions of the origin myth is that this is the logical minimal set for 
the Untouchable purpose of claiming brotherhood and equality. Even if 
castes intervening between Brahmans and Untouchables are seen as separate 
and inherently different from the Untouchable/Brahman sibling pair, the 
UntouchableYBrahman sibling motif covers the two ex.remes of the caste 
hierarchy and thus throws the basis for the caste structure into question. 
Another jpossibility is that the Untouchable/Brahman sibling motif aims 
more to discredit Untouchability than caste hierarchy per se. 

Apart from the sibling myths, another indication that Untouchables 
believe that all persons are inherently the same comes from a flood myth 
told by Kamachi, Ramanathan, and some other Anbur Untouchables. It is 
about a man and his daughter who got into a gourd during a flood of which 
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they were the sole survivors. Afterwards, God told them to procreate 
(Vincentnathan 1987: 364-65). The Bhils of northwest India have a similar 
flood myth about a brother and sister, both washermen, who got into a 
pumpkin shell and were the sole survivors of the flood. They later became 
husband and wife and became the progenitors of all humans (Koppers 
1988). While Koppers (1988: 289, 291) notes similarity with a Hindu 
scriptural flood myth, one of the differences he points out is that in the 
scriptural account the surviving Manu creates the various people through 
magic, and not through ‘natural’ means. It is clearer in the Untouchable 
version that people came from one common biological source and ancestry, 
and there is nothing to suggest different types of people with different 
qualities. It seems that the Untouchable flood myth, unlike the caste 
Hindu one, serves to quell any arguments about a common or diverse 
ancestry of people by showing that whatever the original source caste 
Hindus may claim, all people in the world today are descended from a 
father and his daughter or a brother and sister. After Kamachi told the 
myth, I asked, ‘What does it mean?’ She replied in her confident manner, 
‘Everyone is one and the same’. 

It is interesting that Ramanathan did not tell a sibling myth, and suggested 
when asked to do so, that my upper caste assistant would know more about 
history than he did. He perhaps was aware that Brahmans and other upper 
castes had other origin myths, and he did not wish to dispute them. He did, 
however, tell the flood myth, which would still, in effect, overturn the caste 
Hindu origin myths, but in a more indirect way than the sibling myth and 
without specific mention of Brahmans. As mentioned earlier, Ramanathan 
in other contexts expressed an explicit belief in all castes being essentially 
the same. 

A Vanniyar also told me a flood myth similar to Kamachi’s and Rama- 
nathan’s versions. But when asked whether this means that all castes are 
equal, he said that originally all were equal, but that over the ages inherent 
differences arose, became permanent, and cannot be changed now. He 
went on at length to discuss the inherent inferiority of Untouchables. It 
appears this flood myth was originally an Untouchable myth, and the 
Vanniyar in dialogic fashion accepted the claim of original equality in the 
myth, but worked out a reply to it in an epilogue about inherent caste 
differences that arose later. The myth and epilogue do not seei: to have 
been created by the same voice, but seem more like a hidden dialogue of 
counter-claims (see Trawick Egnor 1988: 207). 

In addition ‘to the claim of brotherhood with other castes (or between 
Brahmans and Untouchables in some versions), the Untouchable sibling 
myths make a distinction between inherent qualities and external behaviour 
or circumstances. That is, they hold inherent qualities constant by use of 
the sibling motif, then explain the caste system and the differences among 
castes by external factors. The second Paraiyar sibling myth cited by David 
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(1977: 191-92) points to themes of the external nature of purity, pollution 
and hierarchy: the Paraiyars, descendants of the same ancestral parents of 
other castes, may have been uncivilised and impure at one time, but this 
was because they were spatially and occupationally separated from society 
and could not learn correct habits. Their impure habits were neither 
permanent nor inherent, because with the guidance of one of their own, 
Nanthanar (Nandanar), they ‘progressed’, ‘learned how to keep themselves 
pure’, and ‘brought up their state’ (David 1977: 191-92). This myth admits 
that hierarchy and purity are important,‘ but it also indicates that purity 
can be learned and is not a part of one’s substance or nature. This idea fits 
well with the Untouchables’ explicit claims about purity and pollution, and 
about the equal potential of all people to improve. Most Untouchable 
sibling myths indicate the external factor of circumstance to explain how 
differences in caste originated. In Kamachi’s version, a brother was forced 
to steal meat because he had more children and a pregnant wife. In a Pallar 
(Untouchable) myth a man’s property was destroyed by a storm and his 
family reduced to landless Pallar labourers, while his brother’s family 
prospered and became Vellalar landowners (David 1977: 189-90). 

Together these variants of the sibling myth create a logic: people (or 
Untouchables and Brahmans) are basically equal through a common brother 
or sisterhood; the differences among them are in learning, experiences and 
circumstances, and not in inherent qualities. Therefore, these differences 
can be changed. In response to the argument frequently made by caste 
Hindus that differences between caste Hindus and Untouchables in skin 
colour and handsomeness indicate inherent inequalities, the Mahar myth 
(Miller 1966: 29) shows that just as brothers—who are of the same parent 
and same substance—may vary slightly in skin colour and handsomeness, 
this does not mean there are basic substantive differences among them. As 
to the argument that the mother might be the same, but the fathers of each 
sibling different (or the father might be the same, but the mothers dif- 
ferent), the second Sri Lankan Paraiyar origin myth (David (1977: 191-92) 
is about a man and woman with twenty-seven daughters, all married tu one 
man so that both the maternal and paternal sides of the founders of all the 
castes are the same, and there is no extraneous, inferior ancestry for 
Untouchables. 

These myths serve to explain in terms of external factors the Untouchables’ 


t 


* David (1977: 191-92) views the mention of the ceri—the traditional Untouchable hamlet 
outside most Tamu villages—as indicative of Untouchable acceptance of hierarchy and their 
low place within it. Ceri is referred to in a very derogatory way by caste Hindus, and is 
considered a polluted place. But, in explaining how they happen to live in the ceri in the 
present time, the Sri Lankan Untouchables say that they lived in a worse place earlier, the 
forest, and had made commendable progress to move to the ceri. This does not indicate to me 
that they accept caste ideology or the bases of it, only that they are construing their present 
situation in the best possible light. 
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low and defiled status, a present-day painful reality which calls for expla- 
nation. As indicated, if Untouchables believe in caste hierarchy to the 
extent that other castes do, they could enhance their self- and communal 
esteem by having myths like those of the lower, non-Untouchable castes 
presented above. In fact, this is what Untouchable jaatis with a real chance 
of escaping from their Untouchable status have done. The Nadars modified 
their origin myths to claim Kshatriya varna status, in the process validating 
the caste order and its bases. Likewise, the Jatavs advanced enough 
economically to make a bid for Kshatriya varna status through a new myth. 
Only when this claim was not recognised by the larger society did they 
pursue the egalitarian strategy of becoming Buddhist, following Ambedkar’s 
lead (Lynch 1969). 

For non-mobile Untouchables, however, the claim of an original 
common sibling set has a greater psychological payoff, because it implies 
that there are no inherent differences among castes and that the ideological 
basis for the caste order is invalid. Non-mobile Untouchables do not have 
much communal esteem to lose by confronting caste ideology in this way. 
At most, to avoid cognitive dissonance, they would have to admit inherent 
equality with those they consider lower, and this is exactly what Anbur 
people like Kamachi do when claiming that all people were Vettiyans at 
one time. 

While the idiom of purity/pollution (Dumont 1970) is the symbolic language 
used to tell these sibling myths, the structuralism of Lévi-Strauss is more 
useful in understanding their message. These myths are saying something 
about culture and nature different from the monistic approach of caste 
Hindus. They do admit that Untouchables differ from other castes, but 
claim that all people (or Brahmans and Untouchables in some versions) are 
brothers and naturally the same, and that the differences among castes are 
cultural, due to different customs, habits, circumstances, occupations and 
knowledge, all of which can be changed through learning. 


Other accounts of Untouchable caste origin 


For many other Untouchables who emphatically claim that all castes are 
inherently equal, the sibling myth would be unacceptable because they do 
not agree that their Untouchable status is in any way their fault, albeit with 
good intentions such as stealing a piece of beef to help a starving wife or 
removing a dead cow from the kitchen. For these Untouchables the sibling 
myth does not stress strongly enough the theme of inherent equality with 
distinctions based on occupation alone. Houska (1981: 82) found this 
account of caste origin among the Hela Sweepers of Allahabad: 


[Helas] claim that varna and jati should be occupational categories and 
should not be hereditary. This, they claim, was the original intention of 
Lord Krsn when these systems were created as presented in the Gita... . 
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But, over time and due to a conspiracy on the part of Brahmans and other 
high castes, these occupational categories have become hereditary. 


In Anbur only a few people knew the brother myth; the following are 
some of their other accounts of caste origin: 


1. Brahmans created castes by trickery (frequently told). 

2. Castes were created by man for the division of labour, so that ‘he rich 
could take over. 

3. The Brahmans were in the north taking care of cattle. They do not eat 
meat. They came here and created castes. 


The following two versions were told by a 70 year old Anbur man: 


4. Man created castes for division of labour. The rich men wanted 
advantage, so they excluded people, who became ‘excluded people’. 
They pushed some people out so that they themselves could live 
successfully. 

5. Brahmans, who are pastoral people, came from the north. They ate 
beef. Local people took some beef from them secretly. The Brah- 
mans found out and thought they were not of good character. The 
Brahmans gave wives and daughters to kings and officials and got 
land and privileges from kings. They started doing puja. To improve 
their status, they gave up eating beef. 


In none of these accounts is there an indication that castes are based on 
inherent differences. Furthermore, the reason for caste divisions is most 
often attributed to vested interests and the selfish motives of certain 
people, especially Brahmans. In point 3 there is an implication of castes 
based on vegetarianism versus meat-eating, but this applies to Brahmans 
versus all the meat-eating castes of south India; and it is a behavioural, not 
inherent distinction. In point 5 ‘stealing beef’ was suggested as the reason 
why the Brahmans gave some people lower caste status. Again, this applied 
to ‘local people’, not Untouchables in particular, and it was sandwiched 
between two charges against Brahmans: they originally ate beef, and they 
gave their women to kings and officials to get privileges. Furthermore, this 
explanation only followed the claim that castes were a form of division of 
labour to take advantage of others. These other accounts of caste origin, 
more clearly than the sibling myth itself, indicate external and historical 
rather than inherent causes for the differences among castes. 


IV 
Afterlife beliefs 


Eschatological beliefs—where people go after death and why—also give 
insights into concepts of person and society. Many caste Hindus believe in 
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rebirth, that the way one performs one’s caste duties or dharma will affect 
one’s karma and caste position in the next life. Except for some lower, 
- non-Untouchable castes (see Lewis 1965: 253-55 and Vincentnathan 1987: 
420), the rebirth-karma complex seems to be a widely held belief among 
Hindus throughout India (see Daniel 1983), if not often invoked in daily 
life (Keyes 1983: 3—4). It is certainly an idea expressed in the context of 
discussion by caste Hindus about Untouchables. An Anbur Untouchable 
lamented to me that when they work in the field side-by-side with Vanniyars, 
the Vanniyars always bring up birth. So at least in interaction with Untouch- 
ables caste Hindus express the scriptural belief in rebirth. Even considering 
other beliefs, such as belief in heaven and hell or in ghosts (see Dube 1955: 
90-92), or the belief that ancestors (rather than one’s deeds in previous 
incarnations) have caused one’s misfortunes, I have found no indication 
that caste Hindus regard all castes as being of equal substance or qualities. 
Furthermore, it is not unusual for people to hold conflicting and different 
beliefs, and this can be partly understood by conflicting psychological 
needs and particular social contexts and topics of discourse. Caste Hindus, 
too, need to protect their self-esteem as well as optimise cognitive consis- 
tency. I think this may help to explain why many of my Vanniyar informants, 
like Lewis’ Jat informants, claimed they had no afterlife beliefs, positioned 
as they are lower than most other castes except Untouchables; and why 
Vanniyars ‘always bring up birth’ when they are with Untouchables. 

Surveys reveal that significantly fewer Untouchables than caste Hindus 
believe in reincarnation (Juergensmeyer 1982: 24-25; Paranjpe 1970: 52). 
The problem with most questionnaires is (i) that questions are often 
leading; (ii) some Untouchables may feel pressure to give the mainstream 
answer, and (iif) the ‘yes-no’ answer tells nothing about their rebirth 
belief —whether they believe people are born again only as animals, only as 
people in their own lineage or caste, or as people in other castes. In my 
own fieldwork, I first asked, ‘What happens when a person dies?’ and only 
later ‘Are people born again?’ In Anbur, only a few illiterate Untouchables 
express a secondary belief in rebirth, about which they may hold variant 
ideas. Other stucies elsewhere similarly show a lack of, or different, 
rebirth beliefs among Untouchables—Paraiyars in other villages, Pallars, 
Madigas, Chamars, Helas, Bauris, Balahis (see Cohn 1959: 207; Dube 
1955: 90-91; Freeman 1979: 378; Fuchs 1951: 221-22; Gough 1960: 54; 
Houska 1981: 80; Khare 1984: 37; Moffat 1979: 296). 

Anbur people were nearly unanimous about their afterlife beliefs. All 
those I interviewed said that the soul either goes to sorkkam (heaven) or 
naraham (hell). Charity (giving food and help to people in need) was the 
most often mentioned requirement for going to heaven. Selfishness, 
immorality and not having children were given as causes for going to hell. 
Other Untouchables elsewhere have similar beliefs in heaven and hell 
(Dube 1955: 90-91; Fuchs 1951: 222; Houska 1981: 83-84). Dube (1955: 
90-91, 124-25) mentions that caste Hindus believe both in rebirth and in 
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heaven and hell, but for Madiga Untouchables he mentions only a belief in 
heaven and hell. 

When asked if they believe in rebirth, some Anbur Untouchables flatly 
said no. After first saying that the soul went to heaven or hell, a few when 
specifically asked about rebirth, then said there could be rebirth. Almost 
all of these said people might be reborn as various kinds of animals—dogs, 
lizards, donkeys—as punishment for bad deeds. Kamachi said there were 
seven births, six as animals and one as a human. Only one, Suseela’s 
mother, said a person could be reborn as a human again, but only in the 
same lineage; this is similar to Balahi belief (Fuchs 1951: 221). Except for a 
very few Untouchables in other villages and other parts of India who hold 
the more scriptural view of rebirth into various castes, the more common 
Untouchable conception of rebirth would not fit with caste system ideo- 
logy, which is based on rebirth up and down the hierarchy of castes. While 
some caste Hindus may also believe persons tend to be born within their 
own lineage, they would still very likely hold some belief in inherent 
differences among castes. My Vanniyar informant who said he had no 
afterlife belief was very explicit about the inherent inferiority of Un- 
touchables. The point to be made here is that Untouchables’ afterlife 
beliefs are consistent with their other beliefs insofar as they do not indicate 
inherent caste differences. 

As for theories of cause and effect, Untouchables also have a different 
idea about karma (vinai in Tamil), unconnected with the rebirth belief. 
Kolenda (1964) and Trawick Egnor (1986: 335-36) found that they do not 
attribute present troubles to their own misdeeds in past births (since most 
lack such a belief), but rather to the actions of senior kin or ancestors. 
Kolenda (1964) explains that this different concept of karma helps lower 
castes preserve their self-esteem. Trawick Egnor (1986: 336) writes, 
‘Inasmuch as the doctrine of karma is used to justify a system of rank by. 
birth, the Paraiyar redefinition of karma attacks the underpinnings of that 
system itself.” She shows (1986: 336) how Untouchables’ laments stress 
their blamelessness for their present suffering: by metaphor or code- 
switching they put the blame not only on their senior kin, but on the higher 
castes. This would also resonate with the sibling myth, where the Un- 
touchable and Brahman (or higher caste ancestors) are siblings. 

Some Untouchables have a belief in fate (viti), which is also unconnected 
with the karma-dharma-rebirth complex or with misdeeds of ancestors 
(Freeman 1979: 378; Houska 1981: 81; Vincentnathan 1987: 421). It is used 
as an explanation when no natural or supernatural cause can be found. 
While caste Hindus may also attribute some misfortunes to their ancestors 
or to fate, Untouchables and caste Hindus differ. Untouchables would not 
attribute their birth (or anyone’s birth) into a particular caste to karma, 
whereas caste Hindus would be more likely to do so, especially in relation 
to Untouchables. 
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Vv 


Untouchable beliefs: Historical tradition or 
functional response? 


Before going further, it is necessary to address questions about the origin 
of these Untouchable cosmogonic and eschatologic beliefs. Research on 
the beliefs of various Untouchable castes was conducted in the 19th century 
and much of this can be found in the regional gazetteers and compendia of 
castes and tribes. The sibling myth of Paraiyar Untouchables is mentioned 
in Mateer’s 1884 article. The afterlife beliefs of Paraiyars are mentioned by 
Thurston (1909: Vol. 6, 112). Early Indian tradition similarly had a belief 
in heaven and hell and lacked the rebirth belief (Basham 1954: 237, 238, 
242; Hart 1975: 41-42; Stein 1967: 261), and an egalitarian ethos has been 
present at various times in India’s history in the heterodox religions and 
bhakti movements. What is considered ‘traditional’ Brahmanical Hinduism, 
with the rebirth-karma-dharma-complex, was not widespread in south 
India until about a thousand yedrs ago (Stein 1967: 261). Khare (1984: 6, 
24) notes that current Untouchable beliefs may stem from early Indic 
tradition carried on over the ages. At least I know of no historical evidence 
to suggest that Untouchables ever held beliefs in rebirth or caste inherent 
differences. As for foreign influence, the imported egalitarian religions of 
Islam and Christianity have been present in India for centuries, even 
millennia, but foreign ideas more likely had greater impact in recent 
centuries. And in this century, the rise of an anti-Brahman, atheistic 
ideology in Tamil Nadu has certainly had an impact on many Untouchables 
in Anbur. 

It is significant that the sibling myths and heaven/hell belief, dating back 
at least one hundred years and perhaps much longer, are present among 
several Untouchable castes in various widely scattered parts of India. 
However, many caste Hindus near the various Untouchable communities 
and in greater contact with them than they were with each other in the past 
hold the rebirth belief and do not use sibling myths to account for the 
origin of their castes. Untouchable exclusion by and isolation from nearby 
caste Hindus may in part account for the differences between Untouchables 
and caste Hindus, but what then would account for the similarities among 
different Untouchable castes widely separated? Historical processes, such 
as diffusion, would have played a part in these similar Untouchable beliefs 
and myths in different parts of India, but other factors, such as the need for 
self- and communal esteem, help to explain more fully why Untouchables 
accepted these beliefs. In this way such Untouchable beliefs—whether 
stemming from ancient Indic tradition, independent invention, dialogic 
development, or outside borrowings—can be viewed as subcultural traits 
developed or maintained at least in part as a response to a dominant 
culture that does not adequately satisfy Untouchable psychological needs. 
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VI 
Caste Hindu and Untouchable concepts of society 


According to Dumont (1970: 231-34), the caste Hindu concept of society 
or ideology is holism through hierarchy based on separation of the pure 
and impure, and separation and interdependence of pure and impure 
castes. The impure castes take away impurities from the pure castes, or do 
the impure jobs, to help pure castes avoid or rid themselves of pollution. 
Political and economic concerns are encompassed within purity and holism 
concerns.’ The caste Hindu concept of society relates to their concept of 
person. The different castes fulfilling different functions for the society are 
composed of people inherently suited for their caste occupations. In this 
view, the inherent pollution of Untouchables and their supposed inability 
to do higher or more important work specially suits them to do polluting 
jobs and menial, heavy agricultural work. 

My information regarding a possibly different Untouchable concept of 
society comes mainly from my fieldwork in Anbur. ï have found that 
Anbur Untouchables have a different view of the society, which logically 
relates to their concept that persons are basically the same; however, they 
are also practical and realistic (for a similar ‘pragmatic ethos’ among 
Chamars, see Khare 1984: 93-111). They subscribe to the requirements of 
societal holism, but in a different way. One Anbur person said that even 
though everyone is basically the same, everyone cannot be doing the same 
job. Division of labour is considered a societal necessity, and they view 
many problems today as conflicts arising from people doing the occupations 
of other castes. As one Anbur man put it, ‘We can do the occupations of 
other castes, but conflict would occur.’ Furthermore, division of labour 
does not imply that occupations should be ranked, or that some people 
should have a great deal more power and wealth than others. Muttu, an 
Anbur college man, expressed that there should be respect for all types of 
work. Many Anbur people put this into practice. My upper caste assistant 
was surprised to see educated Anbur Untouchables with good jobs engaging 
in manual labour around the village, labour he said upper caste people 
would not do. 


’ According to many scholars (e g., Béteille 1983; Inden 1986; Kolenda 1976; Marnott 
1976, 1989), this is too simplified and perhaps Western-imposed to represent the complex, 
non-linear reality of Hindu society. Furthermore, according to Dirks (1989), the structure 
with Brahmans at the top may be a recent phenomenon due to the toppling of the kings under 
British rule (also see Raheja 1989). Nevertheless, the Dumontian view seems to be an ideal 
concept of society expressed by many upper caste Hindus (see Berreman 1971, Radha- 
krishnan 1927). While Dirks points to the social-structural reality of the king in the top 
position, Dumont perhaps points to the cultural concept of society employed by upper castes 
to help validate their position above the lower castes. Both cognitive hierarchical strategies 
are used—one with the Brahman on top and the other with the king or landowner on 
top—according to context. Neither ts incorrect. 
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In the Anbur concept of society, caste is not very relevant, even though 
alt Anbur people know about caste and can say something about it. Except 
for a sense of caste as a supportive kin group, caste is an issue imposed 
from outside. Anbur people do not characterise themselves as Paraiyars or 
Untouchables, unless this is foisted upon them or they are responding | 
negatively to this status, as in making counter-claims to those made by 
caste Hindus about Untouchables. If at all hierarchical distinctions among 
various types of people are brought up by Anbur people themselves, these 
distinctions are quite often between ‘rich people’ and ‘poor people’. Society, 
according to recurring Anbur themes, is composed of rich and poor, 
master and servant, king and subject (in their folktales), landowners and 
labourers, oppressors and the oppressed. They see and speak of them- 
selves as ‘poor people’, and further, as poor people made poor by circum- 
stances or by what they perceive as an unfair, illogical ideology of caste and 
Untouchability, created by certain others for personal gain. They charac- 
terise themselves as taazhtta paTToor, ‘he who has been made to go down’ 
(causative form), rather than in the caste Hindu euphemism of Untouchables 
as faazhnda jaathi, ‘the caste which has gone down’ (whether by their own 
failings or at the hands of others is unclear by the grammatical construc- 
tion). ` 


Untouchable hierarchies 


Untouchables do subscribe to the Indian age and gender hierarchies: elders 
and husbands should be given respect. But I found this more a formality, 
more evident during rituals than an actual daily practice in Anbur and 
among Untouchables elsewhere (see Dube 1955: 139-41; Freeman 1979: 
74; Houska 1981: 109-10; Mahar 1960: 286; Searle-Chatterjee 1981: 98; 
Vincentnathan 1987: 267-79). It seems, however, that age and gender 
hierarchies may be used by Untouchables to claim equahty. At least this 
possibility should be given some consideration. All over India Untouchables 
are striving for an image of decency by trying to make their communities 
give more respect to their elders and their women more respect to their 
husbands, so that they can become more respectable communities within 
Indian society. An Anbur college man wrote a village drama in 1985 about 
treating the retired father with kindness and respect. He said that it was 
based on some true situations in Anbur that needed correcting. Cohn 
(1955: 67) notes similar efforts on the part of Chamars in a north Indian 
village: ‘Camdrs are trying to tighten the authority of the father and place 
restrictions on the wife.’ 

Some Anbur women are conscious of the caste Hindu attitude that 
Untouchable women are Hess controlled and less submissive to their hus- 
bands. Although I found Anbur women, in striking contrast to Vanniyar 
women, to be dynamic and outspoken, sometimes contradicting their 
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husbands, some of them emphatically told me several times, without my 
inquiring or bringing up the topic, that they give respect to their husbands 
by using respectful verb forms, etc. Caste Hindu women do not make such 
emphatic claims, but simply behave respectfully. The emphatic nature of 
the Anbur claim indicates a hidden dialogue or polemic directed at a 
second context of other speech acts (see Bakhtin 1978), such as negative 
caste Hindu stereotypes of Untouchables and Untouchable women. Because 
Anbur people often insisted and tried to show that they were like caste 
Hindus, I took their emphatic claim to mean that the women considered . 
themselves equal to caste Hindu women in being respectful to their husbands. 
Cohn (1955: 67) and Houska (1981: 109-10) also note a similar trend of 
north Indian Untouchables’ modelling the gender hierarchy on the caste 
Hindu model. 

However, at least some Anbur people see paradox of desiring equality 
on the one hand, and on the other, of using gender and age hierarchies in a 
conscious effort to prove equality with the larger society. They explain that 
hierarchy derives from the selfish motives of certain people. One Anbur 
man, Kandan, said that men keep women down for selfish reasons (“in- 
centnathan 1987: 276-77). On the other hand, some Untouchable women 
do not completely subscribe to the Hindu gender hierarchy. Kamachi 
claims that women are superior to men because only Shakti, the Goddess, 
was present in the beginning, and all deities, creation, and people come 
from her. She explains that women are actually stronger than men, except 
that menses makes them weaker; they should therefore not quarrel with 
men in this weakened state. 

In addition to age and gender hierarchies, Untouchable communities 
usually have subcaste kierarchies (Béteille 1965: 38, 92, 93; Houska 1981: 
315; Moffat 1979; Murthy 1971: 168-69; Patwardhan 1973: 7, 29, 187). 
Although Anbur people were uneasy speaking about them, and Suseela 
whispered they should not be spoken of in public (for similar sensitivity, 
see Moffat 1979: xl), they did recognise several Untouchable jaatis and 
four defunct tozhils (occupations) within their own caste—Pusaris, Talai- 
yaris, Tacchans, and Vettiyans.* Anbur people listed these jaatis and 
occupational grades in random order, but were able to list them in hie- 
rarchical order if pressed to do so, each using a different scheme that 
placed his/her own group at the top (for example, by truncating the list, see 
Vincentnathan 1987: 279-93). Kamachi, for instance, priding herself on 
being the naaTTaanmai’s (panchayat head’s) daughter in another village, 
included panchayat and administrative positions on her list intermingled 
with the occupational grades. She put two of these ahead of the Pusaris, 


* They were no Vettiyans in Anbur hamlet, though the other three grades were present. It 
seems that Vettiyans, who are the traditional mortuary workers, form a separate endogamous 
sub-caste; there is some intermarriage among other grades, but only one between a Pusari and 
a Vethyan,'a love marriage. 
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with naaTTaanmai, her father’s position, first. Kamachi is of the Tacchan 
grade, according to Suseela. 

In Anbur and as far as I could glean from other studies, however, most 
Untouchables believe they are neither inherently inferior to higher grades 
nor inherently superior to lower grades. It seems, rather, that in situations 
of no real hope for status advancement or eradication of Untouchability, as 
in the pasc or in more rural and remote villages, Untouchables are left to 
achieve whatever status and self-esteem they can within their own com- 
munity by whatever means are available. With self-esteem being thwarted 
in the larger society, Untouchables are very sensitive about status matters, 
sometimes rejecting the status criteria of the general society, sometimes 
modifying them, and at other times using them when advantageous to 
themselves or to avoid the status loss in being identified with still ‘lower’ 
people. I sensed that the Anbur Pusaris feel some secret pride that they are 
of a traditionally superior grade, but they more openly make a distinction 
within their Untouchable community between ‘decent’ people of all grades 
and poor, dirty, and ‘uncivilised’ people of all grades. Suseela, a Pusari, 
stressed that the poor people of Anbur would be able to advance with 
education and economic opportunities. 

Furthermore, in claiming equality, Untouchables, even the illiterate 
among them, are under the pressure of cognitive consistency to uphold the 
idea of inherent equality within their caste. As mentioned, Kamachi said 
that all people had been Vettiyans in the past. Though certain Untouchable 
grades usually do claim superiority, if indirectly, over others, this claim to 
superiority it seems is based on external circumstances or behaviour (such 
as occupation or avoidance of polluting substances), and not usually, as 
discussed above, on inborn differences (see Houska 1981: 33; Vincent- 
nathan 1987: 440-42). And the fact that Untouchables feel uneasy about 
their hierarchy of Untouchable grades and castes shows their ambivalent 
attitude and perhaps their awareness of some cognitive dissonance. 


Vil 
Conclusion 


From the information on Untouchable beliefs presented in the foregoing, it 
is apparent that we can speak of Untouchables pa-ticipating in a shared 
Hindu culture, with core values or themes of hierarchy, holism, and 
purity/pollution, as well as the many other Hindu beliefs and values not 
mentioned here. We can also speak of an Untouchable subculture because, 
at least for a number of non-mobile Untouchables in various parts of India, 
beliefs about purity, pollution and different types and rankings of people 
differ from caste Hindu beliefs. This shared Untouchable subculture includes 
both hierarchical and egalitarian themes, but at its base is an egalitarian 
concept of person. In their concept of society, hierarchical differences 
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among castes and grades are conceded, but explained mainly by external 
factors, while many caste Hindus attribute the low position of Untouch- 
ables or their seeming inability to advance even with government aid to 
their inherently inferior nature, some explaining this through the karma- 
dharma-rebirth complex as caused by misdeeds. 

As noted, caste Hindus sometimes engage in egalitarian thinking and 
social strategies as well, in certain contexts, and not all view Untouchables 
as inherently inferior (see Béteille 1986; Cohn 1959: 214; Mahar 1958: 
57-58; Ramanujan 1989), but many do hold a non-egalitarian concept of 
person. And there is evidence of some Untouchables: shifting between 
egalitarian and hierarchical concepts of person. The Nadars (Hardgrave 
1969) and Jatav Chamars (Lynch 1969) abandoned concepts of equality by 
changing their caste origin myths. 

Which concepts of person and society people hold certainly have to do 
with cultural tradition and transmission. While Untouchable beliefs and 
values may resemble those of caste Hindus in some respects, their concepts 
of person and society do differ from those of caste Hindus in areas that 
relate to Untouchability and the caste system. And these differences 
cannot be explained by cultural or subcultural tradition alone, but require 
consideration of social position and psychological forces as well. I would 
suggest that each person holds particular concepts cf person and society, 
end has the potential to switch these concepts, according to situation; the 
need for self-esteem and various other needs; the other people present or 
in the person’s awareness, and their power, statuses, beliefs, values and 
claims; and the cultural constructs available or that can be devised. Both 
equality and hierarchy are themes that run throughout Indian tradition, 
and both have been part of the action and discourse of outside colonialists 
and contacts. While these culturally constructed themes admittedly affect 
human behaviour and social arrangements, they can also be seen as 
instrumental measures used where applicable or pursued when necessary 
as a means to fulfil psychological needs, such as self-esteem (see Hartzler 
1976: 14), or to frame social realities or pursue social goals. In this view, 
Untouchables, like other Indians and like other people elsewhere, are 
neither homo hierarchicus nor homo aequalis. They are homo sapiens, 
thinking people, and as such, they have devised their own satisfying con- 
cepts of person and society. 
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| Tamil Muslims and non-Brahmin 
atheists, 1925—1940 


J.B.P. More 


The relationship between the Hindus and Muslims of British India at the 
political and social level during the 19th and 20th centuries is a subject of 
deep scholarly interest. Many studies have been done on this relationship 
but most of them concentrate on the northern provinces. Very few studies 
have been done regarding the southern province of Madras. It is difficult to 
point out even a single important study devoted exclusively to the Hindu- 
Muslim relationship in this province. 

The study by R. Suntharalingam (1974) on nationalism in the Madras 
province or Madras Presidency during the second half of the 19th century 
contains a section on the Muslims who, since the foundation of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885, were divided between pro-Congressists and 
anti-Congressists (Suntharalingam 1974: 352-53). Most of the other general 
studies of a socio-political nature for instance, by David Arnold (1977), 
Christopher Baker (1976), David Washbrook (1976), and Eugene Irschick 
(1969), concentrate mainly on Brahmin and non-Brahmin roles in.con- 
temporary south Indian society and pay only peripheral attention (or no 
attention at all) to the Muslims or to the Hindu-Muslim relationship. 

Susan Bayly of the University of Cambridge, in her recent work (1989) 
on south Indian society from 1700 to 1900, puts forward the thesis that. 
there was no hardened frontier separating the three. religious communities 
of the south—Hindus, Muslims and Christians—because they shared many 
common customs, values and practices. She also asserts that there was no 
real gulf dividing Urdu-speaking Muslims and Tamil-speaking Muslims of 
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south India during the same period (ibid.: 101). Bayly maintains that Islam 
(like Christianity) grew because Muslims identified themselves with the 
various aspects of Hinduism, especially ‘low’ Hinduism, and not because of 
Islam’s egalitarian or monotheistic message (ibid.: 1,13, 458). Further, she 
helds that ‘the manifestations of Islam and Christianity which took root in 
south India should now be seen as fully “Indian” religious systems’ (ibid. : 
454). According to her, conversions took place because the converts wanted 
‘to elevate their standing within a locally recognised scheme of ceremonial 
rank and precedence’ (ibid.: 458). Her views and conclusions on south 
Indian Muslims very much resemble the views expressed earlier by scholars 
like Imtiaz Ahmad, who actually claims that ‘the Islamic traditions and the 
indigenous custom-oriented traditions have blended to such an extent that 
they have become complementary integral parts of a single, common 
religious system’ (Ahmad 1981: 15). 

Kenneth McPherson, in his study of trends in the political evolution of 
the Mustims of the Madras Presidency from 1901 to 1937, distinguishes 
Urdu-speaking Muslims from Tamil-speaking Muslims (McPherson 1969: 
381—402). But he fails to consider seriously the non-Brahmin Dravidian 
factor, which to my mind is crucial to the understanding to the evolution of 
the Tamil Muslims in their relationship with Urdu-speaking Muslims and 
the factor or factors that divide them. 

The non-Brahmin movement, or the Dravidian movement as it is popu- 
lafty known, comprised two trends: political and apolitical. In this paper, 
we will mainly concentrate on the apolitical trend, as represented by the. 
Self-respect Movement founded in 1925, and its impact on the Tamil 
Muslims. This will throw light not only on the views and assertions of Susan 
Bayly, but also on some important aspects of south Indian society, for 
instance, the phenomenon of conversions to Islam, the plight of the low caste 
Hindus, the affirmation of Tamil Muslim identity, the division between 
Tamil and Urdu-speaking Muslims and the striking characteristics of the 
Islam of-the Tamil Muslims. 


oe 
Historical background 


The Madras Presidency came into existence due to the administrative and 
political needs of the British, who, by the end of the 18th century, had to a 
great extent consolidated their grip on south India. The supremacy of the 
British in this part of India became unquestionable by the next century, 
when the political influence of the Mysore Sultans was eliminated and the- 
power of the Urdu-speaking Muslim Nawab of Carnatic (a region compris- 
ing large parts of the Madras Presidency) was considerably reduced and the. 
Nawabship itself abolished in 1855. 

The Presidency as it existed during the 19th and 20th centuries, comprised 
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the predominantly Telugu-speaking Andhra region of the north, the pre- 
dominantly 'Tamil-speaking country of the south, and the Malabar and 
South Canara districts of the west. The Tamil country alone, now equivalent 
to the state of Tamil Nadu, was made up of a great quadrant, a little over 
50,000 sq miles, lying between the sea and the Deccan plateau (Spate et al. 
1960: 739). The Presidency itself, especially its Tamil component, was far 
removed from the Gangetic plain, the heart of political India and the 
north-western passes through which, for centuries, foreign people had 
made their way into northern India and beyond. 


Urdu- and Tamil-speaking Muslims 


With the irruption of the newly Islamised Arabs into north-west India in 
the 8th century and the implantation of the Turkish Sultanate at Delhi a 
few centuries later, the course of India’s history entered a new phase. 
Although the Musalman power was firmly established in northern India, 
no attempt was made by the Muslim monarchs to extend their sway over 
the Deccan and the extreme south of the peninsula until the closing years 
of the 13th century (Venkataramannaya 1942: 13). After this, it was only in 
the second half of the 17th century that the political influence of the 
Mughal emperors, who succeeded the Delhi Sultans, penetrated deep into 
the south. Emperor Aurangzeb conquered the Deccan and appointed a 
Nizam (governor) to rule from Hyderabad. Under the Nizam, with Arcot 
as the capital, the Carnatic Nawabs ruled large tracts of south-east India, 
until they were incorporated into the Madras Presidency by the British. 

Before and during the rule of the Nawabs of Carnatic, a large number of 
soldiers, poets and administrators came and settled in south India from the 
Deccan and north India (Kokan 1974: 1-10). These settlers and their 
descendants made, south India their home. But they did not sever their 
historical, cultural and ethnic ties with their northern Muslim brethren. 
They were mainly Urdu-speakers. Being just a southern extension of north 
Indian and Deccani Muslim culture, they were never able to identify 
themselves fully with the predominantly non-Urdu-speaking local popula- 
tions. 

However, long before the incursions of Muslims into northern India and 
their eventual establishment as a political power, there were Muslim colonies 
in southern India which had long-standing trading relations with the ancient 
Romans, Greeks and Arabs. In Tamil literature there are references to 
Muslims from the 8th century onwards. Islam in southern India actually owes 
its Origin primarily to its direct contact with the Arab traders, who contracted 
marriage alliances with indigenous coastal women. The chiltren born of 
these unions and their descendants were Muslims and their mother tongue 
was always Tamil or its derivative Malayalam. Since missionary activities 
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seem to have taken place to convert the local people to Islam, local 
converts were also added to them from time to time. 

The Tamil Muslims can be divided into three groups: the Marakkayars, 
the Lebbais and the Rawthers. In a recent article entitled, “The Marakkayar 
Muslims of Karikal, south India’(1991a), I have shown that the Tamil 
Muslims, though they follow many non-Islamic customs and habits in their 
lives, still adhere strictly to the core Islamic principles like belief in One 
God, equality before God and brotherhood, Last Judgement and Resur- 
rection. On the whole, the way of life and customs of these Muslims are 
centrally Islamic. In the non-central areas of living, they have been able to 
accommodate many non-Islamic customs which do not really contradict the 
central Islamic norms (More 1991a: 25-44). 

The Marakkayars were Sunnites of the Shafi school, while the Lebbats 
and Rawthers were Sunnites of the Hanafi school. It seems that the Tamil 
Muslim sub-divisions were not hierarchically ranked, but are of approxi- 
mately equal status (Mines 1978: 162.) Though it contradicts the claims of 
Susan Bayly, this view seems to confer the Tamil Muslims with a distinct 
identity in the Indian religious landscape and is generally held to distinguish 
them from the other Muslims, including the Madras Urdu-speaking 
Muslims. 

One other historical factor that divides the Tamil Muslims from the 
Urdu-speaking Muslims is that the latter once belonged to the ruling class. 
Dispossessed of political power by the British, they flocked to Madras city, 
the capital of the Madras Presidency, in search of new avenues in employ- 
ment and business (Dupuis 1960: 405). On the contrary, the Tamu Muslims 
were in all respects an independent Muslim group. Their social relationship 
with the Urdu-speaking Muslims was limited, though they shared the same 
religion, Islam, with them. They seem to have taken little interest in who 
governed the country. The traditional and principal interests of many of 
them lay in trade and commerce, and they were especially proud of 
keeping up with the tradition of trade bequeathed to them by the Arabs. 


Muslims and Hindus 


Already in the 1830s, the abolition of Persian as the official language and 
its replacement by English and the vernacular languages and the introduc- 
tion of modern education in English had dealt a severe blow to the prestige 
and the influence of the Muslims throughout India. Both the Tamil and 
Urdu-speaking Muslims shunned modern Western education and concen- 
trated more on traditional methods of education. As time passed, the 
Tamil Brahmins, of all communities of the Presidency, had forged ahead in 
the field of education. By virtue of this, they had come to dominate also 
the public services and the political movements of the Presidency, for 
instance, the Madras branch of the Indian National Congress. By the turn 
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of the century, the cleavage between Brahmins and non-Brahmin Hindu 
interests in the field of education, employment and politics became more 
and more glaring. 

In 1906, the All India Muslim League was founded in Dacca to protect 
Muslim interests in India. Its Madras branch was founded in 1908. The 
very next year, separate electorates were accorded to the Muslims. Until 
about 1930, Muslim politics in the Presidency was dominated by the Urdu- 
speaking aristocratic merchant elite, centred in Madras city. The situation 
of the Tamil Muslims, who had their own powerful merchant elite and who 
until the launching of the Non-Cooperation and Khilafat Movements in the 
1920s were impervious to national and pan-Islamic sentiments and usually 
kept a low political profile, underwent a sea-change. In fact, the Khilafat 
Movement drew the Tamil Muslims into national and international issues 
and made them join hands with the Urdu-speaking Muslims. They thus 
became conscious of their Islamic identity and there was certainly an 
awakening of their political consctousness, too. 

The failure of the Khilafat Movement left them, like all other Muslims, 
disenchanted with the unreliable attitude of the Congress party. But being 
inexperienced in politics, especially national politics, they preferred to stay 
in the background, in spite of their considerable economic clout, while the 
Urdu-speaking Muslims. occupied the front rank in both national and 
provincial politics. Besides, language was certainly a barrier for the Tamil 
Muslims in communicating with the mainly Urdu-speaking north Indian 
Muslims. This was another strong reason for them accepting Urdu leader- 
ship in politics until about 1930. 

While the Congress and the All India Muslim League were evolving as 
nation-wide organisations, there came into existence in 1916 in the Madras 
Presidency the South Indian Liberal Federation or the Justice party. This 
party was founded by non-Brahmin stalwarts, exclusively for non-Brahmins. 
The Muslims and the Indian Christians were considered as non-Brahmins 
by the Justice party whose foundation was a reaction to Brahmin domination 
in public life. It is a peculiar domination because Brahmins, who constituted 
just about 3 per cent of the total population of the Presidency, had gained 
ascendancy over the remaining 97 per cent in the political, employment 
and educational fields. 

This quickly led to a resentment of the traditional ritual and cultural 
domination of the Brahmins also. Many non-Brahmins claimed themselves 
to be Dravidians, the descendants of the original inhabitants of the soil, 
while the Brahmins were considered to be Aryan intruders into India. The 
caste system, which had privileged the Brahmins, was subjected to heavy 
criticism and the importance and development of Tamil were stressed. 

Even within the ranks of the Congress, the non-Brahmins began to 
organise themselves against Brahmin domination. At the twenty-sixth 
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session of the non-Brahmins was held under the presidency of E.V. Rama- 
samy Naicker, member of a wealthy business family of Erode. Resolutions 
were passed demanding communal representation (Veeramani 1981: 32), 
and it was also decided at this conference that Tamil should be given equal 
status with Sanskrit. 

Eventually, the disenchantment of Ramasamy with the Congress and its 
policies, dominated by Tamil Brahmin professionals in the south, led him 
to quit the Congress and start the Self-respect Movement in 1925. He and 
his followers trained their guns against the Brahmins, the caste system and 
the various Hindu religious mythologies. Their aim was to reform the 
Tamil or Dravidian society so that it became truly rational. Unlike the 
Justice party, which had a political and provincial character and which showed 
more interest in participating in the electoral and legislative process instituted 
by the British government rather than propagating or promulgating far- 
reaching social reforms in the Hindu society, the Self-respect Movement was 
purely a Tamil reform movement, with no political ambitions whatsoever. 

It was during this period that the Tamil Muslims, too, became conscious 
of their Tamil identity. Tamil Muslim journals like Dar-ul-Islam were 
committed to the promotion of Tamil. The editor of Dar-ul-Islam, 
P. Dawood Sha, was a B.A. of the Madras University and a gold medalist of 
the Madurai Tamil Sangam. He was particularly interested in the promo- 
tion of chaste Tamil. In his journal, the Tamil moulvis and alums were 
heavily criticised for their inadequate knowledge of Tamil, both spoken 
and written.’ There were other Tamil Muslim journals like Hifazatul Islam 
and Al Kalam which defended the alms and moulvis.’ 

The Majlis-ul-ulema founded in Tiruchirappalli in 1917 was an organisation 
essentially funded by Tamil Muslim money.’ The rich Tamil Muslim mer- 
chant, Jamal Mohammad, was the chief sponsor of this organisation. 
During the fourth conference of the Majlis-ul-ulema in 1927, Khalifullah P., a 
notable Tamil Muslim leader and lawyer from Tiruchirappalli, declared the 
need to start a Tamil Muslim daily for the benefit of the Tamil Muslims.‘ 
Thus, while the non-Brahmin Hindus were promoting a Dravidian or 
Tamil identity, there was a certain awakening of linguistic consciousness 
among the ‘Tamil Muslims too. 

The Justice party, which captured power in the Presidency under the 
Montague—Chelmsford Reforms of 1919, very soon discredited itself in the 
eyes of Muslims, by failing to satisfy the demands of its Muslim supporters. 
They were accused of catering to the needs of only high caste Hindus.’ In 
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any case, the popular Muslim support for the party was never important at 
any point of time. Thus, the Muslims of Madras, especially during the 
latter half of the 1920s, were in a position where they could neither rely on 
the Congress nor the Justice party for their welfare: They generally kept 
aloof from the Civil Disobedience Movement launched by the Congress in 
1929, and almost ignored the Justice party which was increasingly under 
the control of big landlords (More 1991b: 70). Moreover, during this 
period the prominent Muslim leaders of Madras, who were essentially 
Urdu-speakers, were scattered in various organisations and factions, often 
quarrelling with one another (ibid.: 91-94). It was under these circumstances 
that the apolitical Self-respect Movement, fully committed to social reforms, 
came to play a crucial role in the Tamil country. This had far-reaching 
implications for Tamils in general and the Tamil Muslims in particular. In 
this paper, we are concerned only with its implications for the Tamil 
Muslims and their religion, Islam. 


II 
Self-respecters and Muslims 


Mainly for historical reasons, the Madras Presidency, especially its Tamil 
districts, has always been considered as the bastion of Hinduism. The 
emergence of the atheist Self-respect Movement in such an environment 
introduced an important ideological contradiction in Tamil society, which 
_ was essentially hierarchical in nature. The movement itself grew in a hostile 
atmosphere, though the Justice party leaders patronised it (Baker 1976: 
83). By organising public meetings and through the press, the Self-respect 
Movement led its virulent campaign against the Brahmins, the Congress 
and the Hindu religion in its popular forms. This very soon caught the 
attention and imaginatior of the Tamil people, including the Muslims. 

But propaganda alone was not enough to assure its survival in the long 
run. So its strategy was to identify itself more and more with the causes and 
grievances of the various non-Brahmin Hindu castes who were considered 
to be socially depressed and backward. The Muslims, though a distinct 
group, were nevertheless considered to be socially backward in several 
ways. Through their propaganda machinery, the Self-respecters championed 
the Muslims’ causes too, and highlighted their grievances. Thus there 
developed a relationship which inevitably was to have a lasting impact on 
the Tamil segment of the Muslims. 

E.V. Ramasamy not only participated in the conferences held by the 
non-Brahmin castes, but also actively encouraged such conferences.® Simi- 
larly, he also participated in many Muslim conferences organised in the 
Tamil areas. He was not only invited to speak at these conferences, but was 
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also asked to preside over some conferences. He cleverly used such confer- 
ences to air his religious and political views, taking care not to offend the 
Muslims. 

At the Prophet’s birthday meeting at Satyamangalam on 8 August 1930, 
Ramasamy declared: 


_..1 [say] to both Hindu and Muslim communities. It is not an exag- 
geration to [talk] about it. The philosophy of Isiam most probably suits 
all people of the world. Because it is a religion that came into existence 
recently, it should be [said] that it is a reformed religion . .. . More 
than Muslims, Hindus are a greater obstacle to unity. The Hindu policy 
is full of superstitiousness, where there is no place for love and 
umty... .’ 


At the Coimbatore district Muslim conference, he came out strongly in 
favour of separate electorates for Muslims because the majority of the 
Muslims wanted Muslim representatives to be elected by Muslim votes.” 

Moreover, the Kudiarasu, the principal Tamil press organ of the move- 
ment, in its zeal to undo the Hindu caste structure more than in its love for 
Islam, encouraged the outcaste Untouchables to take refuge in Islam if 
they really wanted equality. According to Kudiarasu, Christianity cannot 
give freedom because of its caste structure, and in Hinduism there was no 
freedom at all.’ 

Ramasamy himself, during his speech at the Erode Municipal Elementary 
School to celebrate the Prophet’s birthday, asked the Muslims to bring into, 
their religion those who suffer and who are looked down upon, and make 
the happiness of equality and brotherhood that they (Muslims) enjoy 
available to the depressed people.” 

It should be noted that the Self-respect Movement did not stop with 
criticising Hindu religious dogmas and practices, but also directed its 
criticisms against the unIslamic customs of the Muslims as well as their 
religious teachers, the mullahs. It condemned outright customs like wor- 
shipping at dargahs'' and the extravagant participation of both Hindus and 
Muslims in allasamy pandigai (Mohurram).” 

In its attack on the mullahs, the Self-respect Movement characterised 
them as Muslim purohits (priests) or Muslim Brahmins, whose dominance 
was still alive while the Hindu purohits’ dominance was being destroyed. It 
further insisted that, while the Hindu non-Brahmins had awakened, the 
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Muslim non-Brahmins had not, and attributed the Muslim bondage to the 
Islamic Brahmin to lack of education.” 

‘Ramasamy himself strongly criticised Muslim superstitious habits, though 
he conceded that Muslims give more respect to reason than do the Hindus. 
He cdutioned the Muslims against pulling thers or chanots on the occasion 
of festivals, in imitation of the Hindus." He further said that: 


it will be a matte: of laughter to others if Muslims, after having criticised 
the Hindus for going to Kasi (Benares) and Rameswaram [and| spend- 
ing money in order to wash away their sins, go to Nagore, Muthupettai" 
and Mecca to do the same thing.” 


However, Ramasamy did not fail to point to the principle of brotherhood 
in Islam, and asked Muslims to make persons with other religious prin- 
ciples their brothers too. It was due to the brotherly spirit in Islam, he said, 
that he was invited to Muslim religious festivals, while it was a matter of 
shame that the Hindus did not invite him to their religious festivals.” 

At Coimbatore on the occasion of a meeting held to celebrate the 
birthday of the Prophet, he further said: 


If Islam has spread in India, the reason is [the Muslims’] feeling of 
brotherhood and equality . . . . If Islam is a superior religion, ıt should 
take over the whole Indian people, it should destroy all obstacles to 
achieve it . . . . It should be free to do anything which is reasonable." 


Such daring pronouncements by a non-Muslim in Muslim meetings, 
especially on the occasion of the Prophet’s birthday. are certainly unique 
not only in the history of the Indian Muslims, but.also in world Muslim 
history. They show the extraordinary degree of tolerance that prevailed 
among the Tamil Muslıms during this period, permitting them to listen to 

criticisms directed against their way of life by people like Ramasamy, who 

never fully disowned their Hinduness. That the rationalist approach to 
religion found a considerable audience among the Tamil Muslims is a 
historical fact that was bound to shape and define the trends of Tamil 
Muslim behaviour in various fields in the years to come. 

While the Self-respect Moveme:it and its leader were thus contributing 
to reforming the customs and practices of the Muslims, the Muslims 
themselves were in their own way trying to reform Islam in Tamil Nadu by 
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founding associations and using the medium of their journals and magazines 
in the most effective way. The foremost association was certainly the 
Mayjlis-ul-ulema. There were many other associations founded in various 
Muslim Jocalities—the Muslim Sangam of Natchiyarkoil, the Samuga Seer- 
thirutha Sabhai of Koothanallur,” the Muslim Vidya Sangam of Karikal,” 
to name a few. 

The Tamil Muslim journals were particularly interested in defending 
Islam against all forms of attack and corruption,” and especially against 
unIslamic customs. The custom of taking out Aanturi or santhanakoodu 
processions and the other unlslamic customs associated with it,” the custom 
of piercing large holes in the woman’s or girl’s ears in the name of beauty,” 
and all such customs resembling traditional Hindu practices were severely 
criticised. 

The Hifazatul Islam even claimed that due to the opposition of its 
supporters, the santhanakoodu procession at Koothanallur was cancelled.” 
Even the alims and moulvis were criticised heavily by some journals like 
Dar-ul-Islam for their inadequate and corrupted knowledge of the Islamic 
religion.” Moreover, various maktabs (Koranic schools) and madrasahs 
were opened during this crucial period to impart Islamic education to 
young Muslims (More 1991b: 112~26). For the Muslims who were thus 
plunged into reforming their community, the Self-respect Movement’s 
reform propaganda in their favour could only have contributed to the 
strengthening of ties between them. 

Thanks to the Self-respect Movement’s propaganda, the Tamil Muslims 
had developed a certain sympathy and goodwill for the movement and its 
leader E.V. Ramasamy. Specifically, the Tamil Muslims found in him a 
well-wisher of their community. Further, the Self-respecters’ propaganda 
contributed also to the increasing assertiveness of the low caste Hindus. 
Some actually converted to Islam to shake off social discrimination on the 
basis of caste. In fact, in the 20th century, the first major wave of conversions 
seems to have taken place in the Tamil districts between 1925 and 1935 
(More 1991b: 198-202). 

It appears that conversions to Islam were largely a rural phenomenon. In 
fact, the conversions took place mainly in the villages of Seliyampatti, 
Gokilapuram, and Narayandevanpatti of Madura district, in the villages 
around the town of Kilakarai in Ramnad district and in the villages near 
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Tenkasi in Tinnevely district. Between 1930 and 1935, at Tippanampatti 
in Tinnevely district, several Untouchables adopted Islam. This event was 
celebrated with pomp in the village itself.” 

In the district of Madura, the Muslim proselytising association, the Isha- 
at-ul-Islam, which functioned from 21 December 1929, appears to have 
contributed to the conversion of at least 1,100 persons in the town of 
Cumbum and its neighbourhood, and 400 other persons from different 
regions of Tamil Nadu and Travancore.” In 1933, the first conference of 
the Isha-at-ul-Islam was held at Cumbum, under the presidency of the rich 
Lebbai merchant, Nawab C. Abdul Hakim. He declared during the con- 
ference that thousands of people waited to join the ranks of Islam and that 
rich Muslims should help with money to welcome these converts into the 
Islamic fold.” 

The age-old subordination, exclusion and even repression of a great 
number of low caste Hindus by the high castes is a historical fact. The 
subordination and exclusion was particularly acute in Travancore and the 
southern districts of Tamil Nadu like Tinnevely and Ramnad. In these 
places, low caste Hindus such as the Nadars, Ezhavas and Untouchables 
were customarily kept away from the Hindu temples. In fact, the conversions 
that took place during this period, in a way forced the Madras Legislative 
Assembly to adopt the Temple Entry Bill, which threw open Hindu temples 
to the Untouchables. Actually, during a speech in the Assembly over the 
Temple Entry Bill, the Congress leader T.S.S. Rajan, a Brahmin by birth, 
expressed his fear of the phenomenon of conversions to Islam, declaring 
that the Bill was necessary to prevent the Hindus from diminishing in 
numbers and weakening (Ramasamy 1947: 31-32). 

The period between 1925 and 1935 incidentally coincided with the period 
when the Self-respect Movement, founded in 1925, was indulging in a 
virulent campaign. The constant exhortations of the Self-respect Move- 
ment to join Islam and its perennial criticism of the various aspects of 
Hinduism would have Jed many low caste Hindus suffering discrimination 
to think about the reasonability and usefulness of remaining within the 
Hindu fold. The increasing activity and mobilisation of the Isha-at-ul-Islam 
might also have been prompted largely by the Self-respect Movement’s 
campaign. 

The press organs of the Self-respect Movement, for instance the Kudi- 
arasu and the Viduthalui, occasionally published articles demanding that 
the Untouchables join Islam.” During this period the leaders of the Self- 
respect Movement spoke at public meetings not only against the Brahmins, 
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the Hindu gods and the caste system, but also about the grandeur of Islam 
and the necessity for the Untouchables to convert to Islam to obtain equality 
and liberty. 

Among the factors that contributed to conversions, the foremost was 
certainly the oppression and discrimination of low caste Hindus, especially 
Untouchables, in the Hindu social system. The existence of a professedly 
egalitarian and monotheistic Islam and the propaganda done in its favour, 
especially by the Self-respecters, certainly prompted many low caste Hindus 
to embrace Islam, not only to escape from social tyranny but also to find 
refuge in a social and religious structure where all are considered equal and 
where all, without restriction or discrimination, could worship the same 
God from the same place of worship. Jf Islam had not provided these 
possibilities and facilities, there was no reason for the oppressed Hindus to 
join Islam. Status elevation is just one of the accompanying benefits 
emanating from the preceding possibilities and facilities. In the light of the 
above, it is difficult to concede Susan Bayly’s contention, at least as far as 
conversions during the 20th century are concerned, that low caste Hindus 
converted just to elevate their status in society, and not because of the” 
egalitarian and simple monotheistic message of Islam. 

As noted earlier, the Muslims of the Madras Presidency were disenchanted 
with the policies of both the Congress and the Justice parties, and were 
' split between various Muslim organisations. The Tamil Muslims, who were 
not directly involved in national politics, found a valuable ally in the Self- 
respect Movement. Ramasamy in his turn, found a convenient platform in 
the conferences organised by the Tamil Muslims, from which he could air 
not only his political views, but also his opinions on religion. Though he 
continued to maintain that religious principles were an obstacle to Hindu- 
Muslim unity,” he did not fail to stress the need for protection for the 
Muslims whom he considered to be more progressive and rational than the 
Hindus. 

The development and influence of the Self-respect Movement which 
dreamt of purifying the Dravidian or Tamil culture on a rationalist basis, 
certainly sowed the seeds of a distinct Tamil or Dravidian consciousness 
among all Tamils, including the Tamil Muslims. It is quite possible that 
even those Tamil Muslims who were not overt sympathisers of the move- 
ment were not totally impervious to its propaganda. Consciously or un- 
consciously, the Tamil Muslims had to cater to the Dravidian factor in 
determining their future political and other activities, mainly because they 
were part of it linguistically, culturally and ethnically, though in religious 
terms they belonged to the wider Indian Muslim and Islamic worlds. 

In fact. very soon, that is in 1937 itself, an occasion presented itself 
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which was going to be a standing proof of Tamil Muslims’ intimate involve- 
ment with the atheist, non-Brahmin Self-respect Movement. This involve- 
ment will constitute the second part of this paper. It will throw further light 
on the extraordinary relationship between the Tamil Muslims and the Self- 
respect Movement, the mass character of this relationship and the clear-cut 
affirmation of a Tamil Muslim identity. 


Ill 
Anti-Hindustani agitation 


By the end of 1937, the ties between the Self-respecters and the Tamil 
Muslims had developed manyfold. In fact, the Muslim Leaguer, P. Khali- 
fullah, presided over the second North Arcot District Self-respecters’ 
Conference, in which he pleaded for unity between Muslims and Self- 
respecters, but advised the latter to eschew atheist propaganda and to seek 
remedies through political and social agitation.” He and his supporters 
even tiained their guns against the Brahmins, following the lead of the 
Self-respecters. 

E.V. Ramasamy in his turn assured Muslims that atheism was not part 
of the official programme of the Self-respect Movement.” Thus, he was 
willing to dilute his strident anti-God propaganda for the sake of close 
relationship with the Tamil Muslims, absolutely essential to his movement 
at this juncture when Hindustani was sought to be imposed in the Presidency 
and the Justice party was declining rapidly. 

The Tamil Muslims did not object to the Self-respecters directing their 
criticisms against their non-Islamic customs. In fact, this only contributed 
to reforming the lives of the Muslims on strictly Islamic lines. They actually 
welcomed such moves and were even extremely pleased when the Self- 
respecters extolled the lofty principles of equality and brotherhood in 
Islam. But what they could not tolerate was the Self-respecters’ penchant 
for attacking God. I have earlier noted that God is a core principle in the 
lives of the Tamil Muslims. By attacking God, the Self-respecters were 
creating a situation whereby it was becoming impossible for the Tamil 
Muslims to continue their relationship with the Self-respecters without 
compromising on their central belief in one God. No wonder Tamil Muslims 
like Khalifullah, though they favoured the promotion of unity between the 
Tamil Muslims and the Self-respecters, cautioned the latter to avoid atheist 
propaganda. 

Clearly, the Tamil Muslims did not want to compromise their centrally 
Islamic religious identity, in spite of the various unIslamic customs that 
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they followed (More 1991a: 25-44). As a result, it is difficult to maintain 
that there was no hardened frontier between the Tamil Muslims and the 
Hindus, especially when the former clearly did not want to compromise on 
their core religious principles in their relationship with the Self-respecters, 
who after all never relinquished their Hinduness. 

‘On the other hand, many Tamil Muslims began to subscribe to the 
Aryan-Dravidian theory and joined the campaign of the Self-respecters 
against the Brahmins (supposed to be Aryans) and the Brahmin domination 
in the Congress. For example, at the Tanjore District Muslim Conference, 
Khalifullah made a scathing attack on the Brahmins by declaring that 
before the Muslims came to India there was no India, and that the Brahmins 
have no right to ask the Muslims to leave India, for they themselves had 
come from outside in search of a living.* Such attacks on the Brahmins by 
the Tamil Muslims seem to have become a necessity for the latter, in order 
to assert more emphatically their Tamilness or Dravidianness and draw 
themselves closer to the Self-respecters, their steadfast allies. 

On his part, E.V. Ramasamy continued to address many Muslim meet- 
ings, in which he carried on his usual propaganda and asked the Muslims, 
the Justice party and the Self-respect Movement to work unitedly.* At the 
same time, a sustained propaganda was carried on as usual, exhorting the 
Untouchables to convert to Islam, for that was supposed to be the only way 
to their salvation.* All these developments were contributing to more and 
more Tamil Muslim support for the Self-respecters, which the latter would 
put to good use, as we shall see, during the first anti-Hindustani agitation 
in the Presidency. 

In fact, when the Congress party assumed office in 1937 in the Madras 
Presidency, with the Tamil Brahmin, C. Rajagopalachari as Prime Minister, a 
new phase of non-Brahmin and Tamil Muslim assertiveness had begun. 
Rajagopalachari had earlier cooperated with the Muslims during the Khilafat 
Movement, and was hailed as an able administrator. He introduced several 
measures during his tenure as Prime Minister of which his programme for 
introducing Hindustani as a compulsory subject in 125 secondary schools 
was the most shocking to his fellow countrymen. Contrary to all expecta- 
tions, this single move of introducing Hindustani, turned a sizeable section 
of the Muslim and non-Brahmin communities, especially of the Tamil 
districts, against the Congress government. The element of compulsion in 
the study of Hindustani was not envisaged even by Gandhi or the Congress 
High Command. 

The Hindustani controversy had arisen even before the Congress govern- 
ment. The Hindi versus Urdu controversy of the United Provinces was well 
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known. Naturally, the Muslims of Madras feared that they were being 
obliged to learn a Sanskritised Hindi in the name of Hindustani. Raja- 
gopalachari stressed that there is no difference between Hindi and Urdu 
except in script, and that Mahatma Gandhi referred to both Hindi and 
Urdu as Hindustani.” He further said, 


Government employment is limited. All cannot get it, therefore one has 
to search for other jobs. For that and for business, knowledge of Hindi 
is necessary. Only if we learn Hindi, can the south Indian gain respect 
among others.” 


While Rajagopalachari was thus trying to assure south Indian participation - 
in national affairs through the “:arning of Hindustani, he was blatantly 
accused by the Self-respecters of catering to the Brahmins’ needs, because 
it was feared that it would be the Brahmins who would once again benefit 
first by learning Hindustani, as they had benefited earlier by taking to 
English education before the others. On the Tamil Muslim side, Khalifullah 
led the attack on Rajagopalachan’s programme. He accused the Congress 
of giving life to Sanskrit, a dead language.” 

The Hindustani move came as an opportunity to the Self-respecters to 
strengthen their already existing ties with the Tamil Muslims. Muslim 
Leaguers joined with Self-respecters to oppose the introduction of Hindus- 
tani.“ At several other Muslim League meetings, resolutions were passed 
protesting against the compulsory study of Hindi or Hindustani in schools.“ 

In the Madras Legislative Assembly, there was no unanimity of opinion 
against Hindustani among the Muslim League members. Actually, it was 
on this question of Hindustani that the real cleavage between the Tamil 
Muslims and the Urdu-speaking Muslims became apparent. Khalifullah, 
who was closely cooperating with Self-respect Movement and was hailed 
by the latter as the real leader of the Muslim League,” led a most un- 
compromising attack against Hindustani in the Assembly, regardless of the 
views of the Urdu-speaking Muslim League Assembly members and pro- 
minent leaders like Abdul Hameed Khan and Basheer Ahmad Sayeed. He 
was articulating his views not only as a Muslim Leaguer, but also as a Tamil 
and a sympathiser of the Self-respect Movement. 

But Basheer Ahmad Sayeed strongly defended the government’s p0- 
gramme in the Assembly, declaring: 


 Swadesamitran, 6 May 1937. 
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There is no controversy over this. The language [Hindustani] is one, the 
scripts are two... This government wants to propagate this spoken 
language [Hindustani] which is a Muslim language. It is up to the 
Musalmans to say ‘we welcome this movement’. We shall get the facilities 
for the speedy learning of this language by 11 or 12 lakhs of Moplahs in 
Malabar and 11 or 12 lakhs of [Tamil] Musalmans in Tamilnadu and an 
equal number in [the] Andhra and Kanarese areas . . . . It will be to our 
detriment, to the progress of the Muslim language and the Muslim 
community in this province, if we should participate in anti-Hindt agita- 
tion .. .. The Muslims should take up agitation for Hindustani. That 
Tamil will be seriously affected by the propagation of Urdu or the 
Hindustani language is certainly groundless and merely a cloak of agita- 
tion.” 


Likewise Abdul Hameed Khan too wanted the Tamil Muslims and the 
Moplahs to study Urdu. According to him, Urdu was the language of the 
Muslims of India.“ 

The support that Urdu-speaking Muslims extended to Hindustani 1s 
understandable. Though Urdu was the cultural language of the vast major- 
ity of Muslims in India, it was not the cultural language of the non-Urdu- 
speaking Muslim majority of the Madras Presidency. The maintenance and 
the propagation of Urdu as the cultural language of all the Muslims of the 
Presidency was absolutely essential for the survival of the Urdu Muslims as 
a political force in the Presidency, for without the predominance of Urdu, 
the Urdu-speaking Muslims knew that it would be more and more difficult 
for them to stake their claims for the leadership of the Madras Muslims or 
to play an important role in Madras Muslim politics. Many Urdu-speaking 
Muslims saw in the proposal to introduce Hindustani a golden opportunity 
to propagate their language among the other Muslims and thus maintain 
their influence. 

But unfortunately for the Urdu-speaking Muslim leaders, the Brahmin/ 
non--Brahmin controversy had instilled a new sense of cultural and linguistic 
assertiveness and pride among the Tamils, including the Tamil Muslims. 
This new-found assertiveness of the Tamil Muslims was clearly characterised 
by the pronouncements of Khalifullah in the Legislative Assembly. He 
defiantly declared: 


. . . [may at once say that Iam a Rowther myself; my mother tongue is 
Tamil and not Urdu. I am not ashamed of it; I am proud of it.... 
There is not one village which has not passed its resolution against the 
compulsory introduction of the foreign language [Hindustani].* 


“© Madras Legislative Assembly Debates, vol. WII, 1938, p 309 (Tamil Nadu Archives) 
# Ibid., vol. XI, March 1939, p. 142 (Tamil Nadu Archives). 
4 Ibid., vol. VII, 1938, p. 317, p. 483 (Tamil Nadu Archives). 
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Moreover, the Tamil Muslims, perhaps conscious of their superior 
numbers, did not see any advantage for themselves in learning Hindustani. 
For them Urdu/Hindustani was the symbol of the linguistic and cultural 
dominance of the Urdu Musims. Learning it could only prolong their 
cultural subordination to Urdu-speaking Muslims, in spite of the latter 
being a minority among Muslims in the Tamil country. Therefore, the 
anti-Hindustani agitation started by the Self-respect Movement appeared 
to provide many Tamil Muslims with a wonderful opportunity to shake off 
the dominance of Urdu-speakers once and for all. Naturally, they seized 
this opportunity, even if it meant strained relations with the Urdu-speakers, 
who were after all their co-religionists. 

Khalifullah, the foremost of the many Tamil Muslims to oppose Hindus- 
tani, actually participated in the agitations launched by the Self-respecters 
and their leader, Ramasamy. The agitations were almost purely a Tamil 
phenomenon, affecting the Tamil districts alone. They were particularly 
active in the districts of Tinnevely, Salem, Tanjore, Ramnad and North 
Arcot, all containing large concentrations of Muslims, where Muslim 
Leaguers joined with the Self-respecters to oppose Hindustani.“ 

From Tiruchirappalli, Khalifullah and Ramasamy flagged off a march of 
100 anti-Hindi volunteers to Madras city (Mangaiyarkarasi 1982: 135). A 
Tamil Muslim, Tiruppur Mohideen, was among the front rank leaders of 
the march. On 11 September 1938, the band of volunteers reached Madras, 
where they were welcomed by more than 100,000 Tamils, including a large 
number of Tamil Muslims, after covering a distance of 577 miles on foot in 
forty-two days.” The agitators used Congress techniques like picketing, 
black flag demonstrations and fasting to register their protest against 
Hindustani. Rajagopalachari used the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
arrested many picketeers. E.V. Ramasamy himself was arrested and con- 
victed. In all, 1,198 arrests were made and 1,179 were convicted.* 

Tamil Muslims participated extensively in the agitations. In Madras, 
Khalifullah presided over an anti-Hindi rally.” At Dindigul, in the interior 
of Tamil Nadu, Janab Tanga Meeran led an army of people shouting 
slogans like ‘down with Hindi’ and ‘long live Tamil’.* At the meeting that 
followed, the Secretary of the Madurai Town Muslim League, Janab B. 
Abdul Latif and other local Muslim leaders accused the Congress of 
introducing Hindi to destroy Tamil.” The Madurai District Muslim League 


“ Fortnightly Reports, January 1938, February 1938, June 1938 (Tamil Nadu Archives). 
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organised a grand anti-Hindi march.” In Vellore in North Arcot district, a 
Tamil Protector’s march was planned.* Many more protest meetings and 
marches were organised by the Muslims in various parts of the Tamil 
districts, with the cooperation of the Self-respecters. 

In all these meetings and marches the main theme of course was the 
protection of the Tamil language. But it was also a question of race. It was 
claimed openly that the Tamil Muslims belonged to the Dravidian stock 
and therefore they had the right to participate in the anti-Hindi war.“ 

That the anti-Hindustani agitation was a popular protest movement is 
also confirmed by the Governor of Madras’ correspondence with the 
Viceroy. He wrote: 


.... Compulsory Hindi has been the cause of great trouble in this 
province and it is certainly contrary to the wishes of the bulk of the 
population.“ 


Certainly the anti-Hindustani agitators and sympathisers were gaining in 
strength, but Rajagopalachari, though aware of it, was unwilling to scrap 
his project. Fortunately for him, the resignation of the Congress ministries 
in November 1939, decided by the Congress High Command, put an end to 
his involvement in this most unpopular move. 

On 8 January 1940, Ramasamy, who had earlier accepted the leadership 
of the Justice party, met Jinnah, the undisputed leader of the Muslim 
League, at his residence in Bombay. After the meeting Ramasamy declared: 


... . Both Jinnah and Ambedkar supported my views on compulsory 
Hindi... . As Jinnah has recognised my policy concerning Hindi, the 
agitation [anti-Hindi] that I am going to start again, I hope, will be 
supported by all Muslims.* 


Realising that things might get out of hand on this language issue, the 
government hurriedly chose to defuse the situation by deciding to abolish 
the compulsory study of Hindustani in schools and to provide for its study 
as an optional subject in the higher and lower forms. Jinnah was quick to 
send a congratulatory telegram to Ramasamy at Erode for the scrapping of 
the compulsory aspect of the programme.” 

On the whole, the abolition of compulsion brought a lot of relief and 
rejoicing in the ranks of the Self-respecters and also of the Tamil Muslims. 


2 Sunday Observer, 6 November 1938. 

% Ibid.: 28 August 1938. 

“ Viduthalai, 14 June 1939. 
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India Office Library, London. 
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The rejoicing of the latter can be summed up in the words of Moulana 
Moulvi Sherfuddin Sahib of Vellore: 


.. .. Our agitation of the past two years has ended triumphantly. Every- 
one knows about the major role that the Muslims played against com- 
pulsory Hindi . . . . Therefore the Muslims of Tamilnadu are happy at 
the cancellation of compulsory Hindi. I also participate in this joy. I 
congratulate the Tamilians who were victorious. I congratulate Periyar 
E.V. Ramasamy for his victory.* 


Thus the anti-Hindustani agitation came to an end. Non-Brahmin Hindu 
Tamils and Tamil Muslims were the main participants in it. They joined 
hands to defy the Congress government and Rajagopalachari, mainly in 
order to protect the Tamil language and the Dravidian stock from what 
they perceived as Aryan Brahmin intrusions. Rajagopalachari directly 
contributed to this movement, which was no doubt a powerful expression of 
non-Brahmin mass feelings of the previous twenty years and more, given 
that mass participation in politics was never envisaged either by the Mon- 
tague—Chelmsford reforms of 1919 or the Government of India Act of 1935. 

Mass mobilisation for a major agitation like the anti-Hindustani agitation is 
not possible without the ground being prepared for it beforehand. As a 
matter of fact, the ground was prepared by the Self-respect Movement’s 
activities from 1925, in conjunction with the Tamil Muslims and other 
backward castes. This permitted the launching of the anti-Hindustani 
agitation and its successful culmination. 

Throughout the anti-Hindustani agitation, the official Madras Presidency 
Muslim League, under the Presidentship of the rich Tamil Muslim mer- 
chant, Jamal Mohammad, kept a low profile (More 1991b: 316). What 
Jamal Mohammad lost by not openly participating in the agitation, Khali- 
fullah stood to gain. He was acclaimed as the prime Muslim hero and 
leader of the agitation among the Tamil Muslims. By joining hands with 
the Self-respecters, he and his Tamil Muslim followers asserted once and 
for all their Tamil identity. The Tamil linguistic trend chalked out among 
the Tamil Muslims during this period was naturally bound to play a 
determining role in their future, especially in the field of politics. P. Khali- 
fullah can be deemed the father figure of this trend. 


IV 
Conclusions 


From 1925 the Self-respect Movement’s propaganda against Hinduism and 
the Brahmins, its zeal to reform Islam, its contribution to the conversion to 
Islam of low caste Hindus, its championing of the causes and grievances of 
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the Muslims and its visions of a rational Dravidian society, had won the 
admiration and sympathy of a sizeable section of the Tamil Muslims and 
instilled a certain pride and confidence in them as Tamils. However, it was 
the language agitation which finally led the Tamil Muslims to affirm their 
distinct Tamu identity. This coincided with the Tamil Muslims’ growing 
interest, during this period, in reforming themselves on Islamic lines and in 
promoting their mother tongue, Tamil. 

In the evolution of south Indian society, language has been both a divisive 
as well as an integrative force. The same language, Tamil, which played an 
integrative role in uniting a sizeable section of non-Brahmin Hindus and 
Tamil Muslims at one level, played a divisive role at another level by 
pitting a sizeable section of the non-Brahmin Hindus and Tamil Muslims 
against the Sanskritised Brahmins and to a great extent dividing the Urdu 
Muslims from the Tamil Muslims. 

It is highly improbable that the Tamil Muslims would have had the 
possibility of affirming their Tamil identity without the influence of the 
radical, apolitical and mass-based Self-respect Movement. Although the 
Tamil Muslims had religion in common with the Urdu-speaking Muslims, 
this in fact was not enough to create a monolithic Muslim identity to make 
them accept permanently the domination of the Urdu Muslims. In fact, the 
anti-Hindustani agitation provided them a golden opportunity to shake off 
this domination and assert their Tamil and Dravidian identity. Here is a 
case where language and supposed racial affinity cut across religion and 
mobilised the Tamil Muslims as a distinct group having shared interests 
with the radical non-Brahmins. From the time of the anti-Hindustani 
agitation, this distinctiveness became an enduring feature of the Tamil 
Muslims, which was bound to have far-reaching implications for them, 
especially after Independence in 1947. 

During this period, language and ethnicity had proved to be a greater 
force for group identity than religion. Religion could have been or can be a 
unifying factor under different circumstances and situations, but during 
this particular period the dynamics of language and ethnicity had the upper 
hand in shaping the destiny of the various sections of south Indian society. 
During the Khilafat Movement in the early 1920s and later during the 
partition of the Indian subcontinent in the 1940s, the Tamil Muslims 
identified themselves with the Urdu-speakers and the north Indian Muslims 
on the basis of religion. But during the anti-Hindustani agitation, the same 
Tamil Muslims, as we have seen, joined hands with non-Brahmin Tamils in 
affirming their Tamil identity. 

In the course of this paper, we have also shown that low caste Hindus 
converted to Islam because the latter provided them with an egalitarian 
social and religious order, unheard of in Hinduism. No wonder many 
seized the opportunity of conversion, especially under the influence of the 
non-Brahmin Self-respecters who constantly extolled the egalitarian and 
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fraternal values of Islam and vehemently criticised the Hindu caste system. 
traditions and values. This conversion from a state of discrimination to one 
of non-discrimination may involve an elevation in status as well. But 
claiming that conversions took place just because the low castes desired to 
elevate their status ignores both the existence of the age-old historical fact 
of social oppression and discrimination in south Indian society and the 
simultaneous existence of Islam, with its egalitarian ideology, in the same 
society. 

Living in a predominantly Hindu milieu, the Tamil Muslims have been 
successful in maintaining their Islamic identity despite following many 
unIslamic customs, mainly because of their attachment to such core Islamic 
values as monotheism and equality before God. As we have seen, they 
were not willing to compromise these central values, especially monotheism, 
for the sake of maintaining or strengthening their relationship with the 
atheistic Self-respect Movement, though they were quite willing to accept 
the criticisms directed against their unIslamic customs by the non-Brahmin 
Hindu atheists. Nevertheless they preferred to distance themselves from 
their anti-God propaganda, which would have jeopardised their core Islamic 
identity. Their relationship with the non-Brahmin atheists, which in itself ts 
unique in the history of Islam in the Indian subcontinent, actually empha- 
sises and brings out this most striking characteristic of Islam among the 
Tamil-speaking Muslims of south India. 
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Detlef Kantowsky 


For Munn, an illiterate great-grandmother from Chittupur near Benares, in gratitude. Without 
her constant help, I should understand even less about South Asta. 


Now look you, Kalamas. Be you not misled by report or by tradition or 
hearsay. Be not misled by proficiency in the collections, nor by mere 
logic or interference, nor after considering reasons, nor after reflection 
on and approval of some theory. 


Anguttara nikdya 1932: I, 171. 


The following account disregards two points of scientific decorum: it draws 
almost exclusively on personal experience, and it professes values. That is, 
I have made no attempt to conceal what I find agreeable or disagreeable 
under a veil of apparent objectivity. Any reader who disapproves of such 
subjectivity would be well-advised to read no further, or else to take to 
heart the well-meant advice the 14th Dalai Lama gave his audience at the 
University of Hamburg on 31 October 1982: ‘If you do not agree with what 
has been said, just let it be’ (Tenzin Gyatso n.d.: 58). 


x 
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We hear the phrase ‘right view, right view’. Now in how far is there a 
‘right view’? This world, Kaccayana, usually bases its view on two 
things: on existence and on non-existence. 

Now he, who with right insight sees the uprising of the world as it 
really is, does not hold with the non-existence of the world. But he, who 
with right insight sees the passing away of the world as it really is, does 
not hold with the existence of the world. 

Grasping after systems, imprisoned by dogmas is this world, Kaccayana, 
for the most part. 

Samyutta nikaya n.d.: 12. 


On 27 October 1964, my wife and I boarded the ‘Cambodge’ at Marseilles, 
one of three liners—its sister ships were the ‘Laos’ and the ‘Vietnam’—the 
‘Messageries Maritimes’ used at the time on its run ‘Ligne d* Indochine/ 
Extrême Orient’. 

After stopping over at Barcelona, Port Said, Suez and the British Crown 
colony of Aden, we docked at Bombay on 11 November. Ahead of us lay 
two and a half years in India, on scholarships from the German Exchange 
Service (DAAD) and the Indian government. We had decided to live in 
Benares, as I thought that there the barriers to the country’s incipient 
modernisation inherent in the Hindu caste system would be most apparent. 
For, in keeping with the spirit of the times, my declared objective was 
empirical research on ‘characteristic features, factors, effects and obstacles 
to social change in rural communities’? 


Functional development aid accomplishes more than technical tasks. 
Rather, effective aid implies that the people being aided ‘acculturate’ 
certain values that render their behaviour amenable to the industrial 
Structure aspired to. Socially acceptable values of this nature do not 
come out of the blue. They are associated with institutions and facilities . 
that prepare the members of a society for required modes of behaviour, 
in other words, that ‘socialize’ them. Accordingly, the social scientist 
who knows what his time requires of him, and who has a particular idea 
of a ‘properly’ ordered, that is, representative, society, will in a devel- 
oping country set about distinguishing, with the help of detailed case 
studies, the characteristic features, factors and effects of this behavioural 
process. 


‘Cambodge’, the colonial port of Aden, a young academic’s cheeky views 
on the ‘properly ordered society’—all this fitted together and made sense 
at the time, and not only as far as my own life was concerned. Rather, it 


* From my application to the DAAD in December 1962 for a scholarship to study ‘unusual 
languages’ (Hindi). 
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was desirable in a general sense, something that lent itself to projects, for 
example, ‘Hypotheses for planned development aid in India.” 

Compared with such rash notes hastily jotted down before leaving, the 
first entries abroad are remarkably reticent. On 15 November I noted in 
Benares: 


Surprisingly, the reception in Bombay went off without a hitch. First 
impressions: lots of traffic, very expensive, poverty and misery not very 
obvious. Castes not at all, of course. The train trip also quite normal, 
even if dirty and dusty. On the journey north it turned bitterly cold at 
night. Bombay’s influence noticeable in factories and slums for quite 
some distance. After a good start here in Benares difficulties with 
accommodation and registration. On the very first day a ‘stroll’ through 
the city and to the ghats. Everything is far less obtrusive, repulsive than 
expected. But the city is very cramped, difficult to find where things are, 
as there doesn’t seem to be a map of the place. So it’s hard to get one’s 
bearings. 


Five months later, at the end of April 1965, we took the precaution of 
prefacing a circular letter to friends and acquaintances with a paragraph of 
qualification: 


Six months in India, half a year—more than enough time for a host of 
impressions. The truth, though, is that we’ve come to terms with things; 
in other words, the things we found so strange in the first weeks now 
seem quite ordinary. Moreover, the patterns of observation and inter- 
pretation we used to grasp things at first no longer work so well, 
sometimes not at all; it was easy to judge things with pre-conceived 
opinions and explanations, and classify them in the categories of ‘that’s 
right!’ and ‘no, different’. Today we’re more cautious, for every obser- 
vation A we have a contradictory B ready; it’s probably easiest to write 
fluently about a country at the end of a fourteen-day fact-finding trip. 


So, we now had doubts about our homegrown orientation, at least as far as 
subjective experience was concerned, that is, everyday occurrences and 
activities. Perhaps precisely because of this, I made an even greater effort 
in what, at the time, I still regarded as the objective field of scientific 
observation to pursue my ‘design’. By now this had assumed concrete 
form: I would trace the typical patterns of Indian community development 
and communal self-administration (‘panchayati raj’) from the planning 
stage at Benares district, through the administrative and implementation 
stage at the subordinate level of a ‘development block’, to the final stage of 


* See n. 2 above. 2 
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analysing the effccts at the village level. In practice, this meant our moving 
from Benares, first to the development block of Sevapuri, and then, five 
weeks later, on 14 October 1965, to the village of Rameshvar, where two 
pleasant rooms on the roof terrace of a dharmshala (pilgrim hostel) were 
put at our disposal. 

Later, South Asia brought home to me that I had not been drawn to 
Rameshvar by accident. The village lies on the holy Varuna, and is the 
third night-stop on the route of the five-day pilgrimage (pancha koshi) 
around the sacred district of Kashi (i.e., Benares), along which thousands 
upon thousands of Hindus pilgrimage every year at the end of February 
and the beginning of November. Where else could I not only have observed 
Hinduism as a way of life so intensely, but also experienced it with a feeling 
of mounting involvement? At the time, however, I saw it differently, and 
recorded: 


Too many pilgrims. They walk in long, dusty droves, most of them with 
Sugar-cane in their bundles. All dharmshalas are full. Behind the saris 
hung out to dry Indian life goes on, in front of them the clay pots of dal 
and rice smoulder on cowpats (13.11.65). The garden of the dharmshala 
resembles an urnsite. People live in strict accordance with the rituals of 
cleanliness, without any consideration for the garden or the neighbours. 
An art of living? (15.11.65). 


Conditioned as I was by academic training, the urge to collect data and 
pressure to explain it scientifically initially kept me from pondering over 
the question-mark, except in private communications. 

More than seventeen years later I again spent several weeks in the 
dharmshala in Rameshvar, and it was quite a different person who, on 3 
March 1983, took in the familiar scenes and described them thus: 


We were up early, at about five o’clock, because the pancha koshi has 
been humming since three. Today there are even more people on the 
road. Singing, shouting, talking. Above this the occasicnal bell of a 
rickshaw upon which better-off groups have arranged their baggage. 
This means that we must use our water sparingly or go down to the 
river. For our well cannot provide for so many travellers. 

The scenes in the garden yesterday were beautiful; where else can you 
see anything like this? Packed almost as densely as on a station platform, 
food cooking gently everywhere, saris drying in between, and it doesn’t 
bother people that others have to climb over them. 

Yesterday’s performance (‘Raslila’) in front of the temple on the 
pancha koshi was even more impressive. The troupe had passed through 
the bazaar with a great din in the afternoon. Our own theatre in earlier 
times must have been something like this: on the steps of the temple, 
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just two gas lamps. The pilgrims lie resting in a wide half-circle under 
the trees. Only when the action proper begins do they sit up. The 
‘director’ walks around organizing the people on the ground so as to 
leave aisles for the actors’ flight scenes. A member of the troupe goes 
around with the holy flame, with which we all cleanse ourselves. On the 
sidelines food still cooks gently, these balls of wheat one simply places in 
the embers: the dense smoke drifts past to the side of us, over the 
audience and under the broad overhang of the mango trees. As I leave 
the impression is, if anything, even stronger: one seeks this wide half- 
circle of heads in front of the illuminated stage, and because stones have 
been plied up for road works, there is an outer ring, as in a theatre. 
What do such images represent? 


Back to autumn 1965. Month after month passed in collecting specific data 
(on the break-up of the Hindu extended family and the collapse of the 
caste-specific Hindu jajmani system) for a conflict-and-change model. From 
the patterns of decline of these two basic institutions, it should be possible 
to assess the prospects for modernising a ‘fossilised caste society as a 
whole’. What came out of utilising my observations to this purpose is 
documented in a monograph and a whole series of articles (Kantowsky 
1970, 1972). The sequel was invitations to join various of those committees 
that sprang up towards the end of the 1960s as the instruments of German 
development policy when development research policy became increasingly 
specialised. 

The political context in which the specialised knowledge won in South 
Asia was exploited became utterly clear to me when I was repeatedly called 
upon to evaluate developmental measures of the German federal govern- 
ment in the region (1976). I summarised my experiences in this connection, 
and in particular the way in which scientific rationality is only partially fed 
into everyday politics, in an article (1977) which simultaneously marked 
my break with the modernistic point of view I had continued to hold up to 
that time: from now on I would lay open the disastrous singularity of the 
Western modernisation paradigm and no longer help to prove its universal 
validity for ‘the welfare of all’. 


Where there is no more being born or growing old, no more dying, no 

more falling from one existence and rising up another,—I declare that 

that end of the world is not by going to be known, seen, or reached. 

: Anguttara nikaya 1932: II, 56 
Tired of the security and affluence of his father’s palace, Prince Gautama 

Siddhartha rode into the city and, for the first time, came face to face with 
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age, disease and death. On his fourth excursion he met, according to 
legend, a monk who gave him the salutary advice that led the prince away 
from the afflictions of transitory temporal concerns. Tired of the social 
security and affluence of the ‘first’? world, contemporary youth goes to the 
‘third’ world; there, face to face with low life-expectancy, physical disease 
and high infant mortality, they want to help to improve living conditions. 
Their progressive concepts have no place for the monk’s advice, a theodicy 
of suffering. I myself made the following note of a meeting with Vinoba 
Bhave, Gandhi’s declared successor, at the ‘Gandhian Institute of Studies’ 
in Benares on 7 November 1965: 


We arrive late and climb over a lot of legs. Interesting heads, the ‘better 
India’? But what does the khad: facade conceal? V. Bhave in beautiful 
khadi; his beard is trimmed to a point, a green cloth is draped around his 
head and neck. Over this something resembling a motor-cyclist’s cap. 
He sat in front of the microphone and spoke extempore, sometimes with 
long pauses between sentences. Very impressive, an atmosphere such as 
you would never find in our society. 


At that time I had not read Henry Miller’s caustic portrait of a young 
Gandhian in Paris in Tropic of Cancer (Miller 1961: 82); rather, it was the 
rational mind of a Westerner sceptical about the peculiar atmosphere of a 
gathering that would not be possible ‘in our society’. In my village study I 
was equally disparaging about the alternative Sarvodaya concepts proposed 
by Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan in the 1960s. Had we not spent 
enough time observing the ‘khadi and village industries’ in Sevapuri to 
conclude that such attempts to regenerate the old Indian village community 
were ineffective? All the same, these encounters were not without effect, 
either. Just four years later I ended an article on Gandhi on a questioning 
note: 


Is the hundredth anniversary of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi’s birth 
an occasion for sorrow or rejoicing? Should we celebrate the man 
without whom the Indian liberation movement would certainly not have 
achieved its objective so quickly? Should we grieve for him and his ideas 
which, even today—in the eyes of many people who have seen the 
consequences of industrialization in India and the ruthless exploitation 
of labour as a cheap factor of production—offer an alternative, more 
decent way of life? Or are we celebrating the man who set us an example 
of how to practise peaceful resistance, a novel means of challenging 
structures of domination—even if widely misunderstood and, hence, 
imitated with little efficacy? 

This much is certain: Gandhi will be glorified. And the greater the 
monuments erected to him in his own country, the more insignificant by 
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comparison will seem men like Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan, 
who still seek to put Gandhi’s teachings into practice as an alternative to 
the prevailing development policies (Kantowsky 1972: 62). 


In 1975 I encountered just such an alternative in Sri Lanka. The Sarvodaya 
Shramadana Movement, founded by Ahangame T. Ariyaratne in 1958, 
embodies the practical adaptation of Gandhian precepts of community 
development to Sinhalese requirements and the Buddhist interpretation 
of existence. A critical examination of their concepts in the following years 
prompted me to gradually abandon the aid worker’s propensity for changing 
the world and to reconsider the supposedly escapist teachings of Buddhism. 
Typically enough, this reflection has taken place mainly in English and in 
the region itself, removed from German scientific discourse (Kantowsky 
1980). ‘At home’ we, that is, a small group of like-minded people, founded 
a series called Konkrete Fremde (Concrete otherness) to serve a specific 


purpose: 


The aim of this series is to affirm acceptance of other places for what 
they are, not to help develop them in accordance with preconceived 
models. In giving concrete expression to the otherness of other cultures, 
we seek to have them express this otherness in and on their own terms. 
If scientists stopped treating other places merely as development prob- 
lems, we might acquire another understanding of how we ourselves live. 


Ten years earlier (in 1970), as the editor responsible for the contents of the 
quarterly Internationales Asienforum (‘International quarterly for Asian 
studies’) I had used more neutral words to express the purpose of the 
journal: 


Internationales Asienforum reports topical events in Asia and attempts 
to make the results of social scientific research available to a wider circle 
than the regional specialists. Contributions are published in German, 
English or French and aimed at a public that is aware of the growing 
interdependence between Europe and Asia. 


From socio-scientific to partisan reporting about foreign parts: South Asia 
had had an effect. On me alone? 

In the summer of 1981 I ‘chanced’ on a notice in the Indian Office 
Library in London announcing that the files of Pembroke House and 
Ealing Lunatic Asylum had been edited and were now accessible. These 
were the two institutions to which officials of the East India Company 
whom their colleagues in India had declared to be mad were committed 
from 1818 onwards. However, an evaluation of 646 cases has not been able 
to substantiate our working hypothesis that these cases represent early 
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forms of ‘Third World’ commitment (Ernst and Kantowsky 1983). But 
what are one’s experiences of such commitment today, particularly among 
those in whose supposed interests one attempts to articulate oneself? 

Superficially, they are encouraging. The upshot of my article in Contri- 
butions to Indian sociology clarifying the erroneous reception in India of 
Max Weber’s study of Hinduism and Buddhism as a consequence of bad 
North American translation and, in particular, misinterpretation (1982), 
was two international conferences in New Delhi (1 to 3 March 1984) and 
Colombo (12 to 14 March 1984); and my own contribution appeared anew 
as a prelude to the conference volume in Contributions to Indian sociology 
(1984a). Yet my partisan attempts to convey some idea of the late Weber, 
who himself suffered from his own insights into the disastrous Euro- 
American road that leads into the ‘iron cage’ of the modern economic 
system whose mechanisms determine, and will perhaps continue to determine 
‘with overwhelming force’ the ways in which all of us live ‘until the last 
hundredweight of fossil fuel has been consumed’ (Weber 1920: I, 203}— 
these partisan attempts have (so far) been taken at best as the credentials 
of a non-conformist Westerner who has perhaps stayed too frequently and 
too long in the East, and in Benares at pancha koshi. 

The attempt to present Weber’s negative conclusion on the prospects of 
capitalist development in the region in a positive light has fallen on deaf 
ears. If exterminism, the final stage of European civilisation, is already 
calculable (çf. Thompson 1980), then any Indian social scientist worth his 
salt should be asking with some urgency to what extent an alternative 
future perspective for South Asia is still possible. For did not Max Weber 
prove that the destructive spirit of capitalism could not have been generated 
from the ‘midst of South Asian communities under the sway of powers of a 
specifically different nature’? And does this then not give cause to assume 
that the capitalism since imported as an ‘artefact’ through the international 
system has not yet exhausted the absorptive potential of Hindu ways of life 
(cf. Weber 1920: II, 359)? 

If social science in the region were truly contemporary, it would address 
questions such as these that turn on local needs. Instead, local social 
scientists are still concerned with the scholarly proof (cf. Kantowsky 1986) 
that the path of development mapped out by the rationalism of global 
domination, a product of the Occident alone, is of ‘universal significance 
and validity’ and soon will deliver progress in India too. In questioning this 
in the first sentence of his ‘Prefatory note’ to his collected writings on the 
sociology of religion—an inevitable and warranted question for a ‘son of 
the modern European cultural world’—Max Weber inserted an (ironic?) 
interjection: ‘—or so we like to believe— (Weber 1920: I, 1). 

The social scientific intelligentsia in India, as elsewhere, feel fortunate 
only if they enjoy the legitimacy of wider recognition. Their interests are 
very closely associated with measures to implement Western paradigms of 
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modernisation and deyelopment. It is, therefore, not surprising that their 
words echo what we, following Lord Macaulay’s advice,‘ have, through a 
multitude of educational and developmental measures, striven to instil in 
them since Independence. It is in this spirit that a Times of India critic in a 
detailed review can classify our study on Ladakh—in which we consider 
selected fields to try to show in an exemplary manner that the Tibeto- 
Buddhist attitude towards life and the concomitant ethics governing its 
worldly activities are, from an environmental point of view, efficient and 
rational (Kantowsky and Sander 1983)—as an archival inventory of curiously 
underdeveloped ways of life in the ‘world’s last Shangri-La’, which, sooner 
or later, would be ‘done away with as a price of development’ (Times of 
India, literary supplement, 27 May 1984). 

How does one deal with such experiences at a scientific level, and what 
personal consequences does one draw from such observations? 


x 


In this fathom-long body, along with its perceptions and thoughts, I 
proclaim the world to be, likewise the origin of the world and the 
making the world to end, likewise the practice going to the ending of the 
world. 

Anguttara nikāya 1932: IJ, 58. 


In 1982 the Institute of Oriental and Orissan Studies in Cuttack organised a 
seminar on ‘Gandhi and modern times’. My question, ‘Gandhi—coming 
back from West to East?’ surely irritated the gathered Gandhians. In my 
lecture I took the view that given the extent to which Indian thinking was, 
by now, conditioned from abroad, it was necessary to reintroduce the 
topical relevance of Gandhian concepts via Oxbridge and the Ivy League 
(Kantowsky 1983: 137-38). In the course of my address I referred both to 
the West’s ‘discovery’ of Indian studies, and to certain significant works of 
particular relevance to Orissa in its search for a regional identity, viz., the 
works of the Swiss art historian Alice Boner,’ who, as late as the early 
1930s, found it necessary to support a classical dance troupe assembled by 
Uday Shankar, because no well-to-do Indian wanted to be identified with 
an undertaking dedicated to generating the artistic elements of their own 
culture. ‘I dare say’, complained Uday Shankar, elder brother of Ravi 


* Lord Macaulay, spokesman of the liberal reformers ın the second half of the 19th century. 
expressed the purpose of British education policy in India as the need to educate a class that 
was ‘Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, ın opinions, in morals, and ın intellect’ 
(Keller 1977: 106). 

* In the 1960s I met Alice Boner a few times in Benares, but at the time did not appreciate 
the vital importance of the questions the remarkable old lady persisted in pursuing year after 
year in her beautiful home on the Assi Ghat (cf. Boner and Fischer 1982) 
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Shankar, who had recently returned from his first overseas tour, to the 
Maharajah of Baroda in February 1930, ‘that in Europe Indian dance is 
. now looked upon with much more reverence than in our own country.” 
Nowadays I take a keen interest in the Neue Indische bibliothek (New 
Indian library), a ‘collection of direct translations of South Asian literature’.’ 
For the past fifteen years Lothar Lutze, the editor, and I have confidently 
felt that beneath the layer of English-speaking varnish there is another 
reality which can be made accessible to us ‘outsiders’ if we are prepared to 
get involved in the writings of the different regional languages. In 1970 we 
drew up a project on this topic; unfortunately it perished in the turmoil 
over the financing of the ‘Dhanbad Project’ and other very ambitious 
research proposals for the region. We had hoped to build on Edward Shils’s 
work. But whereas he had used English-speaking informants for his study 
(Shils 1961), we intended to interview fifteen Hindi-, fifteen Bengali- and 
fifteen Tamil-speaking authors for material on their value attitudes and 
points of reference, their activities and their readership as well as their 
literary models. Our working hypothesis was that modern Indian literature 
written in the regional languages is an important corrective to the semi- 
official announcements and can give us a deeper insight into processes of 
how informed opinion develops and decisions are taken at the national 
level as well, processes that outsiders usually find contradictory and ‘ir- 
rational’. 
It was in this spirit that I noted in Rameshvar thirteen years later on 27 
February 1983: 
On the terrace here the teacher is crying as he listens to himself reading 
and interpreting Ramayana on tape. I went to the evening reading circle 
three times, and each time had to think about my remark to Shils that 
our search for autochthonous structures of interpretation would surely 
end up in the temple. Anybody who articulates himself ‘for us’—it 
doesn’t matter who—is already alienated from ‘his’ world. Perhaps I 
ought to record other sessions and ask Lothar to transcribe and translate 
them? For everybody who is anybody in the village is there. This is the 
narrative background against which everyday activities have to prove 
their worth in the end? Everything else is just superficial? 


On the other hand, it is precisely my knowledge of everyday village reality 
in Rameshvar that makes me question the plausibility of having someone 
work up ‘strange facts’ on ethnic poetry and regional literature for me in 


€ In a letter dated 25 February 1930, part of the exhibition ‘Alice Boner und die Kunst 
Indiens’, at the Rietberg Museum, Zunch, 19 August 1982 to 2 January 1983. Alice Boner 
records the preparations for assembling Uday Shankar’s dance troupe in her diary, Tagebuch 
einer Reise (Boner 1984). 

’ Freiburg. Verlag Wolf Mersch, 1983 
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order to enable me to get below the surface of the usual reports and 
observations about the Third World. For example, in a lengthy letter from 
the village on 4 March 1983 I wrote: 


The phase of inner unrest gave way to a period of activity when I finally 
brought myself to put on film what is essentially fleeting and unrepeat- 
able. Yet, notwithstanding this insight, the attempt to document ‘Indian 
village life’, all the time aware that very few will be able to comprehend 
and understand it in the same way as J did. And then the doubts about 
the coherence of the arguments: to whom, I ask, is one supposed to 
report? What? Why? 

These irritations were eased by many pleasant bicycle rides to a 
neighbouring supply centre (what geographers would doubtless call a 
‘central locality’), in the course of which I got to know a lot of interest- 
ing people and, incidentally, tried to determine whether any of the 
sights and sounds (and smells) around me were still ‘strange’. Then one 
day I sensed: Detlef, you’ve learnt what you’re going to learn. You’ve 
got just about as far as you’re going to get, the intimacies of the ‘inner 
courtyard’ will remain shrouded in darkness. 


The context to which I was referring here is possibly put more precisely in 
the English critique (Kantowsky 1984b) I wrote a year later of the first 
three volumes of the Neue Indische bibliothek: 


Modern literature (of course not only written!) is an important and 
probably the main medium through which post-colonial societies are 
trying to define a new identity. For us as outsiders it might therefore 
function as a magic key that unlocks the hidden layers of South Asian 
peoples’ mental palimpsest? 

Having lived for altogether some four years in South Asian countries I 
have come to the (personal) conclusion that as a social scientist I cannot 
get deeper than I have so far in my attempts to understand and explain 
what I have seen, heard, smelt, tasted, touched and mentally felt among 
its people. And how superficial are these explanations! Therefore I have 
indeed been looking forward to some project like that which Lothar 
Lutze and Wolfgang Mersch are trying to realize now, namely, to 
translate and publish for us authentic ‘views from within’ which we as 
outsiders can use to expand and correct our superficial perspectives. 

A first glance through the three booklets published so far is certainly 
reassuring. Most of the moods expressed in the poems of volumes one 
and three, and most of the scenes and problems described in the three 
village-stories (Bihar) of volume two seem familiar, but at the same time 
they decipher facets of Indian life and its self-interpretation of which I 
was unaware when I was exposed to similar situations. So I seem to be 
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able to [recognise] messages that had been hidden in the garbage of my 
self-centered observations. But can I go beyond this storage of my own 
subconsciousness, can ‘the authors from the region’ reveal to me new 
insights? 

And what about those readers who have no experience of South Asia 
at all? Except for the names, will not Renu’s stories (Vol. II) about 
village life in northern Bihar sound rather ‘Russian’ for an average 
German reader, i.e., relate to what he has ‘learned’ about social condi- 
tions in Tsarist Russia from this country’s great classics? I maintain that 
it is virtually impossible to ‘translate’ the vernacular of a North Indian 
village into standard German—no matter how hard we try. The ironic 
wittiness of the actors of an illiterate and therefore very expressive 
society in which face-to-face relationships and corresponding performance 
still matter must get lost. Mataji for instance is certainly not Mutterchen— 
though I would not know how better to translate this phrase and all its 
vibrations. And who, if he has never heard North India’s village-women 
calling each other over long field-distances, can realize the special 
connotations of phulpatti reeeel? | 

Or take for instance Arun Kolatkar’s penetrating description of facets of 
the scenery of a railway-station near Jejuri and the road leading towards 
„it. You imagine you have experienced similar views and related feelings 
for/against a totally unrealistic time-table, the notorious station dog, a 
greasy tea-stall, and an unconcerned station-master time and again—be 
it in Patna or in Madurai, in Pathankot or in Londa. It is only when you 
read Günther D. Sontheimer’s short yet very telling comments that the 
disillusioning feeling of ‘understanding’ fades away: you suddenly begin 
to suspect how much you must miss since you can never dream of having 
the same mental background as the author was able to relate to when he 
wrote—and he certainly did not write for you! But this is of course a 
general problem of verbal interaction that goes beyond the Neue Indische 
bibliothek and its attempts at inter-cultural communication: ‘We have 
the atmosphere that you have in mind’ is the warning that greets the 
visitors to the main building of the ‘Island Hermitage’ in Polgasduwa 
lake in Sri Lanka. 


The aphorism embraces fundamental insights of Buddhist teachings on 
knowledge and personality. It is not always easy to orient oneself accord- 
ingly; certainly, it should properly be understood only as guidance in a life- 
long process of practice. Nonetheless, as we prepared the exhibition ‘Scenes 
of a north Indian village’, I found myself accepting with detached interest 
that the students of the project course had taken in and put to different use 
my observations and data from Rameshvar: as support for their view on the 
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ecological threat modern irrigation methods pose to the fertile Ganges 
plain.* | 

So, back to what had been square one in 1964—1o myself and my way of 
thinking, which then as now conditioned my many trips to foreign parts. 
However, now I know from experience that, no matter how far the iron 
birds take me, I shall always land in my own vicinity. If I am not careful, I 
cannot escape the brave new world with its destructive egocentrism and 
corresponding dualistic categories of either/or in South Asia either. Con- 
versely, it is always possible to find islands of mindful inter-being and right 
attention in Constance as well as in Benares—if we really want to. I needed 
my encounters with the cultural otherness of South Asia to fearn this 
salutary lesson. 
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Review article 


Eetween general and particular ‘others’: 
Some observations on fundamentalism 


Dipankar Gupta 


The question of fundamentalism is one that has attained global notoriety. 
Though the term first came up to denote a conservative reaction in American 
protestantism (mainly among Baptist and Presbyterian denominations) to 
modernism in the late 19th century, it has now a world-wide resonance and 
is used to categorise all varieties of religious orthodoxy. Initially reserved 
for the ‘People of the Book’—Jews, Christians and Muslims—fundamen- 
talism has been extended to include, as near and distant cousins, even the 
Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Confucians. This volume* conforms to this 
popular and extended usage of the term and is devoted to a consideration 
of fundamentalisms the world over. 

There are however some serious construction flaws in the composition of 
the book. It is hard to read the volume from cover to cover, not only 
because of its size but also because the essays are not of the kind that 
interrelate crucial themes in order to make a consolidated set of proposi- 
tions. Such an internal dialogue/discussion between the authors might have 
drawn our attention more acutely to the sociological coordinates of funda- 
mentalism, which the more popular renditions fail to make salient. The 
fact that ‘fundamentalism’, a foundational term for this project, is not 
consistently defined by the volume’s various contributions is a serious 
drawback, and cannot be glossed over by a swish of the editorial pen which 
declares that the word ‘is here to stay’ (Marty and Appleby 1991a: viii). I 
have found this lack of consistency and ‘anything goes’ attitude with regard 
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to the term fundamentalism quite unsettling, and an unnecessary concession 
to the ‘public’. This is obviously an issue about which the editors of this 
volume are quite sensitive, as can be gleaned from their apologetics in both 
the ‘Introduction’ and ‘Conclusion’ regarding the manner in which they 
and their contributors have employed ‘fundamentalism’. 

In the retrospective ‘Conclusion’, the editors, Marty and Appleby, gamely 
try to justify their flexible use of ‘fundamentalism’ by first constructing an 
animated ‘pure fundamentalism’ which imbrues the lesser and impure 
versions of it. In their view ‘pure fundamentalism’ comes about when 
‘fundamentalists seek to replace existing structures with a comprehensive 
system emanating from religious principles and embracing law, polity, 
society, economy and culture’ (Marty and Appleby 1991b: 824). But as 
there are few known movements that would fill this comprehensive bill, 
‘pure fundamentalism’ becomes a pure type, or, in the words of the 
editors, ‘a point of departure’ (ibid.: 836). But then the evidence in this 
volume departs so far from this construct that there is a grudging concession 
to ‘violations of type’ (ibid.), and a consequent abandonment of analytical 
refinement. 

Honest though this admission is, it still leaves the issue unresolved. 
Consequently, a term like ‘diffuse political fundamentalism’ (Tu 1991: 745) 
is made to stand in, along with ‘fundamentalist-like attributes’ (ibid.: 742) 
and even ‘situational fundamentalism’ (Marty and Appleby 1991b: 840), 
given that Japanese Confucianism and Buddhism are to be brought into the 
family too. At one point fundamentalism is simply ‘an assertion of identity’ 
(Swearer 1991: 648): it may not even ‘be religious in the classical sense but 
rather a variant of a secular faith couched in religious language . . .” (ibid.: 
650). At other times, it has common points with ‘neo-traditionalism’ and 
nationalism; or it functions simply as a sign of distinction thriving on ‘a 
selective retrieval, picking out from [one’s] religious tradition certain ele- 
ments of high symbolic significance . . . .” (Madan 1991: 596); it may also 
be, on occasions, ‘an impulse’ (Deiros 1991: 165); and so on. As an 
analytical tool the term fundamentalism lies somewhat devastated by the 
contrariety of expressions and experiences detailed in the book. Some 
contributors in this volume have, however, voiced their unhappiness in 
functioning under the aegis of this term (e.g., Davis 1991: 805; Deiros 
1991: 145), without however pushing their differences too far. If funda- 
mentalism can have so many meanings, then how could one distinguish it 
from other phenomena like ethnic loyalty, revivalism, orthodoxy, ortho- 
praxy, nationalism, and communalism (Indian style), to name a few. 

Even so I consider this volume important, for it provides an extended 
format to debate and discuss the question of fundamentalism, and many of 
its cognate terms, in the light of cross-cultural data. There are in all fifteen 
essays in this volume about fundamentalisms observed in different parts of 
the world. The authors may not have consciously engaged in a dialogue in 
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the pages of this book, but it is possible nevertheless to seam together the 
many emergent themes through a close reading. There will not always be a 
concurrence of views on many of these thematic issues, but if the terrain is 
analytically mapped, even the divergences can be extremely illustrative. 

In the following pages we shall discuss some of these themes in an 
attempt to arrive at a closer understanding of fundamentalism, and separate it 
from conservatism, communalism, and other seemingly close kin. 


Inerrancy and the book 


In America, Protestant fundamentalists from the late 19th century onwards 
insisted on a literal interpretation of the Bible, allowing for no deviations. 
Faith in the absolute ‘inerrancy’ of the Bible, along with the belief in the 
imminent second coming of Christ in a physical form to inaugurate a 
thousand years of peace, the ‘millennium’, have been the crucial features 
of their belief system. Some aspects of modern science are not questioned 
by them, and where the Bible refers to such ancient beliefs as the ‘waters 
above’, such passages are said to be poetic and are not to be taken as 
factual propositions (Ammerman 1991: 5). 

Inerrancy, however, is not a principle that only the American funda- 
mentalists espouse. The orthodox Haredist Jews, including both the Hasidim 
and the Misnagdim sects (see Heilman and Friedman 1991: 206), believe in 
inerrancy too. In fact, for them, “The new is prohibited by the Torah’ 
(ibid.: 214). The Sunni Wahhabis too stayed close to the letter and spirit of 
the Qur'an and strongly disapproved of ‘popular cultic practices and the 
visitation of tombs of saints’ (Voll 1991: 350). 

If Khomeini is a contemporary example of successful fundamentalism, it 
should however be remembered that for Iranian Shi'ites it is the Imam’s 
interpretation of the Qur’an which is considered to be divinely infallible 
(Sachedina 1991: 423, 426; see also Khomeini 1988: 61-63). This, it should 
be readily conceded, is not quite the same as scriptural inerrancy. Different 
Imams may provide different interpretations of divine revelation, and 
consequently, there would be successive orthodoxies despite the fact that 
there is a Book—the Qur’an. 

There are yet other complications that need to be faced. It is often 
assumed that scriptural inerrancy flows from the veneration of a Book. But 
the Book itself may have been elevated from the status of a book to occupy 
a central sacerdotal place. This is what happened with the Arya Samaj in 
India. Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, elevated the 
vedas above all the other Hindu texts. For him the vedas were infallible, 
and in fact he believed that they contained the solutions to all the problems 
facing this world (Gold 1991: 545). For the Aryas, all those texts composed 
before the Mahabharata (which according to Swami Dayanand marked the 
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onset of kaliyug) were of the rishis (ārs), and those after were of the non- 
rishis (anars). The vedas were obviously of the rishis, but the anārs were 
unfortunate errors and had led people astray (ibid.: 544). 

It is possible to have yet another variation—a Book could also be 
manufactured. The Gush Emunim in Israel, who are considered in this 
volume to belong to the fundamentalist family, do not venerate the Torah 
as much as the messianic pronouncements of Rabbi Kook (hence ‘Kookism’). 
According to Rabbi Kook, redemption was already under way and its 
manifestation was ‘national-political, but not necessarily religious-ethical’ 
(emphasis added; Aran 1991: 268). 

When we take the pro-Khalistani Sikhs into account we find that though 
they revere the Granth Sahib, not every aspect of it receives equal vener- 
ation. The portions that call out to martyrdom and in particular to a 
militant tradition are emphasised more than the sections on pietism, love 
and devotion. Quite predictably, therefore, the Sikh militants venerate the 
Sixth Guru (Guru Hargobind) as never before. After all, it was the Sixth 
Guru who said, according to tradition: ‘I wear two swords as emblems of 
spiritual and temporal authority’ (Madan 1991: 613). The Sixth Guru is 
otherwise not known for any philosophical pronouncements around which 
the issue of ‘inerrancy’ could be developed. According to tradition again, 
he was given to high living, hunting, and horse-riding: a life-style that some 
Sikh militants probably find exemplary (and so would many others). The 
exaltation of a text may therefore be only sectional, and which section will 
be exalted depends critically on the political context of the present. 

When one considers the question of ‘inerrancy’, therefore, the matter is 
not quite as clear-cut as might appear at first glance. Inerrancy first of all 
implies a Book, but this itself is problematic. This Book can be manufac- 
tured, or capriciously elevated, or even sectionally venerated. In addition, 
as we saw with the Shiite case, there can be different interpretations of the 
Book. When made by the Imam, these are not open to dispute but are 
considered to be divinely inspired, and hence infallible. 

This brings us directly to our next problem, viz., the consideration of 
‘orthodoxy’ in the context of fundamentalism. 


‘Westoxication’—Orthodoxy and fundamentalism 


The popular view that fundamentalism fights to protect orthodoxy also 
seems at first glance unexceptionable and incontrovertible. In fact, Ammer- 
man underlines this as a crucial characteristic of fundamentalism. In her 
view fundamentalism is an ‘organized opposition to the disruption of . . . 
traditions and orthodoxies’ (Ammerman 1991: 14). A closer examination 
of the statement however reveals certain problems. Can it be maintained in 
the face of all the evidence that we have, and what this volume additionally 
provides, that orthodoxy speaks unequivocally and with one voice? 
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Within Islamic tradition, for instance, both quietism and activism ‘had 
sanction in the revelational authority of the Qur’an, and the Prophetic 
practice, the Sunna’ (Sachedina 1991: 408). While the activist interpretation 
spurs revolts against ‘corrupt and wicked rulers’ (ibid.), the quietist posture 
has invariably, and in the majority of cases, acted to legitimate de facto 
Sunni power (ibid.). 

In this context the Sikh example too can be quite helpful. As Madan 
rightly points out: ‘Fundamentalism is not a pristine orthodoxy. Orthodoxy 
would in fact discourage fundamentalism: if the teachings of gurus are our 
guide, they advocate catholicity and not narrowness of the mind’ (Madan 
1991: 596). But the matter does not quite end there. As we all know the 
scriptures are open to many interpretations, and the Sikh Granth Sahib 
too, as we noted earlier, has been subjected to different valorisations. In 
addition we should remember that the construction of Sikh orthopraxy has 
not been an easy matter either. The Granth Sahib has not been particularly 
useful in evolving a Sikh code of conduct, and this matter had to be fought 
out and contested in different rahitnamas that were issued after the Tenth 
and the last Sikh Guru (McLeod 1989: 23-42; see also Uberoi 1969). In fact 
it was the reformist Singh Sabha Movement which eventually succeeded in 
constructing a consensual code of Sikh conduct, but that happened very 
recently, in the early years of this century (McLeod 1989). 

The current round of militancy in Punjab has violated many of the tenets 
that Sikh tradition had set up for itself. This aspect of Sikh militancy has 
not escaped Madan’s careful eye. He appropriately draws our attention to 
the fact that neither in the japji (which is a morning prayer), nor in the 
sukhamani (psalm of peace) of Guru Arjan, ‘is there a hint that war is a 
just expression of Sikh power .. .’ (Madan 1991: 602). Neither do the 
Khalistani militants accept, as tradition should oblige them to, the head 
priests of the three major Sikh shrines in the Punjab as their legitimate 
decision-makers. At one time it was Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale who took 
all the decisions, and at other times it has been either Dr. Sohan Singh or 
Gurbachan Manochahal (allegedly in Pakistan), or some other fiery mili- 
tant, who has quite literally called the shots. The head priests were told in 
no uncertain terms by the leaders of dominant Sikh militant factions to 
behave, or else! In this sense, then, the Sikh militant fundamentalists have 
not held to orthodoxy for they have challenged the traditional view that the 
head priests, and the jathedar of the Akal Takht in particular, should lead 
them in political matters. I would therefore disagree with Madan that ‘Sikh 
fundamentalism today grows around the custodians (jathedars) of three 
major temples of Amritsar (Akal Takht), Anandpur (Shri Keshgarh Sahib) 
and Bhatinda (Damdama Sahib), and the granthis of Harmandir Sahib and 
Akal Takht’ (ibid.: 615). In my opinion this statement seems to give credi- 
bility to the view that fundamentalists uphold an unproblematic orthodoxy. 

That fundamentalists can and do often strike out against traditional 
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religious authority is not difficult to imagine. Abd al Wahhab ‘attacked the 
religio-intellectual establishment of his time . . . and rejected the authority 
of medieval thinkers...’ (Voll 1991: 350). Al-Banna of the Egyptian 
Muslim Brotherhood also criticised ‘the ulama of the day... for not 
actively defending the cause of Islam’ (ibid.: 365). So it is not the case that 
fundamentalism necessarily demands obeisance to traditionally constituted 
authority. 

Nor is fundamentalism always against the modern world (see Ammerman 
1991: 32). Wahhabism, for instance, represents an important type of 
fundamentalism that continues ‘to operate within the modern world but 
was not initiated as a result of conflict with [the] modernized West’ (ibid.: 
351). Fundamentalists do not reject modern military technology and 
weapons (ibid.: 353); they encourage modern industries, and are certainly 
not eager to go back to pre-industrial times. But it is rather the relations 
between people, between men and women, between classes, that are 
sought to be structured by a fundamentalist grammar. When the cry goes 
up against “‘Westoxication’ either in Israel (Aran 1991: 277) or in Iran 
(Sachedina 1991: 413), it is against Western styles of dress, family patterns, 
consumption styles, and very significantly the freedom that women enjoy 
outside the home (see Ammerman 1991: 40). It is not as if an attack against 
‘Westoxication’ is an attack against Western industrialism (or modernisation) 
in all its aspects. For instance, Sayyid Qutb ‘appropriated the historical 
message of Islamic fundamentalism and adapted it to the circumstances 
present in Nasser’s Egypt’ (Voll 1991: 369-70; see also Jamaat’s distinction 
between Westernisation and modernisation; Ahmad, 1991: 508).' 

Nor is it that fundamentalists always resent change (Ammerman 1991: 
56; Deiros 1991: 92). Very often they herald change. Through the ijtihad 
(i.e., informed independent judgement against inherited interpretations of 
the Qur’an and Sunna; see Voll 1991: 350), Abl al Wahhab encouraged 
rebellion against established authority; Dr. Ali Shari’ati, who first came 
out against Shi’ite quietism (tagiyya) in Iran, also hit out against the 
prevailing order (Sachedina 1991: 434). Ayotollah Khomeini emerged in 
the shadow of Dr. Shari’ati, responding to his criticisms of the Shi’ite 
ulama (ibid.). It is a pity, and I repeat the lament, that Iran’s experience 
with fundamentalism is not presented in this volume in detail. There is a Jot 
of unilinear history about the rise of Khomeini but very little about the 
regime’s actual functioning, or the specifics of the social currents and 
forces that brought Khomeini, and not the left/liberals, to power. 


' Binder’s distinction between traditionalists and fundamentalists in Pakistan is illustrative 
in this connection (see Binder 1961). 
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Political activism 


While Khomeini led a politically activist Shi’ite revolt against the Shah and 
established himself as a de facto head of state, not all so-called fundamental- 
ists elsewhere did nearly as well. Contemporary American ‘fundamentalists’ 
of the likes of Jimmy Swaggart have fulminated at the political margins 
without ever emerging as viable contenders. In fact they really do not 
possess a comprehensive fundamentalist political programme. The best 
that Swaggart could do was to support General Pinochet, and many Chilean 
fundamentalist churches, owing allegiance to Swaggart, were nothing more 
than ‘Reagan cults’ (Deiros 1991: 175): so much for the second coming of 
Christ. McCarthyism too found supporters among the fundamentalists. 
But this, quite evidently, is more politics by proxy, and nowhere near what 
Abd al Wahhab succeeded in doing in the 19th century, nor what Imam 
Khomeini achieved in recent years. The American fundamentalists have 
certainly fallen short by the standards they set themselves. For instance, 
Gary North of the ‘Reconstructionists’ had envisioned that his funda- 
mentalists would work to undermine the modern American state so as to 
bring ‘all of life under God’s rule’ (Ammerman 1991: 50). 

As a matter of fact it is because of Imam Khomeini’s insistence that Iran 
be ruled on Islamic principles (Khomeini 1988) that the term fundamental- 
ism was imported from America. In its native soil fundamentalism led a 
vicarious life, but in Iran, after the Shah, it at last realised itself. The 
understanding of fundamentalism today is not limited to holding Bible 
classes, or riding piggy-back on Reagan, or healing wounded hearts on 
‘Radio Revival Hour’—Khomeini has changed all that. Quite legitimately 
then fundamentalism should be self-consciously separated from traditionalism 
as Ammerman (1991: 7, 14) and Dinges and Hitchcock (1991: 98-99) half- 
heartedly do, at least reminding us that, for the traditionalist, unlike the 
fundamentalist, the conquest of the state and the quest for political power 
are not uppermost. For instance, the Old Yishuv, the earliest Jewish 
settlers in Israel, and the most traditional of them all, do not want to enter 
the political fray, and in fact do not recognise the Jewish state, nor Zionism 
which, according to them, is a secular ethos. For the Yishuv it is God 
alone, and not the Zionists, who can establish the Holy Land of Israel 
(Heilman and Friedman 1991: 222). They are, therefore, quite content to 
remain political quietists and live ‘in diaspora among the Jews’ (ibid.: 223). 

Swami Dayanand and the Arya Samaj, while they extolled the vedas and 
pressed for a cultural nationalism, had no straight political manifesto. The 
Hindu Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) till recently, and on an official 
plane, had no political ambitions either (Andersen and Damle 1987: 124, 
217). Even if this is disputed, it cannot be maintained that the RSS believes 
in a book, or indeed in any kind of orthopraxy or orthodoxy. And yet it too 
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indulges in a species of ‘selective retrieval’ (Madan 1991: 596) of Hindu 
tradition in an emblemetic and highly variable fashion. (If Ashis Nandy is 
to be believed, the RSS is not promoting Hinduism either: it is a pathetic 
embodiment of colonial lackeyism, parading as its members do in khaki 
shorts, imitative of the police in colonial India; see Nandy 1988: 187).? 
Haredists, who are traditionalist, and espouse a rigid adherence to 
Torah, are still not political activists. It is not as if they practise in some 
isolated, backwoods enclave ‘but are most concentrated in New York City, 
the quintessential modern megalopolis . . . .’ (Heilman and Friedman 1991: 
198). The traditions that the Haredists wish to uphold do not involve 
capturing power, either in New York or elsewhere. Instead the Haredists 
endeavour, through orthopraxis, to keep the Jews from being ensnared 
into the way of the Gentiles, or the chukos ha goyim (ibid.: 198-199). The 
various ‘New Religions’ that have cropped up all over Japan like so many 
little sects, have no political ambitions at all. But like many traditional 
reactions, a spectrum of movements under the rubric ‘New Religion’ has 
emerged to supplement the Buddhist temple and the Shinto shrine and to 
ease the ‘growing complexity of Japanese life’ (Davis 1991: 797). The 
Tabligh Jamaat, which is extremely rigid so far as orthodox ritual goes and 
even disapproves of the Jamaat-i-Islami for being lax about the Shari‘a, 
nevertheless detests politics and political activism (Ahmad 1991: 517, 519). 
Very often when religion is employed for political power it is a thin 
veneer, as in Latin America, to coat blatant right-wing politics (Deiros 
1991: 152); or nationalism, as in the case of Theravada Buddhism in Sri 
Lanka; or communal politics as in the case of the RSS in India. The case of 
the Jamaat-i-Islami is an interesting variant. Maulana Maududi, the founder 
of the Jamaat, had written extensively about a comprehensive fundamental- 
ist programme for Pakistan (Ahmed 1991). But in practice, the Jamaat-i- 
Islami in Pakistan distinguished itself as an ardent supporter of General 
Zia ul Haq, preferring Zia’s martial law of establishing Islamic zakat 
(where the wealthy share their riches with the poor) and to abolishing riba 
(interest). Available evidence suggests that the Jamaat exerted no pressure 
on any of these importance issues, quite content that Bhutto’s socialism 
had been extirpated—soshalizm kufr hai (Ahmad 1991: 474). Nor did it 
press for the establishment of the Shari‘a as the unvarying principle of 
jurisprudence in Pakistan. Maulana Maududi argued in a somewhat circular 
fashion that it would hardly serve Islam ‘if the courts award punishments to 
those who are found guilty of committing theft and robbery, while retaining 
the same economic structure that promotes theft and brigandage .. .’ 
(ibid.: 482). The Jamaat, it would appear, was content to use religion in a 
general emotive sense, without ever forcing the issue in any material way 


? Danie! Gold (1991: 577) refers to Ashis Nandy too on this point but was unable to recall 
where and in what form Nandy had made this observation. 
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for the establishment of a social order based on Islam. To say that the 
socialist Bhutto was an infidel surely does not exhaust a fundamentalist 
programme. 

In other words, even if we take the theme of political activism and 
militancy as a common denominator, the activist movements discussed in 
this volume would have very little else in common. In some, religion is 
used in a comprehensive fashion; in others the comprehensive aspect is put 
aside and not made politically salient: instead, strategically expedient 
ideclogical issues are focused upon—as with the Jamaat. In a vast majority 
of other cases religion only plays an emblematic role and does not critically 
inform nor doctrinally suffuse other aspects of the political programme—for 
instance the RSS. The divergences on this issue are so great that it would 
be unwise to gloss over them in the name of ‘family resemblances’. 


Is there a fundamentalist family? 


Looking back, it would be difficult to explain why such a variety of 
movements as the Tablighi, the Yishuvs of Israel, New Religions of Japan, 
the Arya Samaj and the RSS in India, or even Sikh militancy, should all be 
discussed under the banner of fundamentalism. In some cases there is a 
Book but no activism (Yishuvs, Tablighi); in some cases there is activism 
but no Book (the RSS, New Religions and even Khalistani Sikh militants). 
Some are activists, like the Jamaat-i-Islami (in pre-Independence India and 
in Pakistan), the Gush Emunim of Israel (we shall come to them soon), 
and the RSS; but the Yishuvs, the Tablighis and tne New Religionists are 
not political activists. Among the activists too, the Theravada Buddhists 
are content to stay outside and exert their influence on Bandaranaike or on 
Jayawardane, hoping that an undefined dharmishta society (not unlike 
Gandhi’s Ramrajya) will éventually evolve (Swearer 1991: 643). Even the 
Shr ites of Iraq, Lebanon and Iran, prior to the 1970s and 1980s, advocated 
precautionary dissimulation (tagiyya) to avoid ‘pressing for the establish- 
ment of Shiite rule...’ (Sachedina 1991: 433). Through the quietist 
practice of tagiyya the Shi’ites held together without giving up the belief in 
a future and just insurrection (ibid.). Tagiyya is, however, not just a Shi’a 
practice. Even the Ismaelis in Sind (in today’s Pakistan) took to it in the 
wake of Mahmud of Ghazni’s final victory (Ansari 1992: 16). 

The situation facing the Indian section of the Jamaat-i-Islami after the 
Partition of 1947 gives us another variation of dissimulation in place of 
fundamentalist activism. The Jamaat knows only too well that it is pointless 
to embrace the goal of establishing an Islamic state in India and is therefore 
preoccupied with the ‘symbols of the Indo-Islamic community: Muslim 
Family Laws, the Urdu language, and the Muslim University of Aligarh’ 
(Ahmad 1991: 504). But while the Jamaat in Pakistan denounces secularism 
and the secular state as an ‘evil force’, the Jamaat in India is ‘equally 
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vigorous in defending secularism as a “blessing” and as a “guarantee for a 
safe future for Islam” in India’ (ibid.: 505). This however should not be 
taken to mean that its endorsement of secularism draws on a deeper 
philosophical commitment. Secularism as such is considered by the Jamaat 
as ‘essentially Western in origin’, carrying ‘a spirit and a history which are 
totally foreign to our temper and need’ (ibid.: 506). 

On the basis of such contrary expositions how can one categorise the 
many varieties under the single rubric of ‘fundamentalism’ without breeding 
conceptual confusions? For instance, how would one distinguish between, 
for example, revivalism, orthodoxy, or even cultural nationalism? If we 
agree provisionally that fundamentalists are activists, directly arid not by 
proxy (like Theravada Buddhists in Sri Lanka, or Jimmy Swaggart-inspired 
‘Reagan cults’ in the Americas), then the field is somewhat narrowed. 
Political activism, in our opinion, is an important criterion, but that too, as 
we shall soon see, is not without its own set of problems. 


Between political activism and fundamentalist activism 


If we accept that religion in some way influences fundamentalist activism, 
then again we are faced with a series of difficulties. 

Let us begin with Israel and the Gush Emunim (GE—which literally 
means the ‘Bloc of the Faithful’). Though the GE was formally launched 
after the Yom Kippur war in 1973 in Israel, its participants had started 
coming together after the 1967 conflict. The Six Day War is symbolically 
laden for the GE much as the 1947 Partition in India is for the RSS. In both 
cases territories become holy, and national boundaries take on religious 
significance. But more of this parallelism later. The GE are militant 
nationalists surcharged with Hasidic ecstaticism. For the GE, the whole 
land of Israel is theirs and they aggressively pursue a policy of Jewish 
settlement in areas controlled by the military. After the Yom Kippur war 
younger members of the GE wore knitted skull-caps to symbolise their 
‘identification with the cause of settlement in Judea and Samaria’ (Aran 
1991: 312). 

The GE’s ideological manifesto, as mentioned earlier, does not emerge 
from the Torah. Their immediate task, as they see it, is to reinforce the 
Israeli army. They see this task as ‘a vital religious and spiritual matter, at 
least equivalent to glorifying the Torah... .” (Aran 1991: 268). Conse- 
quently, ‘GE’s faith is expressed in and supported by ritualistic behaviour. 
Compulsive, shrewd, daring and generally aggressive, GE’s activism is also 
a kind of religious ritual. It is through activism, the acting out of its unique 
religiosity, rather than doctrinal “fundamentals”, that GE’s unique spirit is 
revealed’ (ibid.: 299). Daring and aggressive activism includes ‘the estab- 
lishment of a new settlement on the road to Jericho, or when squatters 
wrapped themselves in prayer shawls and screamed while holding on to 
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territory with bleeding fingers during a confrontation with soldiers . . . . It 
is of such elements that GE—and fundamentalism—are made’ (ibid.: 
299-300). 

The GE case needs to be spelt out for it throws up several critical issues. 
The ideological source of activism in this case is religious, but not from the 
Book, or from orthopraxy: the inspiration comes from a messianic rabbi. 
The thrust of their activism is political, or rather nationalist, in essence, 
and it is through activism that the GE live out their unique religiosity. The 
closeness with the Shiv Sena in India cannot be overlooked. The Shiv Sena 
too does not believe in Hindu doctrinal behaviour but in daring aggressive 
activism. Rioting, looting, burning, killing and dispossessing all those its 
members consider to be enemies constitute its specialities. Bal Thackeray, 
the Shiv Sena leader, recently said in an interview that in religious matters 
the word Shiv (in Shiv Sena) refers to the God Shiva (no Book here), but in 
political matters it is Shivaji (Maharashtra’s 18th century warrior-hero-king 
(see Time [International], 25 January 1993: 31). The RSS and other similar 
organisations inspired kar sevaks who recently acted in this spirit and 
demolished the Babri mosque in Ayodhya. Their activism, viz., destruction of 
a mosque, was their expression of religiosity. The RSS also advocates 
activism of this sort to strengthen, according to its claim, the national- 
cultural bonding of India (Gold 1991: 548-49). If subscription to such 
activism be considered fundamentalist, then one will have to concede that 
large sectors of the Israeli population, of Maharashtrians in Bombay, and 
of Indians in general, are fundamentalists (see Aran 1991: 300). Put this 
way, the proposition does appear rather overdrawn and simplistic. Un- 
fortunately, however, the volume comes up with no solution on this score— 
in fact this issue is scarcely even recognised as a problem. 


Particular and general ‘others’ 


A movement is often categorised on the basis of who its enemies and 
friends are. This I think is a crucial diacritical mark as organisational styles 
and class backgrounds of leaders and partisans are often insufficiently 
exclusive for this purpose. In my view a fundamentalist movement shares 
with orthodoxy, revivalists and cultural nationalists a commitment to reli- 
gious symbols for social activism. But fundamentalism goes further; it 
aspires towards ‘bringing all of life under God’s rule’ (Ammerman 1991: 
50). If this be the case, then who are the enemies of the fundamentalists? 
And how do they define themselves? 

To answer this question I shall distinguish between the ‘particular other’ 
and the ‘general other’.» Some American fundamentalists apparently see 


’ The term ‘general other’ as I use it here has nothing to do with G.H. Mead’s famous 
concept of the ‘generalized other’ (Mead 1972. 152-64), i.e., the idea that an individual’s 
social identity develops with reference to a notion of the ‘generalized other’. The ‘other’ in the 
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their enemy as the entire non-Christian influence (Ammerman 1991: 28). 
To quote Ammerman: ‘Fundamentalists insist on uniformity of belief 
within the ranks and separation from others whose beliefs and lives are 
suspect’ (ibid.: 8). We are however not very certain which groups Ammer- 
man was thinking of when she made this observation. From her own essay, 
however, a somewhat different picture emerges. American fundamentalists, 
it would seem, have very specific enemies—very ‘particular others’. Some 
of these so-called fundamentalists had other Protestants who were not 
aggressive enough, as were their ‘others’; some others were against 
modernists; then there were those who were against abortionists, or Jews, 
or Blacks, or combinations of the above. So when Ammerman mentions 
‘others’, as in the quote cited earlier, she is really referring in an ageregative 
way to different sets of ‘particular others’ at different points of time for 
different ‘fundamentalist’ organisations in the United States. In the mid- 
1930s, for instance, the Defenders of the Christian Faith in Wichita, 
Kansas, believed that ‘the Antichrist wculd be a Jew’, [and that] ‘a Jewish 
elite had played satanic roles in a divinely dirccted drama now drawing to a 
close’ (ibid.: 35). They even went to the extent of declaring that Roosevelt 
was in fact a Jew and was aiding the Jewish conspiracy to rule the world. 
For the John Birch society, communism is the chief enemy;. for the Ku 
Klux Klan the Blacks and Jews are the greatest threats to Christianity. 
Only the Christian Identity movement came out declaring their antagonism 
towards a ‘general other’. In their opinion ‘any group not white, Christian, 
and American cannot claim God’s blessing as “a chosen race”’ (ibid.). 

But this is certainly not the overwhelming trend among the so-called 
fundamentalist Protestant groups in America who generally isolate Blacks 
and/or Jews as their enemies. Roman Catholic traditionalism too selects a 
very specific target. In this case it is the Vatican which is the object of its 
wrath. The Roman Catholic traditionalists, under an octogenarian French 
Archbishop, Marcel Lefebvre, accused the See of Peter of apostasy and of 
giving in, after the second Vatican Council (1962-1965), to the ‘influences 
of “Liberalism, Communism, Socialism, Modernism, Zionism” (Dinges 
and Hitchcock 1991: 66). 


present case 1s so general that it has little relevance for the making of a fundamentalist 
identity. The term ‘particular other’, too, is quite independent of Mead and of the post- 
Meadian phenomenological conceptualisation of the ‘specific other’. The phenomenologists 
believe that the specific other 1s a developmental stage in the individual’s socialisation (Berger 
and Luckmann 1967: 131), lending stability to an individual’s identity and to the conception of 
the self. The term ‘particular others’ in this paper does not have a developmental bias, neither 
does it imply any stability in the constitution of a communal identity because the ‘particular 
other’ need not always be the same in the biography of a communal organization. Thus, for 
the American Protestants the ‘particular other’ could at one time be the anti-abortionists and 
on other occasions it could be the Blacks. In India, the Shiv Sena went through a series of 
‘particular others’—the south Indians, the Sikhs, the Dalits, and the Muslims 
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that some Sikh militants, particularly Bhindranwale, tried to formulate a 
comprehensive fundamentalist platform, but their very real antagonism to 
the Hindu ‘other’ was so consuming that they never really got down to 
developing a fundamentalist outlook. I would go further and say that the 
followers of Bhindranwale, or Manochahal, did not press for one either. 
The Jamaat-i-Islami in Pakistan which had an explicit fundamentalist pro- 
gramme, let it idle away in recent years, choosing instead (as we noted 
earlier) to concentrate on a ‘particular other’, in this case socialism. For the 
RSS, it is the Muslim who is clearly its ‘particular other’, and as for the 
Gush Emunim of Israel, there is no such thing as a ‘good Arab’ (Aran 
1991: 288). 

One might say that this distinction between ‘general others’ and ‘parti- 
cular others’ is unwarranted, for in the first phase of a fundamentalist 
movement, led usually by charismatic figures (see Aran 1991: 266, 278; 
Deiros 1991: 161, 180; Voll 1991: 350), there is always a focalised, manifest 
enemy, while the rest are vaguely included in the general range of vision. 
In my view this objection is not quite sustainable. The articulation against a 
‘general other’ means a lot more than being universally quarrelsome. It 
signifies a commitment to fashion a comprehensive social order on the 
basis of a unique religiosity with no sectarian commonalities or overlaps. 
The ‘others’ are of no direct consequence for fundamentalists once they 
cease being obstacles in their way. This is because fundamentalism does 
not intrinsically need them to define itself (see note 3). Once a funda- 
mentalist organisation is over its ‘movement’ phase, the ‘others’ do not 
matter any more and are no longer essential for its survival. The funda- 
mentalist project lives on as a process, continually reproducing itself. 

The GE or the RSS cannot define themselves other than by constantly 
seeking out their respective ‘particular others’. Without Arabs, or without 
Muslims, the GE and the RSS, respectively, would lose their raison d’étre. 
The Ku Klux Klan and the John Birch society need Blacks and Jews to 
constitute and'situate themselves. Concomitantly, their social programme 
is also somewhat exiguous, when compared to the fundamentalists’. They 
usually resort to negative campaigns, e.g., anti-abortion, anti-cow slaughter, 
anti-socialism, and have little desire, or stomach, to reach out towards a 
comprehensive programme of social order. The presence or absence of a 
Book is thus not a critical factor. In some cases there is a Book, in other 
cases a book may be elevated to the status of the Book. (This is, as we 
noted earlier, what the Arya Samaj did with the vedas.) 

The more important point is that fundamentalists propound a compre- 
hensive grammar of existence which does not need alternative rules of 
composition, or of grammar, to render it meaningful. Carrying the analogy 
further: those movements which have ‘particular others’ function directly 
within a discourse where one needs this ‘other’, and it is by talking to this 
‘other’ that it becomes comprehensible at all. This is what distinguishes 
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such mobilisations from fundamentalist movements and from the funda- 
mentalist phenomenon. 

The significance of the distinction I have made here between the ‘parti- 
~- cular other’ and the ‘general other’ is that it is neither developmental nor 
quantitative. A fundamentalist movement does not intrinsically need a 
religious virtuoso (for example, the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt; Voll 
1991: 362), but it does need a distinctive grammar, and hence its own 
grammarians. The formulation of this distinctive grammar is consequent 
upon a comprehensive distancing and alienation from ‘general others’. 
Such an understanding of fundamentalism is analytically functional and 
useful, and one need not make unnecessary concessions to popular usage, 
as the authors in this volume are inclined to, and then resort to terms like 
diffuse fundamentalism, family resemblances, pure (and impure) funda- 
mentalism, fundamentalist-like attributes, and so on. 


Why differentiate fundamentalism? 


Such an understanding of fundamentalism (and, obversely, of communalism 
as well) is no doubt analytical in character and yet one need not be overly 
anxious about any ‘violations of type’. True, social reality will not always 
oblige by being uniform in every manifestation, but it is the overall principles 
of organisation and group or community identification that we are interested 
in. That is why the empirical variations denote for us several possibilities of 
manifestation, and not violation of type, so long as the overarching prin- 
ciples remain valid. 

As I have tried to demonstrate, the term fundamentalism, as employed 
in this volume is often synonymous with orthodoxy, traditionalism, com- 
munalism, or even with nationalism. I have argued that such a conflation is 
analytically untidy especially when we have reason enough to be more 
specific., Taking up traditionalism and communalism as the two most often 
confused with fundamentalism, it could be maintained that traditionalism 
in contrast to communalism is quietist, and is content with the pursuit of 
religion in the sacral sphere without spillover to other domains, in particular, 
the political. A traditional ulema, for example, would be content to observe 
the five pillars of Islam—‘profession of faith, prayer, fasting, alms giving, 
and pilgrimage’ (Ahmad 1991: 463). 

Communalism and fundamentalism have activism in common, but the 
communalists have a ‘particular other’, whereas for the fundamentalists it 
is rather a case of us vs. the rest. Because ‘the rest’ is a ‘general other’, 
fundamentalism must reach deep into its philosophical and religious roots 
to define its community of believers. It looks inward and is self-reproducing. 
As Imam Khomeini said: ‘If we Muslims do nothing but engage in the 
canonical prayer, petition God, and invoke His name, the imperialists and 
the oppressive governments allied with them will leave us alone... . If 
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you pay no attention to the policy of the imperialists and consider Islam to 
be a few topics you are always studying . . . then the imperialists will leave 
you alone’ (Khomeini 1988: 38-39). Communalism, on the other hand, is 
not self-sustaining and requires a clearly defined enemy at all times. It does 
not find in religion the kind of symbolic energy that fundamentalism 
manages to dredge. 

As both communalists and fundamentalists come from similar back- 
grounds, one often tends to merge the two. The activists in both cases are 
generally urban, educated, middle and lower middle members of the petty 
bourgeois and bureaucratic classes, whether it be in the United States 
(Dinges and Hitchcock 1991: 92), Latin America (Deiros 1991: 161), Israel 
(Heilman and Friedman 1991: 212), Egypt (Voll 1991: 365), or India (Gold 
1991: 537, 580). There is not much point, then, in separating the two on the 
basis of their social composition. It is instead profitablé to distinguish them 
on the basis of their programmes, on the diverse fashions in which they 
designate their ‘others’ and consequently identify themselves. 

Such a differentiated approach makes for a more pointed and acute 
presentation of the case material. There is little need to delve into a species 
of unilinear history of the leader of’ religious organisation or of a certain 
branch of religious persuasion. For example, it is quite wasteful to devote 
pages to the history of Shi'ite jurists (Sachedina 1991: 415ff), for it does 
little to advance our understanding of Khomeini’s regime, nor of why and 
how he came to power. There is little mention in Sachedina’s account of 
how the communists and the leftists lost out to Khomeini even though they 
were the first to raise the banner of revolt against the Shah (ibid.: 407). 
This unilinear historiographical style is common enough generally, and 
indeed recurs quite often in this volume. It sanctions the view that con- 
temporary manifestations of fundamentalism are ingrained in the past: the 
present a mere unfolding of the inevitable. 

If fundamentalism and communalism are kept analytically distinct then 
one is forced to ask questions as to why a certain movement gained 
currency as a communal or as a fundamentalist one? Or, as in the case of 
the Jamaat, why it suspended its fundamentalist platform for a ‘parti- 
cular other’, viz., Bhutto’s socialism? In each instance a different set of 
sociological factors is invoked. Take the Indian case for example. Had 
the RSS been a fundamentalist party and not a communal one, Hindu 
disenchantment would not be limited to teaching the Muslims a lesson but 
would extend to other regions as well. This could only happen if Hindus in 
India had been a deprived community, or if there had been a great cultural 
gulf between a closed set of Hindus and the rest. In India we have a vast 
middle class with outreach to classes both above and below to take the 
wind out of any fundamentalist sails. There seems little reason in such a 
situation to impose an unknown Hindu grammar in place of the current 
arrangements by which a large number of Hindus are doing rather well. 
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The Sikh fundamentalists faced a similar dilemma. Sikhs in Punjab have 
not been stagnating. What then could the Sikh fundamentalists deliver 
which the Sikhs do not already have, except for settling scores with the 
centre in Delhi? 

If fundamentalism has succeeded in certain parts of the globe one would 
like to know how and why. To link fundamentalism to ‘cultural unsettie- 
ment’ (Ammerman 1991: 56) is to offer the commonplace instead of an 
analysis. In fact it may also be incorrect. We have noted how fundamen- 
talist initiators are often charismatic figures, like Abd al Wahhab or Ayo- 
tollah Khomeini; and, following Weber, we also know how charismatic 
leaders churn stagnant and settled waters and create a cultural ferment. 
Neither is it the case, as we noted earlier, that fundamentalists should be 
against modernisation in all its forms. 

In each instance, then, whether the story is traditional, communal or 
fundamentalist, very specific histories become relevant—histories which 
are contextual and which emerge from the din of events rather than 
magisterially as the unfolding of a preordained project. We are also 
prepared to take in contradictions between communalist organisations and 
between communalist and fundamentalist mobilisations. The Shiv Sena has 
never been fully appreciative of the RSS or the Hindu Mahasabha, not- 
withstanding certain electoral alliances. To see them as many variants of 
one principle would be a mistake. It would also be an error to categorise 
the Akali movements of the 1920s, and the earlier Singh Sabha movements, 
as fundamentalist and as direct progenitors of the Khalistani phenomenon 
of recent times. All these three movements brought different social factors 
into play, had divergent sociological coordinates, and had, at each instance, 
different sets of ‘particular others’. 

On the obverse side, a more analytical understanding of fundamentalism 
would allow us to ask why the Haredists in Israel, or the Muslim Brother- 
hood in Egypt, or the Theravada Buddhists in Sri Lanka, or the Protestant 
fundamentalists (such as the Resurrectionists) have never succeeded in 
moving to the centre of the political stage in their respective societies. 
These would be studies of failures—failures not because the proponents of 
these organisations were wanting in religious zeal, or fervour, or in fiery 
leaders, but rather, because the contingent cross-currents of social pro- 
cesses and institutional trajectories that each of these projects found them- 
selves in were not conducive to their development. In addition we should 
also be on our guard and not confuse every cynical use of religion, such as 
that by Sadat, Bandarnaike, Zia, or Indira Gandhi, as a victory for funda- 
mentalism. That the above personages were hoist by their own petards is 
one of history’s cruel, coincidental ironies. 

Quite clearly, total histories have a free run in a field unmarked by 
differentiated concepts. That such historical renditions hinder our under- 
standing of the phenomenon, whether communism, fundamentalism, or 
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even traditionalism, need not be laboured any further. If, as a consequence 
of the above arguments, the number of movements that can be called 
fundamentalist is reduced, it is not without its benefits: a larger and more 
informed sociological field of investigation opens up as a result of our 
delimitation. Our enquiries are now more pointed, the data we seek more 
specific, and the questions we ask are truly comparative. 

That we have come this far and argued at such length reveals the 
measure of our appreciation of the intellectual worth of the volume under 
review. One need not always pay tribute through unqualified approbation. 
Undoubtedly this book will stir many conceptual exercises, and if, some 
day, we arrive at a consensual understanding of what is fundamentalism 
then we must remember to doff our hats to the contributors of this volume. 
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Tuomas N. HEADLAND, KENNETH L. PIKE AND MARVIN Harris, Emics and etics: The 
insider/outsider debate (Frontiers of Anthropology, vol. 7). Newbury Park, Calif.: 
Sage, 1990. 226 pp Tables, notes, bibliogr., index. $35 (hardbackV$16.95 (paper- 
back). 


The terms ‘emics’ and ‘etics’ were first coined by the linguist Kenneth L. Pike in 1954 to 
articulate two different but related ways of looking at language in relation to culture and 
society. Anthropologist Marvin Harris used Pike’s constructs first in his The nature of cultural 
things ın 1964, with a .adical reversal of meaning. While Pike’s etics was the emics of the 
observer, Harris began with a radical distinction between emics and etics, which for him was 
‘absolutely essential to the success of a nomothetic science of sociocultural systems’ (p. 50). 

The present book is an outcome of the multi-faceted debate between Pike and Harris 
regarding the meaning and significance of emics and etics, and critical commentary on this by 
eight other scholars from diverse disciplines—inguistics, anthropology, psychology and 
philosophy. Engaged in this dialogue, Harris abandons hs two earlier positions, namely, 
‘once an eme, always an eme’ (p. 77), and the assertion that the distinction between emics 
and etics corresponds to the distinction between the mental and the behavioural. Instead, 
Harris reformulates the emic/etic distinction to propose ‘four contrasting modes of ethno- 
graphic descriptions: emics of mental life, emics of behaviour stream, etics of mental life and 
etics of behaviour stream’ (p. 53). But in Harris’s agenda, there is no transformation between 
emics and etics, only a ‘juxtaposition of emic and etic versions of social life’ (p. 57) His 
agenda is even to pursue emic studies in a ‘thoroughly scientific manner’ (p. 208) But such 
scientism raises the now-familiar question of the culture of science and science as a ‘local 
knowledge’. Moreover, Harris does not address the vital question of the genealogy of etic 
concepts. 3 

Even though Pike and Harris use emics and etics as ‘epistemological constructs’ (p. 132), 
Harris takes etics as his ideal while emics is the ideal for Pike. Pike’s plea for the emicisation 
of human studies is an eaiension of his ‘own root metaphor, which .. puts persons above 
logic’ (p. 191). Pike argues: ‘But just as the outsider can learn to act like an insider, so the 
insider can learn to analyze like an outsider’ (p. 34). But without a commitment to transfor- 
mation as an ontological quest, 1s such a learning going to be anything more than a code- 
switching? What is surprising is Pike’s silence on the question of ontology, given his humanistic 
orientation. But without positing an anthropological revolution, can the question of the 
insider and the outsider be genumely resolved? Here Dell Hymes’s critical comment in the 
present book is insightful: ‘If an emic approach 1s thought of as discovering recurrent patterns, 
then it does not reach to emergent properties, unique configurations... ’ (p. 123). It seems 
that there is a hostility in Pike, though latent, to linguistic fusion and transformation. His 
emics remains ‘within the range of natural local emic systems’, and even when he is engaged in 
‘reconstruction’ he only seeks for ‘naturalness’ as the ‘end product’ (p. 40). But taking 
inspiration from Sri Aurobindo, one can argue with Pike that nature is not only a given 
rcality, but also a bedrock of infinite transformations. 

In the present book Lett argues that ‘the validation of emic knowledge becomes a matter of 
consensus’ (p 130). But is the idea of ‘native consensus’ not an illusion in which anthropol- 
ogists deliberately choose to live? Even enthusiastic culturologists like Clifford Geertz are 
now speaking of ‘variant subjectivity’ which characterises not only culture but also self. Lett 
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also argues that validation of ctc knowledge Les in cross-cultural testing. Berry, another 
participant in this debate. provides us with new insights in cross-cultural study in his effort to 
operationalise emics and etics. Other discussants raise important questions. Feleppa brings 
the question of translation to the centre of the debete, since for him translation enables an 
outsider to get along with a cultural insider. Murray applies emucs and etics to the question of 
evangehsation and abortion. Murray argues that Pike has a bias towards evangelism, while 
Harris has a bias towards abortion. This leads Harms to clarify the moral stand behind his etic 
epistemology: ‘ . . it is a form of political-moral advocacy for me to choose abortion as an 
illustration of the kind of cover-up that can result from a mentalized and emicized view of the 
human condition’ (p. 214). 

If such ıs Harris’s moral posttion, Pike’s morality is a morality of what he calls ‘anti- 
entropy’, which aims at discovering regulative patterns He thus tries ‘to link a substantial 
degree of freedom of decision with a substantial degree of causal determinism’ (p 191). 
Harris 1s also sensitive to the question of ‘moral choice’ but for him ıt is the ‘probabilistic 
nature of determinism’ that ‘leaves room for some degree of free will’ (p. 205). The relation- 
ship between freedom and determinism is an epochal question of our times which is almost 
lost ın our present euphoria about global democratisation The debate about emics and etics 
and insiders and outsiders can ultimately help us to confront the question of human freedom 
not only as a social given but pmmarily as an object of our transformative striving. 


G.B. Pant Social Science Institute ANANTA GIRI 
Allahabad 


DONALD F. MILLER, The reason of metaphor: A study tn polincs New Delhi: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1992. 259 pp. Bibliogr., index. Ks 225. 


Miller’s text is appropnately framed with a Foreword by Ashis Nandy Both Miller and Nandy 
are political analysts and social theorists whose work ts critical of hegemonic regimes of 
knowledge and values based on hierarchically structured oppositions. They associate such 
regimes with Western rationaiism and criticise this mode of thought for the violence and 
intolerance, rigidity and closure that ıt underpins and perpetuates. Nandy regards Miller’s 
study of metaphor as an epidemolopy of cultural schizophrenia: Miller locates the points 
where collapses of metaphoric skills have occurred and the implications of the ensuing reign 
of literality. 

By asserting that there is no outside of politics, philosophy or metaphor Miller allies himself 
with dec nstructionists Hus text is a sustained attack on the destructive socialand political 
effects of modernist somal sciences. Miller states that his purpose in focusing on metaphor is 
not to espouse a new and better universal theory of metaphor. He presents a seven-fold typology 
of metaphonc modes and undertakes to demonstrate how metaphor—despite denials by 
empincists and modernists—operates within political discourse and consciousness. He argues 
that through its power to both conceal and reveal, metaphor provides space to manceuvre, to 
make choices and new, potentially disruptive or subversive metaphors Miller advocates an 
attitude of operness, an attitude which guards aginst finality and the closure of certitude. 
Such an attitude 1s consistent with his view of politics as a ceaseless process fuelled by 
struggle. ; 

The politics of religion and secularism in India and a discussion of an Indian cultural style 
not predicated upon oppositional, either/or structures are the themes ın the third part of this 
four-part book. Miller selects particular voices and aspects of Indian culture and places them 
in critical dialogue with dominant modes of Western thought. He acknowledges that this 
Western/Indian opposition 1s simplistic and flawed, but maintains that it is useful and necessary 
for explonng modalities of metaphor In this section, explicitly related to Indian concerns, he 
discussed Rushdie’s secularism, Kakar’s interpretation of Hindu religious eroticism and a 
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pronouncement by a Maharaja of Baroda that encompasses a Western behavourial precept 
within an Indian frame of values. 

Miller disavows the lineality of modernist narratives which structure and celebrate the 
march of progress and homogeneity. He challenges readers with a deliberately meandering 
style and asserts that he has not ‘felt obliged to forge detailed chains between the many, 
apparently disparate parts of this work’ (p. 17). Moving from Aristotle and Nietzsche on 
metaphor to Schon on generative metaphors ın social policy to Freud on Leonardo da Vina 
and Kakar on Krishna to Feyeraband on method and Rorty on pragmatism, Miller invites 
readers to construct their own links among the exemplary cases that he constructs concerning 
issues related to metaphor in politics. Miller’s writing style may be lively and provocative but 
readers who do not already sympathise with his position may not be inspired to labour over 
making the connections necessary to sustain interest in his exemplary cases. 


Chicago Liss McKean 


R.S. Srivastava, Traditions in sociological theory: Historical and contemporary perspectives. 
Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 1991. xii + 251 pp. Biblogr., index. Rs. 225. 


The book under review presents in a simple and precise manner various theoretical ideas on 
the notion of a just society and how to achieve it. In the very beginning the author outlines the 
interrelationship between philosophy, sociology and other social sclences. The second chapter 
is devoted to the analysis of the nature of social theory and its various classifications. The 
author discusses the nature of various theories and their relationship with each other by 
putting the notion of a just social order at the centre of his arguments. This is because, as he 
argues, ‘The chief concern of eminent social thinkers and theorists, right from the “classical” 
period down to the present, has been to reflect on the nature of man and society and to 
formulate propositions which would form the basis of [a] just, equitable, and human social 
order’ (p. xi). 

Though the author deals with the ideas of a range of theorists from Hobbes to Habermas, a 
number of important social theorists and social philosophers are left out. For example, the 
author presents the ideas of Hegel, but there is no discussion of social philosophers like Kant 
and Nietzsche though, like Hegel, they influenced further theorising in social science and 
social philosophy on the questions of justice and freedom What surprises me most, however, 
in a book titled ‘Traditions in sociological theory’, is the absence of Pareto from the text. The 
author does not present any reason for the exclusion of Pareto, one of the founders of 
sociology, though the ideas of lesser-known social scientists like Bonald, Maistre, Burke, 
Stein, Ferguson and Miller have been dealt with While discussing the theoretical ideas of 
post-World War social scientists, the author takes into account the functionalism of Parsons, 
Merton, Coser and Dahrendorf, and the critical and radical theories of C.W. Mills, Gouldner, 
Adorno, Fromm, Marcuse and Habermas. However, important ideas on justice, freedom and 
equality provided by a whole lot of Marxists, neo-Marxists, post-Marxists, structurahsts, post- 
structuralists, post-modernists and feminists have been left out. Even the much discussed 
theory of justice provided by Rawls has not been treated. 

Despite these lacunae, the author deserves applause not only because he worked on a 
problem which has been monopolised by Western scholars, but because he has performed his 
task quite well, presenting the various theories in a simple and clear fashion. His language is 
neither jargonised, nor artificial. This book will definitely prove quite helpful in understand- 
ing various theoretical ideas of Western social science, particularly on the notion of a just 
social order. : 


Jawaharlal Nehru University GAURANG RANJAN SAHAY 
New Delhi > 
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SWAPAN KUMAR BHATTACHARYYA, Indian sociology: The role of Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Burdwan: University of Burdwan. xx + 516 pp. Refs , index. Rs 70. 


Despite a shabby appearance, and a diffuse and therefore taxing treatment that sacmrfices 
Clarity to an attempted compendiousness, this study presents a view of the life and work of 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, idoltsed once, almost forgotten today. It shows an extensive acquaintance 
with the very large body of Sarkar’s writings, though the critical evaluation attempted tends to 
get in the way of an understanding of Sarkar’s ideas and sociology. The exposition compares 
particular ideas of Sarkar, point for point, and favourably, with those acknowledged as the 
European founders of the discipline and its directions, along with Sarkar’s comments on these 
thinkers, and is at considerable pains to establish the political rectitude, in a humanist or 
perhaps even leftist perspective, of Sarkar’s doctnnal allegiances The intermingling of the 
two, viz., partisanship of a point of view and analytical dispassion, is arguably one of the 
strands of the issue of Indian-ness, so central to the question of a distinctive Indian sociology 
rather than a sociology perhaps accidentally involving Indians as well It 1s the aim of the 
author to discuss Sarkar in the context of such an Indian sociology and Indian-ness, though 
the author does not care to develop the theme after having broached ıt. 

Sarkar appears to have had relatively clear and definite sociological conceptions of his own. 
Chief among these, perhaps, was the notion of ‘creative disequilibrium’, involving the fusion 
of social meaningfulness and personal identity: 


At every stage of organized hfe or culture, nay, at every moment of individual existence, 
man is the theatre of struggles between the polarities, asat (unreality) and sat (reality), 
tamas (darkness) and jyoti (light), mrityu (death) and ammnta (immorality), avidya (ignor- 
ance) and vidya (knowledge). The mental, spiritual or social condition ıs, then, one of 
discord and unrest No stage of the psyche can be envisaged as one of harmony, concord, 
equilibrium . . . . War between good and evil is the eternal lot of man .. . . Evil changes 
its forms and so also does good. The disequilibrium, likewise appears constantly in new 
guises. . It ıs the different positions, stages or forms of disequilibrium in motion that 
constitute progress. 


This is certainly a significant point of view, even if not original, shared by many and arguably 
informing the spint of current government-sponsored art. 

A similar fusion of personal and social seems to mark Sarkar’s awareness of nation, 
nationality, nationhood, which bears kinship to, if ıt does not derive from, German elaborations 
of its defining spint This emerges as Sarkar’s core concern in the present study, where 
Sarkar’s own personal nationalism seems to be inextricably caught up with his study of Indra 
and the exploration of its Indian-ness. He 1s at considerable pains to distance himself from its 
ascribed spiritualism, and to try and establish as point of principle with hustorical argument 
and textual interpretation that Indian thought as associated with the civilizational needs must 
engage and has engaged with material and materialist issues. 

He does not, however, seem to subscribe to the fashionable linear or cyclical theories of 
civilisation, effectively ruled out by the consideration of his core concern, the complexity of 
India. Sarkar sees India as having fallen behind the West in material, technological attain- 
ments by about two generations in time, but not excluded from parity by anything inimical to 
it in the spirit of the civilisation and its people. In a more reflective, theoretical vein, Sarkar 
recognises not only the pluralism of a people, the pluralism of types and the pluralism of 
individual persons, but even where it occurs it is tied ın with ıf not subordinated to that project 
of intellectual swarayya that the author puis forward as Sarkar’s distinctive contribution. 


Delhi School of Economics RABINDRA Ray 
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B.G. HALBAR and C.G Hussain KHan, eds., Relevance of anthropology: The Indian scenario 
Jaipur: Rawat, 1991. xii + 378 pp. Tables, notes, refs Rs. 340. 


This volume is a collection of thirty-four papers, mostly presented at the national seminar on 
the ‘Relevance of anthropology today’ held at Dharwar ın November 1986. Preceded by an 
introduction, these papers are distributed into four parts according to the session themes of 
the seminar. 

The first two parts contain papers on methodological and theoretical issues. These papers 
highlight some of the new areas which should receive the attention of anthropologists, for 
example, developments in science and technology and their dialectical relationship with 
shifting paradigms of social change (Ferriera); communication research (Ambekar); and 
women’s studies (Mahale). Some of the papers examine in comparative perspective the 
concepts and methodology used in anthropology and other disciplines, particularly sociology, 
political science and philosophy (Saran, Rao, Deshpande, Ainpur) A few others are devoted 
to the critique of existing theory, and methods and techniques of inquiry ın social, cultural and 
physical anthropology and archaeology. 

The other two parts of this book are devoted to applied anthropology and policy issues, and 
to development anthropology By and large, the papers included therein have tried to 
empliasise the relevance of anthropology in modernising societies in various sectors like 
health, medicne, education and communication. The positive role of anthropology ın under- 
standing the social and cultural contexts of communities, and for effective development, 
administration and the umplementation of various public policies, has been highlighted in 
diverse situations by various scholars. Madan very aptly points out that the central concern of 
anthropological knowledge ‘should be in its capacity to provide mutual interpretation and 
criticism of cultures’. Thus, so long as a human being remains a cultural being, the relevance 
of anthropology as a discipline can never be absent. That should dispel all the fears of 
anthropologists and others that the discipline of anthropology has become irrelevant with the 
near extinction the world over of colonial rule, with which the genesis of anthropology is 
generally associated. 

The theme of the seminar, and hence of this book, ıs timely and appropriate because such 
an exercise ıs essential for status assessment of the discipline and to examine its potentialities 
for future growth and development Reading through the papers relating to tnbal and rural 
development, resettlement of people and implementation of various programmes, ‘one gets 
the impression that anthropological knowledge could have solved most of the problems and 
entailed successes rather than failures. Contextual, social-structural and cultural understand- 
ing of people and communities surely provides advantages for better assessment of needs, 
formulation of policies and implementation of programmes at micro-levels. But constraints do 
operate on the part of pianners, policy-makers and administrators choosing among these 
mucro-units for ‘macro-level’ development Moreover, a continuous review of the methods and 
techniques ‘of the subject is most desirable. One should be willing to adopt these from other 
disciplines to improve and ennch the quality and capacity of the discipline, particularly when 
it has the vigour to cut across the boundaries of other disciplines. It is to the credit of the 
contributors that some of these problems have been given serious attention in this volume. 
However, there 1s a need to evaluate the limitations of the discipline also, or at least make an 
attempt to understand the problems from other points of view, before condemning the neglect 
of anthropological knowledge for development initiatives and their implementation. 

The book is a welcome addition in the anthropological literature in India. particularly for its 
status assessment of the subject of anthropology. It should prove quite useful to students and 
administrators alike. - ` 


Panjab University KesHav C. KAISTHA 
Chandigarh 
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ANDRE BErewte, Society and politics in India: Essays m a comparative perspective (London 
School of Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology, 63). London: The Athlone 
Press, 1991. vii + 317 pp. Notes, refs., index. 


This volume brings together ten essays by André Béteille written or published between 1964 
and 1990. These essays dwell on such themes as race, ethnicity, tribe, caste and gender; 
networks and social structure; and equality and individualism. Though Béteille himself does 
not claim any substantial unity for the volume in terms of theory, argument or conclusion, it 
nevertheless reveals the shaping of his sociological orientation over a quarter century. The 
incisive insights which Béteille has been able to disclose vindicate the confidence he has 
reposed in the comparative method. He does not hide his deep suspicion of the modern 
‘structuralist’ approach, especially in its application to the study of Indian society, and he 
firmly believes that sociology has not much scope to become a ‘policy science’. 

Written at an interval of nearly twenty years, the first two essays deal with the same subject, 
namely, race and caste, but not in the same way. Comparing caste and race, no doubt, sheds 
new light on both, but Béteille shows how ‘our insight into each and both can be deepened by 
a consideration of gender and its place in societies divided by race or by caste’ (p. 11) 

The third essay provides an excellent analysis of the concept of ‘tribe’ with special reference 
to India. Drawing inspiration from a vintage paper of N.K. Bose, but using the comparative 
approach, Béteille examines the special significance of collective identities in the social 
morphology of India. He stresses the permeability of the boundary between tnbe and non- 
tribe, and makes a strong case for the historical (as contrasted with the evolutionary) 
approach in the definition and identification of tribes. 

While ‘Caste and politics in Tamil Nadu’ (originally written in 1969) is apparently substan- 
tively outdated, its axial argument that caste identities vary with political contexts and 
territorial levels would seem to be valid even now. “The politics of “non-antagonistic strata” 
debunks the view that castes cease to be castes when they organise themselves for competitive 
politics. And, in ‘Networks in Indian social structure’ (written jointly with M.N Srinivas in 
1964) Bétteille illustrates how mapping ‘the concrete relations between individuals in their 
diverse roles’ enhances our understanding of ‘the abstract relations between groups and 
systems of groups’ (p. 141). 

The seventh and the eighth essays deal with the Backward Classes and equality, the subject 
with which Béteille has been preoccupied for many years now. While there is a vast literature 
on this subject, with varying degrees of ideolcgical and emotional mix, Béteille has been able 
to provide a dispassionate sociological interpretation. Invoking Ronald Dworkin’s distinction 
between equality as a right and as a policy, he shows why in India the emphasis 1s laid on the 
latter rather than on the former. 

The last two essays focus on the interface between equality and individualism, and the place 
of the individual in sociology. These topics have rarely been explored systematically by 
sociologists, and seldom outside the context of Western culture. Bétedle embraces in his 
discussion the problems of the Backward Classes and the presuppositions and implications of 
the policy of protective discrimination His critique, in the concluding essay, of Marcel 
Mauss’s celebrated essay on the person is illuminating. 

Sociologists often get enmeshed in the general intellectual ambience of their discipline. To 
steer clear of these traps is certainly a conscious exercise. And, in this, ıt is well to bear in 
mind Béteille’s plea for ‘a differentiated view of each and every society as a basis for the 
comparisons and contrasts we make between them’ (p. 14). 


Bangalore Universuy N. JAYARAM 
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Victor S. D’Souza, Development planning and structural inequalities: The response of the 
underprivileged. New Delhi: Sage, 1990. 208 pp. Tables, bibliogr., index. Rs. 180. 


While retaining its magical aura, the concept of ‘development’ has displayed a chameleon 
quality, reflecting diverse and often contradictory ideological paradigms. One would imagine 
that this key concept, which has guided economic policies and practices undertaken by and on 
behalf of Third World countries during the last four decades, has been discussed in exhaustive 
detail; but D’Souza surprises us with fresh insights and analyses. 

The major contnbution of this book is to shift development planning from its habitual 
economic realm to the social realm and to highlight the role of the social structure as a conduit 
for channelling the benefits of development. Starting with an examination of the most 
influential theories of development, the author discusses the post-Independence development 
planning process in India in terms of its moral underpinnings and actual content, and 
emphasises that social transformation is as important as economic growth. The mechanisms 
by which the benefits of economic grx wth are negated through social structural inequalities 
are outlined and the focus narrows on to the underprivileged sections which should be the 
target of developmental policies After a general discussion of the spatial and social structural 
aspects of the growing inequalities among the Scheduled Castes, the results of an elaborate 
empirical study are presented It deals with the two most underprivileged strata of the Indian 
society—the Scheduled Castes which are socially marginal, and the Scheduled Tribes which 
are spatially marginal—whose changing status has been monitored over a twenty-year period 
using Census data for 1961, 1971 and 1981. Three dimensions of development are docu- 
mented—education, urbanisation and industrialisation (measured respectively in terms of the 
proxy variables of ‘literacy’, ‘urban residence’ and ‘non-agricultural occupations’. (In this 
connection, one would have welcomed a discussion of the complexities involved in identifying 
the principal dimensions of development and of operationalising them, as also an analysis of 
the concept of ‘modernisation’ which is treated as synonymous with ‘development’.) The 
study is replicated at two levels—inter-state comparisons and intra-state or inter-district 
comparisons. The trends show that while economic benefits have indeed percolated to the 
lowest social strata, these strata are so heterogeneous and hierarchical, and the operation of 
the social structural dynamic 1s so complex, that the disparities within a stratum can be further 
aggravated by the very process of development. Generally, the more advanced a region 
(whether state or district), the higher the chance of advancement for any individual Scheduled 
Caste or Tribe; the smaller the size of the caste/tribe, the higher the chances of upward 
mobility: the higher the position of the caste/tribe in the Scheduled Caste/Tribe hierarchy, the 
better the economic opportunities. 

While unravelling the complex implications of development, D'Souza advocates a growth- 
oriented economy to be combined with an individual-oriented social environment, and 
emphasises the crucial interaction between economic policies and the social structure on 
which they impinge This makes the book important reading for social scientists and planners 
alike. 


SNDT Women’s University MEERA KOSAMBI 
Bombay 


BERCH BERBEROGLU, ed , Class, state and development in India. New Delhi: Sage, 1992. 
330 pp. Tables, appendix. Rs. 275 (hardback)/Rs. 145 (paperback). 


Consisting of nine substantial essays, this edited volume provides insights into the nature and 
dynamics of the Indian social formation from the Mughal days to the present through a 
discussion of caste, class, gender and state. Following the Marxıst approach, the contributors 
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explore, both historically and contextually, the socio-economic and political forces responsible 
for stability and change, and enumerate the essential problems confronting present-day 
Indian society. 

Anupam Sen examines the unique nature and process of the evolution of the Indian social 
formation. The state in pre-colonial India being the supreme owner of the soil determined 
the nature of the Indian social formation. This relatively stagnant Asiatic mode of production 
generated a prosperous merchant class due to the opening of trade with the West, but British 
rufe nonetheless decimated indigenous capitalism in its nascent stage Colonialism established 
a system with the worst features of feudalism and capitalism, as well as of the existing Asiatic 
mode of production Bipin Chandra 1s however emphatic that, at least after 1914, an 
independent Indian capitalist class developed which had both a long-term antagonism and 
short-term collaboration with imperialism. It extended broad support to the non-revolutronary 
national movement. Gail Omvedt examines the lively debate on the mode of production in 
Indian agriculture and argues that present-day Indian agriculture is capitalist, marked by a 
complex set of relationships between caste and class. 

The next three papers are concerned with the development of capitalism ın industry and 
commerce. Paresh Chattopadhyay’s paper—the only one specifically written for this volume— 
covers the nature and extent of capitalist industrialisation over the last four decades. He 
makes a convincing argument that as the Indian bourgeoisie is a latecomer and incapable of 
mounting a determined onslaught against the existing pre-capitalist relations, the obstacles to 
capitalist industrialisation remain formidable. Ranjit Sau analyses the trends and contradic- 
tions of capitalist development in India within the context of world capitalism. The crisis of 
capital accumulation is largely due to the subordinate relationship with foreign capital. 
Prabhat Patnaik locates the weakness of Indian capitalist development in the promotion of 
‘semi-feudal capitalism’ and the consequent narrow social base for industrialisation. P.M. 
Mathew analyses the process of integration of female labour into the capitalist production 
relations and the changing strategies for maximising absolute surplus value. The discussion on 
what kinds of women’s organisations contribute to empowerment vs. social control of lower 
class women 1s quite insightful. 

The final section provides a discussion of the significance of the left movement G Katovsky 
evaluates the positive role played by the Commumust Party of India in the last seventy years, 
but cautions that any further success will depend upon a broad unity of all communist and 
leftist forces. Joseph Tharamangalam, critically examining the theory and practice of different 
communist parties on peasant mobilisation, calls for a worker-peasant alliance. Dev Nathan’s 
interview covers a broad range of political issues involved in the revolutionary practice of the 
Naxalite Movement. 

This volume by some very well-known and contemporary Marxist scholars on India 
elucidates the relevance and importance of the Marxist approach towards comprehending 
Indian society and its problematique. It would certainly interest a wide range of scholars and 
activists including sociologists, economists, historians and political scientists. 


South Gujarat University JAGANATH PATHY 
Surat 


Bruce CALDWELL, The jajymani system. An investigation. Del: Hindustan, 1991. 128 pp. 
Tables, maps, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 125. 


This ıs a systematic and rigorous investigation of the jajmani system both as a system of socio- 
economic-religious relationships as well as a system of the ideas and presuppositions found in 
authors like Munro, WHks, Maine, Mukherjee, Wiser, Lewis and Dumont It is more than 
anything else an excellent example of what Foucault (1980) and Said (1978) have called a 
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discourse, an ongoing debate building on the ideas and presuppositions of previous writers. 
But the book offers more than this: on the basis of fieldwork in the south Indian (Karnataka) 
village of Maysandra, the author participates himself in the debate on the jajrnani system. In 
the process he 1 aises many fresh questions and tries to answer some, conceding modestly that: 
‘Arguably my investigation of jaymani ties in Maysandra is misleading, for I can only describe 
the present and clearly there have been great changes... It is arguable that this is 
because . . I have failed to see the essence of Indian culture and have perceived it purely in 
terms of preconceived prejudices’ (p. 109). At times-he is provocative, but on the whole he 
has been logical, systematic and rigorous in the analysis of his own data and of previous 
interpretations. As a critique of previous theories on jajmanı this book is perhaps the most 
systematic and up-to-date. 

The book 1s divided into two parts. In the first part, consisting of two chapters, the author 
explores the development of the discourse on jajmani. He investigates to what extent the 
identification of jajman: relations, and especially of a jajmani system, emerged from the field 
observations, and to what extent the ideas had a life of their own, resting perhaps on a 
previous generation of ideas themselves brought into being by circumstances and controversies 
only remotely connected with jajmani relations. In the first chapter the author shows that 
William Wiser denved his understanding of the system from previous writers on the village 
community and village republic, especially Thomas Munro, Mark Wilks, Henry Maine and 
Radbakamal Mukherjee. The second chapter is concerned with two main interpretations of 
Wiser’s jajmanı system: (1) Oscar Lewis's interpretation of jajmani as a labour system in which 
landlords use the power denved from their control of the principal means of praduction, land, 
to exploit their workers; and (i) Louis Dumont’s interpretation of the jJaymani system as an 
example of how ideology, specifically the ideology of caste, can affect economic behaviour 
Of the two, the author seems to be more in sympathy with Lewis's interpretation that the 
Jajmani system and caste hierarchy were breaking down but the castes themselves were not. 
Caldwell is very cntical of Dumont: ‘though Dumont’s argument was that the jayman system. 
was an economic system onented to the whole his argument remains unproved for he did not 
prove that the characteristics of the jayman:z system were attributable to the hierarchy of caste. 
Fach of the factors involved ın jaymanz ties can be explained ın other ways’ (p. 106). 

In the second part of the book (Chapters 3 and 4) Caldwell presents his own data from 
Maysandra village detailing which familhes still made jajmant payments, who received them, 
and the size of the payments involved. He describes his field as the market and government 
centre for the surrounding villages, and he assumes that though contemporary fieldwork can 
provide no certainty about the nature of jajmani relations even half a century ago, change is 
sufficiently gradual for some revealing light to be thrown on the nature of the Jajman system. 
This is questionable, and assumes a lot of ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’. His data from Maysandra cannot be 
said to represent a large region of south India over the years, as he claims. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University AmIT KUMAR SHARMA 
New Delhi 


Jonn D. KELty, A politics of virtue: Hinduism, sexuality and counter-colonial discourse in 
Fiji. Chicago’ Unrversity of Chicago Press, 1992. xvi + 266 pp. Notes, bibliogr., 
index. £31.95/US$ 45.95 (hardback)/£13.50/US$ 19 50 (paperback). 


We have had earlier anthropological monographs on Indians in Fiji, mainly of a positvistic 
ethnographic cast, informative and descriptive. Here is a book ostensibly on Indians in Fiji 
but set in a different mould. It is a discourse analysis. As such, it has both its internal (Fijian 
Indian) and external (Indian and overseas Indian) dimensions. On the first count, it presents a 
remarkable innovation born out of a novel mode of questioning. It refers to a very specific 
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and narrow time-period in the history of modern Fiji, 1929 to 1932 Thus Kelly asks why 1s it 
that while world-wide this was a period of considerable political (emancipation) and economic 
(the great depression) upheaval, yet the colonial discourse of the period in Fiji is full of 
debates about women in particular and sexuality in general? The answer that he gets in 
colonial records and through fieldwork constitutes the meat of this analysis. He is able to 
show how the demographic shortage of women in the indenture period of Indian immigration 
to Fiji, the conditions of living on plantations, the attitudes of the European planters and 
officials in Fiji and the counter-colonial discourse of the Fiji Indian socio-political leadership, 
all make it into one ‘politics of virtue’. In the last of these responses—the counter-colonial 
discourse—Hinduism, in its twin varieties of puritanical Arya Samay and devotional Sanatan 
Dharma, figures prominently. 

Ano important departure in this study is the taking into account of the conceptual categories 
of the colonisers—their conceptions of virtue, civilisation and citizenship—alongside those of 
the colonized. This is a welcome trend in contemporary anthropological historiography, for 
by focusing on these categories as they shape social relationships in interaction with the 
categories of the colonised, one is able to get a much fuller picture of a society ın transition. 
Furthermore, both the analyst and the reader can put the discourse of leading social thinkers 
of our times, viz., Bakhtin, Foucault, Marx, Gramsci and Gandhi, on the same wavelength, 
as it were, as the administrators and local leaders whose ideas constitute narrower and more 
specific dialogue in the situation. It is most interesting to find that Kelly in his concluding 
chapter states unequivocally (without the outmoded constraint of ‘objectivity’ or whatever 
scientism one may evoke) that Gandhi's ideas of swaraj and evils of modern civilisation may 
provide a paradigm for the much-needed critique of colonialism. This is not a novel proposi- 
tion; however, its contemporary significance hes in the fact that ıt is not a “Third World’ 
scholar who is making a plea for such critique but a young Western anthropologist—heir to 
the levelling process of globalisation {one world) that marks the post-colonial, post-modernist 
intellectua) climate. 

At the level of cross-cultural comparisons about which the anthropologists remain as 
concerned as ever, the socio-cultural situation of Fiji Indians merits comparison with another 
population of Indians overseas—those in the Caribbean. As Chandra Jayawardana pointed 
out in a recent article, the two populations share a number of ancestral cultural characteristics 
but their patterns of adaptation in the diaspora are strikingly different. In the one case, Fiji, 
Hindi has been retained, there is a separation between the Indians and the native Fijian 
population, Indians have practised a ‘politics of withdrawal’ (Kelly), and the reality of India 
manifests itself in the continuing distinction between north Indians and south Indians and the 
constant stream of religious and political leaders reproducing a mirror-image of the Indian 
scenario of religion and politics. In the Caribbean, on the other hand, Hindi has completely 
given way to Creole, the Indians and Africans have lived cheek-by-jowl, and Indians are 
prominent in the island politica. And the myth of India—with its multivocal symbolic associ- 
ations—is much stronger than its reality. These contrastive features have not been developed 
by Kelly, somewhat limiting the significance of his work for comparative purposes. 

A final point. With this kind of discourse analysis coming into vogue, we find that intensive 
ethnography based on fieldwork is becoming somewhat outmoded, or at least taking a back 
seat in anthropological literature. One very much wishes that some students of the subject 
would take up the sea-change in ethnographic and textual styles which this movement pre- 
figures. However, Kelly’s book is a stimulating and well-written exploration in the direction 
of new trends in the study of overseas Indians. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University R.K, JAIN 
New Dethi 
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RICHARD G. Fox, Gandhian utopia: Experiments with culture. Boston: Beacon Press, 1989. 
x + 330 pp. Notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. $27.50. 


Gandhi, ıt has often been argued, is dead. The world we encounter, its inherent violence, its 
instrumental religiosity, ıts close affinity with the IMF-World Bank nexus—everything seems 
to suggest that all that Gandhi spoke of and visualised could no longer be considered relevant. 
Instead, Gandhi’s reduction into a saintly Mahatma, as 1s becoming crystal clear, is perpetuating 
the rationale of our fragmented existence—the rationale that keeps all that is higher and 
nobler in a museum and, thereby, celebrates the status quo. The result is clear. Post- 
Independence India has almost forgotten that Gandhi was not just a saint. He was a cultural 
innovator and his experiments were radically designed to alter his times. But who now would 
recognise that not to learn from Gandhi is to become poorer? 

It is in this context that Richard G. Fox’s book commands one’s attention. For Fox, Gandhi 
becomes a great ‘utopian experimentalist’ struggling with new visions of culture. Fox examines 
the history of this utopian dream, its promises, its failures and its tragic fate in post- 
Independence India. Moreover, being an anthropologist deeply concemed with culture and 
human subjectivity, Fox’s reading of Gandhi enriches his anthropological imagination, and 
throws light on ‘the role individuals play in cultural change’. As Fox admits, ‘the Gandhian 
experiments with truth in society provide the context for my own experiments with anthro- 
pology and history’. 

In fact, with Gandhi as his ‘interlocutor’, Fox participates effectively in the on-going 
anthropological debate on culture. Gandhi, Fox would argue, does help him to appreciate 
Roy Bhaskar and Anthony Giddens, and a critique of cultural determinism thus begins to 
emerge. Because, as Fox learns from Gandhi, utopian experiments reveal how ‘cultures are 
constantly being made, unmade and remade’. As a matter of fact, ‘cultural innovation is 
always based on utopian experiment’. This anthropologcal insight does indeed help us to see 
Gandhi’s radicalism, his relentless struggle, and his continual battle against prevailing cultural 
meanings. We see Gandhi as an experimentalist continually evolving; we see what Fox calls 
Gandhi's ‘discontinuous personhoods’. 

Yet Gandhi’s cultural innovation, Fox reminds us, by no means suggests that Gandhi 
completely escaped ‘cultural domination in the world system’. Fox speaks of Orientalism, its 
hegemonic politics, and of the way it creates a hierarchy of civilisations and establishes the 
supenority of the West. The Gandhian utopia, as Fox says, is in ‘conflicted intimacy’ with 
negative Onentalism. What the West regards as ‘weak’ or ‘inferior’ becomes for Gandhi a 
source of strength, a possibility of a new civilisation free from the culture of narcissism and the 
West’s aggressive materialism. 

There is, however, nothing that can make one optimistic about the fate of the Gandhian 

utopia—the urge to create an emancipatory society having sarvodaya, swadeshi, satyagraha, 
bread labour and ahimsa as its primary principles. The fact is that—and Fox is unambiguous 
about it—the Nehruvian Congress ‘hijacked’ Gandhi’s utopia and converted it into a ‘justifying 
ideology’ Even Vinoba robbed the Gandhian utopia of 1ts revolutionary spint. With Vinoba’s 
‘daydream’, says Fox, satyagraha lost its radicalism and became just ‘mild acceptance’. What 
a fate! To quote Fox: ‘both Nehru and Vinoba jointly resisted an interpretation of satyagraha 
that would have conserved it as a means of revolutionary experiment in India after independ- 
ence’. 
Even JP’s ‘total revolution’ could not do anything, because that was also an occasion which 
made the impossible possible! ‘Gandhian utopia became transplanted into Hindu nationalist 
ideology’. Gandhi, as Hindu nationalists in the late 70s began to argue, was a ‘good Hindu’. 
And one was asked to forget that Gandhi’s Hinduism was dialogical: ıt was wide enough to 
overcome all sectarian impulses; it was essentially radical humanism! 

Indeed, as one reads Fox, one begins to reflect on this ‘deauthonsed utopia’, this ‘trans- 
planted ideology’. It saddens one’s mind. Because the death of Gandhi is also the death of a 
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promise—the promise of meaning in a disenchanted world. That is the point. Richard G. Fox 
cannot be read without leaving one disturbed, and that is the power of his book. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Avult PATHAK 
New Delhi 


SUSANA B.C. DEVALLE, Discourses of ethnicity: Culture and protest in Jharkhand. New Delhi: 
Sage, 1992. 279 pp. Maps, charts, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 260. 


The emphatic point ın this book 1s that the notion of a tribe is an anthropological construct, an 
intellectual hybnd category that emerged from a scientistic discipline’s interface with colonised 
societies. This assertion is underpinned by two thoroughly referenced chapters on the literature 
of this happening. The more particular focus of the book, the state of the hitherto-called 
‘tribal’ people of Jharkhand, is equally well-researched. The author shows convincingly that 
there is a tradition of protest—a term nicely coined by her m an earlier writing of 1985—that 
can only be clearly delineated provided class 1s not reduced to a ‘thing’, culture is not seen 
merely as a non-fluid ensemble of reflexes of habit, thought and action, and ethnicity is not 
interpreted solely as a derivative of ‘external’ objective contradictions of society. Devalle’s 
illustrations supporting her research come from the vast sweep of her perspective, ranging all 
the way from agrarian protests in the Chotanagpur region of the 1800s to the strongly mining- 
labour based agitations of the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha. On the basis of her own fieldwork 
and preceding historical researches, the author has now given us this valuable synoptic 
account. 

This reviewer’s doubt about the veracity of Devalle’s assertions may be summarised as 
below. It is entirely acceptable that there is a case to be made for ‘tribes’ to be referred to as 
adivasis rather than the somewhat mindless and unthinkingly pat ‘tribe’. It is also true that 
there has been much evidence thrown up in historical and anthropological researches that 
shows that tribal social formations were indeed often stratified societies, more in some 
situations and less in others. But the ‘helping hand of history’ to which Devalle 1s indebted for 
the time-depth of her account also makes another point that we must ponder over. 

There is the received wisdom about the tnbe-caste tribe-peasant continua in Indian history. 
It ts unimportant that this point should be considered significant only with reference to Surajit 
Sinha’s or K. Suresh Singh’s wntings. In the long sweep of Indian history this has been 
recorded, and remains uncontroverted to this day. After all, whether Ghurye chose to call 
these people (tribals) backward Hindus is less significant than the known and documented 
panorama that tells us that if the adivasis came from somewhere then that somewhere lay very 
much within, and was a part of, the evolving civilisational totality of the histoncal material 
existence and spatial movements of the Indian people. And if to this 1s added our admittedly 
rudimentary and hazy knowledge about Indian society’s early past, then we know that some 
groups, organised predominantly as lineages, dominant or otherwise, were absorbed into the 
polities of the many evolving state systems of Indian history between c. 500 pc and 1800 ap; 
and some were not. This 1s the inference this reviewer could draw from a reading of D.D. 
Kosambi’s and later, R.S. Sharma’s and R. Thapar’s writings. So while Devalle’s polemic 
against the colonial creation of knowledge and its unfairly tilted developmentalist’s stance 
against the adivasis is fully justified, we may perhaps think a little more about why the word 
tribal must necessanly be seen as misleading, given its strong foundationalist (and not merely 
semantic) presence ın Indian history. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Masip H. Srppiai 
New Delhi 
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circumstances and ecological practices leads to a free-floating exegesis rather in the manner of 
a theoretically suspect Indology. 

As this book is probably the first full-scale scholarly endeavour in India which tries to marry 
the study of ‘traditional’ beliefs with modern ideologies of environmentalism, it raises several 
issues that need to be addressed. Under conditions of poverty, exploitation and cultural 
marginalisation, how do India’s ‘traditional’ communities live out the environmentalism 
supposedly embedded in their myths and rituals? How does adivasi consciousness deal with 
the contradictions between belief and action? ‘Traditions’ must be examined more critically 
with an eye on their changing meanings. Another question arises about anthropologists 
‘creatively’ interpreting tribal ‘traditions’ to discover an immaculate environmentalist con- 
sciousness. If these environmentalist values and meanings are not shared by the adivasis 
themselves, if they do not reflect their ecological practices, then the exegetical exercise comes 
dangerously close to Onentalising the Indigenous as noble savage. In the Introduction, Roy 
Burman rightly cautions that ‘the role of [myths and] rituals as an authentic expression of the 
concern for environment may be overrated’. 

The second half of the book is more satisfying in its approach to issues of sustainable use 
and changing ecological practices. The essays span a wide canvas—from sacred roves to 
Gujar migratory pastoralism, from water harvesting in Jodhpur to Warli agriculture. The 
discussion of jhum cultivation by Ramakrishna and Patnaik, and Roy’s superb account of 
everyday forms of resistance in Shahdol, are especially noteworthy. The book ends with a nod 
to popular struggles in the form of an interview with Medha Patkar of the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan. Overall, this is an uneven book with a few excellent essays (including one by 
J. Swaminathan on Indian art), which promises to start a trend in rereading ‘tradition’ for 
inspiration in these times of environmental concern. 


Delhi AMITA BAVISKAR 


A.D. Moppe, ed., The concept of work in Indian society. Shimla: Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study/New Delhi: Manohar, 1990. xviii + 238 pp. Tables, notes, refs. 
Rs. 200. 


The present volume is a compilation of papers presented at a seminar on the problem of work 
in Indian society held at the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla. The contributors, 
representing several disciplines such as psychology, sociology, economics, demography and 
management, raise important questions as to the problem of work in contemporary Indian 
society. Several contributors tell us very plainly that in contemporary Indian societ, we are 
not interested to work. This aversion to work pervades almost all the strata of the public 
sector and, as the editor of the volume quite rightly tells us, this constitutes the ‘greatest 
threat to Indian Independence today’ (p. 30). For Moddie, ‘We have not worked hard and 
prudent enough even by Asian and developing country standards’ (p. 32). What is shocking is 
that men of knowledge and wisdom, working in our institutions of higher learning, are no 
better in their performance of work. Durganand and Mala Sinha tell us in the present volume 
that in a Delhi college there are only ‘100 actual working days . . . out of which the teachers 
worked on an average for 64 days, the equivalent of only two months during the year’ 
(p. 206). 

Linked with this aversion to work is the problem of the ‘overmanning’ of our public firms 
and corporations. As J.B.P. Sinha tells us: ‘Even the viability and developmental needs are 
undermined for bleeding the organization to an extremely anaemic state’ (p. 35). Overmanning is 
a hindrance to technological upgradation. Although firing any employee is immoral, there is 
the inevitability of forming a humane exit policy when workers and their powerful unions do 
not consider it their moral duty to carry out their assigned task. 


| 
| 
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Another issue that is discussed in detail in several contributions 1s the outmoded nature of 
work organistions in India, especially in the face of the challenges of the present. The 
hierarchical nature of Indian work organisations and their bureaucratic culture are partly 
responsible for our widespread aversion to work. The question is one of leadership, and those 
who man our organisations show little respect for those who work under them (p. 4), and are 
afraid to innovate (p. 156). But these ‘babu-dominated’ organisations cannot deliver goods in 
the present age of globalisation and new technologies, and now the decision-makers feel the 
need for de-bureaucratisation and creating a participatory management. But they fail to 
realise, or deliberately ignore the fact, that ‘de-bureaucratisation of the work culture would, 
among other things, require decentralisation of power in an organisation’ (p. 4). 

While such 1s the attitude to and performance of work of those who are at the top, middle 
and the bottom of the public sector, those who are not incorporated within it work like 
animals. Many contributions tell us how difficult it is to earn a livelihood if one is not part of 
the established structures of incorporation. Gathia’s paper shows us the inhuman condition in 
which children in the informal sector work, a situation perpetuated by the unholy nexus 
between industry and power. In Gathia’s words: ‘Child labour in the Sivakasi area thrives 
because of the potential drought conditions in the Ramanathapuram district. There is a vested 
interest among the employers in keeping the district poor. Plans to build the Keerayan Algor 
Dam have been continually shelved’ (p 197). Apart from this inhuman condition of work in 
the informal sector, the informal sector has also unequal terms of trade with the formal sector, 
which is one of the major causes of urban poverty. 

The present volume discusses many such important issues and they should be compulsory 
reading for our educators, planners and politicians. They are more an exercise in scholar- 
citizen’s activism, rather than simply academic parades. But what is weakest in the book is a 
thorough discussion of the concept of work in the Indian tradition, despite several papers 
which seemingly tackle this problem. If, as Durgananda and Mala Sinha argue, ‘the psycho- 
logical model that the work philosophy in the West suggests is one of deficit-driven man’ 
(p. 210), then what is the Indian alternative? Several! contributors grapple with this problem, 
but there is no systematic treatment of it, not to speak of a satisfactory solution 


G.B. Pant Social Science Institute ANANTA GIRI 
Allahabad 


SATYA DATTA, ed., Third World urbanisation: Reappraisals and new perspective. Stockholm: 
Swedish Council for Research in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 1990. Tables, 
notes, refs. SEK 80. 


Third World urbanisation is no longer an uncharted territory, nor is the Western bias in urban 
studies unchallenged, as assumed in this volume; however, there ıs ample scope and need for 
fresh explorations. This symposium anthology on the subject shares the strengths and weak- 
nesses inherent in the genre, as recognised by the editor whose avowed commitment is to 
ensure a wide representation of Third World countnes, academic disciplines, and less- 
established researchers. 

The editor’s new approach to Third World urbanisation, spelt out in Part I, ‘General 
perspective’, builds on the Gramscian class perspective to analyse the multiple issues related 
to the urban poor households in the context of the global political economy. Part II, 
“Historical perspective’, includes two historical articles on the informal sector. Part IJ, 
“Perspectives on the production and reproduction complex’, is the largest section with seven 
articles covering the informal sector, housing policies and shanty towns, and social differenti- 
ation. The term ‘reproduction’ is used very loosely to mean ‘social and private consumption, 
child-rearing, sexuality, cultural/political activities, etc., within, between and outside house- 
holds/families’ (pp. 10-11). This usage arises from an inadequate understanding of feminist 
writings and has no connection with the production-reproduction debate stemming from 
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Engels’s analysis of the sexual division of labour. Part IV, ‘Gender perspective’, cludes two 
articles on women-headed households, and gender differences among the urban pr or, while 
Part V. ‘Perspectives on urban planning’ (not focusing on the Third World), concludes the 
volume. The overlap of themes across sections far exceeds what is usually admissible. 

The ambitious task of providing a single and new approach to Third World urbanisation 
must take cognisance of the wide diversity exhibited by the three large continents under 
review in terms of geography, culture, history, and even the operation of the colonial and 
neo-colonial dynamic. The volume fails to appreciate that evident structural similarities can 
conceal real and numerous structural differences. Again, on the theoretical level, it would 
have helped to examine the assumed universality of some influential formulations, such as 
Castells’s ‘dependent urbanisation’ and Wallerstein’s ‘world-system’ theories; on a practical 
level the inclusion of the important South Asia region would have introduced greater balance. 


SNDT Women’s University MEERA KOSAMBI 
Bombay 


SHALINI BHARAT and Muru Desar, eds., Research on families with problems in India: Issues 
and implicanons. Bombay: Tata Institute for Social Sciences, Unit for Family Studies, 
1991. 586 pp., ın 2 vols. Tables, notes, refs., appendix. 


This 1s a highly informative collection of papers originally presented at the ‘National Seminar 
on Research on Families with Problems’ organised by the Tata Institute for Social Sciences in 
April 1989 The discussion is divided into six research areas: (f) family structure and problems; 
(u) families with mentally ill individuals, (i) families ın crisis; (iv) families with disabled 
individuals; (v) families with marital problems; and (vi) abuse and violence in families. The 
collection’s chief merit lies in its lucid presentation of the most recent research in India on 
problems of the family: the section-wise referencing, detailed review articles and extensive 
bibliographical appendices render it a veritable source book for both the expert and the lay 
reader. Furthermore, being written primarily by and for social workers, equal emphasis 1s 
placed on practice, teaching and policy considerations as both guiding principles and goals of 
research. 

The two volumes establish a much-needed interface between social work and sociology. 
Each problem area has a strong gender perspective, as is illustrated by papers on women- 
headed households (D. Satya Leela), time management by mothers of handicapped children 
(Veena Candotra), deserted women (Nisha Shivurkar), abused giris (Aruna Ashtekar), dowry 
victimisation (B Devi Prasad), to mention only a few The ımpact of macro-level social forces 
on the family unit has been examined in the context of terrorism in the Punjab by Santosh 
Singh and communalism in Bombay by Lata Narayan. The authors are unanimous in their 
opposition to the indiscriminate application of Western theoretical models and intervention 
strategies of families with problems in India. Vidya Rao and Purnima N Mane seek to 
develop indigenous perspectives on crisis intervention and marital counselling, respectively. 

One shortcoming of the collection lies in unnecessary repetitions in the reviews of literature; 
while the review article introducing each section presents a clear and much-needed picture of 
the status of research in the given area, the same information often crops up again in the 
succeeding papers as each author places his/her own problem in the existing research tradi- 
tion. However, the main drawbacks of the papers are summed up by one of the editors in a 
refreshingly candid confession: “The studies focus on problems all right, but since their 
approach 1s generally descriptive, exploratory and atheoretical, they do not apply any parti- 
cular theory, or method, or principle and the findings do not explicitly aim to solve the 
problem under study’ (Bharat, p 55). Such self-critique 18 vital in a research enterprise 
premised upon a strong pragmatic orientation. 


Dethi School of Economics RENU ADDLAKHA 
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NAveEED-I-RaHaT, Male outmigration and matri-weighted households: A case study of a 
Punjabi village in Pakistan (Women in Development Series, 1). Delhi: Hindustan 
Publishing Corporation, 1990. ix + 121 pp. Figp., tables, notes, gloss., bibliogr. Rs. 95. 


As the title indicates, this book 1s the first in the series on women in development produced 
as a part of the Sussex-based project for ‘action-oriented study of the role of women in rural 
development’, directed by Professor T. Scarlett Epstein. In this book, Naveed has analysed 
the impact of male overseas migration on the social-economic fabric of the sending village in 
general, and on the village women in particular. The locale is a Punjabi Muslim village 
(Meharabad) in Pakistan, and the study 1s based on the author’s extensive fieldwork. 

One of the main contributions of the work is the development of a concept of ‘matri- 
weighted households’. This is an organisational response by a family to the long absence of 
menfolk due to overseas migration. In these households, women take decisions not only in 
houschold affairs, but also in outside social and economic affairs. Naveed has also thrown 
light on the different uses of ‘purdah’ and on how this custom, which was absent within the 
village before the male migration to oil-producing countries, has been introduced. 

The organisation of the book is as follows: Chapter 1 introduces the theme, followed by the 
setting of the locale in terms of the social and economic characteristics of the inhabitants and 
the pattern of long-distance male out-migration. In the third chapter the author introduces the 
concept of matri-weighted households and various features of the phenomenon, while the 
fourth chapter analyses the role allocations of women in migrant and non-migrant house- 
holds. The next chapter deals with the extension of extra-village purdah to intra-village 
purdah, followed by a summing-up. 

According to the author, half of the menfolk, mostly in the working-age group (15 to 50 
years), have migrated to Dubai and other nearby places in search of jobs. They are usually 
engaged as construction workers and are earning higher wages than before. They are also 
sending large sums of money back home. The long absence of these men and their large 
remittances of money have brought about fundamental changes in the structure of the village 
economy as well as in the society. The status of women has also been affected. 

With regard to the pattern of spending, the author notes that the money which is remitted to 
the village has not resulted in productive investment, either in the setting-up of industries or 
the modernising of agriculture, though there has been limited use of tractors and threshers. In 
some cases the remittances have led to a decline in agricultural productivity, since land is 
generally leased out by the migrant families. On the other hand, the remittances have led to 
the construction of luxurious houses and to conspicuous consumption. Of course, this kind of 
spending would have led to the generation of some employment. But according to the author 
this ts not an ideal type of investment. (Incidentally, this kind of unproductive investment has 
also been noticed in other out-migrating areas, such as Kerala in India.). 

Another sphere of change which is generated by the remittances has reference to the status 
of women. For example, before the migration, men used to be the decision-makers of the 
family with regard to the spending of money, deciding what to sow in the field, etc. But after 
they moved to distant places, women, particularly those in older age groups, started playing 
an important role both in household affairs as well as in the matter of farming activities. Their 
interactions with the outside world, with banks, post offices, etc., and with other social groups 
have increased accordingly 

But the relative prosperity of the region has had a differential impact on the women of the 
younger age group who have been withdrawn from outside economic activities. For example, 
they no longer weave baskets, nor do they go to harvest the crop, but are kept in purdah. The 
author, however, feels that the traditional hold of the mother-in-law on the daughter-in-law 
has declined and that the joint family system has broken down in some cases, while the status 
of women in terms of decision-making power has increased in the matri-weighted households 
after the act of migration. 

Incidentally, similar effects have been witnessed in other regions of South Asia also—in 
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Kerala, for instance. But they showed that the drudgery of women has also increased along 
with the prosperity Women in the older age group are spending more time on both household 
as well as outside activities without their really enjoying real decision-making power because, 
for each and every important decision, they are corresponding with their husbands abroad. 


Institute of Social Sciences BipyuT MOHANTY 
New Delhi 


B.C Ray, ed., Tribals of Orissa: The changing socio-economic profile. New Delhi: Gian 
Publishing House, 1989. xxiv + 147 pp Figs., tables, notes, index. Rs. 190. 


This book 1s an attempt to outline some aspects of the changing socio-economic profile of the 
tribal peoples of Orissa. All the essays attempt to descnbe the process:of acculturation, i.e., 
the acquisition of new values and materials from participation in development programmes. 
They assume that ‘participations’ per se will provide answers to the social and economic 
problems faced by the tribal people. These problems are shown to arise on account of an 
absence, ın tribal peoples’ cultural and social life, of values and social ties that will encourage 
them to work and accept the technological, instrumental rationality of the market and of 
development programmes. ` 

The editor of the book and its contributors rule out the possibility that the design or the 
ideals of development programmes may need to be reformulated in view of the conditions of 
living created by them. This theme is briefly described here. “ 
_ What mode of integration is desirable and good for ensuring the participation ın the market 

of Indian tribal peoples? This problem remains important. Its understanding and elaboration 
is within the framework of (i) the welfare system which promises them special privileges; (zi) 
the free market economy which transforms tribal workers into wage-labourers and keeps 
them in conditions of poverty In both these frames of reference, the tnbal people come into 
direct relation with the state. The absence of mediation by groups other than those of 
Christians and Hindus is of some significance in this regard. It indicates the predominance of 
casteism, which is enhanced in both sectors—the welfare—public and the market—private 
sectors. 

A notion of the ‘social’ is necessary to negotiate the differences and inequalities created 
from the plurality of cultural traditions and from.the regional disparities in economic and 
social development respectively. But ın contemporary discourse(s) on the integration of tribal 
peoples, the sense of the ‘social’ neither allows for differences, nor does it allow for discourses 
between different traditions of cultural life and work. However, the studies under review give 
no account of the non-industrial view of the tribal peoples on their modernisation. Though the 
essay by M.M. Mohapatra suggests that the perception of change from the tribal point of view 
is important, he leaves this exercise incomplete and only hsts important changes in their 
material and social life. 

To present acculturation in the Hindu ethos as Aryanisation is a misrepresentation (chs 1, 
2, 3, 4) The mystery associated with the travel of Lord Nilamadhava to Puri cannot be 
resolved without consulting the tribal oral tradition on this subject (ch 1) A.K. Rath 
describes the Aryanised tribal goddess in Ganjam district (ch. 2). Is the worship of Kham- 
beshwari, through its Shudra priest, a contribution to the development of the Hindu religion or 
of tribal religion? That the inclusion of Khambeshwari and Shudra priesthood ın the Hindu 
pantheon has enriched both can be contested on the grounds that tribals, when placed in 
Hindu social structure, do not necessarily get culturally enriched. Dr. Panda suggests that 
Shaivism, Vaishnavism and Shaktism grew from tribal peoples’ religion of tree worship and 
the worship of the sun god (ch. 3). However, he does not take up the question of the relation 
of the developed religion to its origins For instance, does the former elaborate the latter or 
destroy it, or is it that the former relates to the latter as form relates to essence? 
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‘Aryanisation’ does not describe the processes by which a tribal deity is incorporated into 
the Hindu pantheon. The Aryan and the non-Aryan division is racial and cannot be used to 
conceptualise the multiple aspects of the tribal/non-tnibal interaction Further to equate the 
Aryan with the Hindu is indicative of a particular self-image of non-tribal peoples which may 
not be acceptable to all. It does not allow for ‘deliberations’ on the ‘extent to which Hindu 
culture has been indebted to tribal culture and vice versa’ (p. ix). 

N.K. Behura and K.K. Mishra in the description of religious rites and festivals of the tribal 
people do not draw out the umplications of the absence of the ‘concept of “Heaven” and 
“Hell”, reward or punishment for moral and immoral acts during life-tume’ (ch. 5- 39). For 
instance, that ‘there is no connection between ethical action and the form of reincarna- 
tions . . .’ (ch. 5: 39) could imply that the idea of better life or reward and punishment for 
moral and immoral! acts, or the desirable and the good is not necessarily commensurate with 
the social and cultural tradition of tribal peoples. 

In the tnbal world-view there is an identity between the ‘space above’ and the ‘space 
below’—they are not ordered along notions of moral or ethical hierarchy. From this identity 
follows the notion of time which runs along the aus of sex and age and along the natural cycle 
of life and death. ‘The absence of daily, weekly and monthly rites among non-Hinduised 
tribes (p. 45) is indicative of the openness of non-ritualised social space. Their rituals are 
attentive to problems of existence—unstable economic conditions, recuperation of the declin- 
ing fertility of the soul, protection of crops from damage (p. 45).’ It is in these spaces that the 
notion of moral and ethical can be found. 

Mohan Lal Sahoo argues that tribals are gullible, simple and credulous people and are 
exploited because they continue to believe in magic, witchcraft and spints and ghosts in a 
scientific age (p. 61). The ethnographic accounts of Mayurbanj, however, do not support this 
conclusion. First, their belief ın magic, witchcraft, etc., in the face of generations of exploita- 
tion by organised economic interests does not prove that the former is the source of gullibility 
and consequently of exploitation. That they are exploited ıs also because development 
policies marginalise them and expose them to exploitation. 

P.M. Sahoo couthnes an experimental approach to study tribal social hfe, including the 
study of folk dances, songs, deprrvation and acculturation, and ecology (ch 7). However, on 
which set of problems this throws light ıs not clearly stated. A suggestion in this regard is the 
study of the stress that results from depnvations and acculturation. There is enough evidence 
of revolts and rebellions which can be enriched from a study of their songs, epics and dances, 
that 1s, culture. These may be the source of strength that equips them to survive in strenuous 
living conditions while it conditions their understanding of the limits of the industrial devel- 
opment system. 

Dandapani Bebra and Shri Bhagban Sahu give a brief description of the British policy of 
persuasion which was successful in putting a stop to the social practices of human sacrifice 
(ch. 8) and of infanticide (ch. 9). It would help the reader if this mode of persuasion was 
elaborated and its implications for integration of tribal peoples today spelt out. 

N.P. Mohapatra points out three problems faced by health workers: (i) the low literacy of 
tribal people; (it) their belief in spints, magic and witchcraft; and (iit) their practice of 
shifting cultivation, on account of which the health workers are unable to communicatt with 
them (ch. 10). The tribals are either not available because of their engagement with shifting 
cultivation, or, when they are available for conversation their illiteracy stands in the way, and 
when communication is possible then their belief in the spints prevents it. In other words, it is 
necessary for tribals to first give up their tradition of work—become sufficiently literate to 
sign documents and read instructions for carrying through development schemes—only then 
will conditions of health improve. 

Mohapatra underestimates the significance of the ‘165 days in a year when there is lack of 
proper food’ (p. 85), and of the fact that very little is taught in school useful for informed 
participation in the market. If, then, ‘many of them have a habit of resorting to shifting 
cultivation’ (pp. 84-85) are they not justified to do so? That their health suffers on this 
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account may reflect more their self-determination ın the face of crisis. In fact, they resort tp 
shifting cultivation because development programmes do not make available skills and 
alternative modes of earning a livelihood. It is very likely, given the existing systems of 
medical dispensation, that the number of days without proper food would increase, for if they were 
to be present for health workers to talk to them, they would lose on working time. This would 
result in more days of lack of food, disease and illness. 

J.P. Kumar and S. Patel rightly point out that over the years there have developed social ties 
between the government officials and prosperous tribals. These ties are used to their mutual 
advantage but to the disadvantage of the rest of the community of tribal peoples. This has 
contributed to the growing distrust of tnbal people in the government extension workers 
(p. 100). 

Basudev Sahoo and Ajay Kumar Mohapatra describe some aspects of the socio-economic 
life of most acculturated tribals staying 20 km from the Rourkela industnal steel plant 
(ch. 12). According to them the indices of integration are: tribal households have more 
savings; they spend more on non-traditional items like education of their children and 
purchase of books; they no longer have their diseases treated by herbalists and pnests but go 
to hospitals for treatment; their food habits change with the growth of income, etc. The level 
of their integration ıs measured in comparison with non-tribals who are more entrepreneurial 
From their case study it emerges that a successful model of acculturation is integration into 
the industrial production system This model holds for only a section of the tribal peoples, for 
most of them exist in uncertainty between the market economy and the forest economy. 

In the last chapter, V.C Mohanty indicates the existence of a dissonance between industrial 
and non-industrial modes of work. ‘On the whole the tribal economy is still in a static position 
and traditional technology and agricultural practices are still chiefly practised. This may 
provide them with [the] bare necessities [of] life but cannot raise [their] standard of living’ 
(p. 129). The question that remains is whether it 1s possible to resolve this dissonance in 
favour of the cooperation and competition between industrial and non-industrial modes of 
work 
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NABENDU SEN, India ın the international economy, 1858-1913: Some aspects of trade and 
finance. Hyderabad: Orient Longmans, 1992. Figs., tables, notes, bibliogr , index 

SUNANBA SEN, Colonies and the empire, India 1890-1914. Hyderabad: Onent Longmans, 
1992. Tables, notes, bibliogr., index. 


These two books, dealing with the economy of colonial India in the pre-World War I penod, 
are complementary in many respects. Both look at the financial system and its relationship to 
the real economy. After a period of decline, the value of the Indian rupee was fixed in 1893 
preparatory to moving to the gold standard. Nabendu Sen describes succinctly the foreign 
exchange remittance system based on the sale of council bills, and examines meticulously the 
data regarding foreign trade, home charges and government finances. The unfortunate death 
of Professor Sen seems to have curtailed a fascinating analysis of the many issues involved ın 
the links between government finances, the balance of payments and the monetary system. 
issues which even then were at the heart of the debate on an appropnate monetary system. 
Chapters 6 and 7 only whet the appetite. Economic stagnation despite improvement in India’s 
terms of trade, contrary to Prebisch’s hypothesis and to theoretical conclusions regarding the 
effects of a devaluation, is explained partly by the conditions of production in Indian 
agriculture 

Sunanda Sen considers conditions ın agriculture and the financial system as part of the 
entire complex of relations between the colony and the imperial power which accounted for 
Indian stagnation. Her study complements the usual Marxian picture by analysing the role of 
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finance imperialism ın developing economies. The maintenance of exchange reserves in 
London in gold or in sterling securities contributed in part to scarcity of credit in India and to 
the stagnation. Questions as to why the location of the gold reserves made a difference or 
why holding of interest-bearing securities was worse than holding gold, or whether a better 
alternative to council bills for remitting home charges existed needed further analysis 
Furthermore, it 1s puzzling why the money supply and the economy should contract, apart 
from the deflationary effect of the home charges, when there was a trade surplus and 
accumulation of reserves Table 3.8 shows substantial increases in coins and in paper notes in 
circulation, and Professor Sen’s varying statements that currency contracted by Rs. 525 million on 
page 26, by Rs. 2 55 million on page 77 and by Rs. 252 crores on page 93 are confusing, and 
reflect her generally inadequate handling of statistics. A clearer exposition of the transfer 
mechanism and of the operation of the reserve system, perhaps through the use of balance 
sheets, would have helped understanding. The basic question of whether the stagnation was 
caused by the choice of an overvalued exchange rate or by the financial mechanisms needed 
further elaboration, as also the question of how an overvalued exchange rate, which benefited 
remutters from India including the Indian government, was in the interest of the Secretary of 
State and the London financial market 


Jawaharlal Nehru University MANMOHAN AGARWAL 
New Delhi 


Gene R. Tuurssy, The Sikhs (State University of Groningen, Iconography of Religious 
Senes, XII, 16). Leiden: E.J Brill, 1992. xm + 42 pp. Plates, notes, bibliogr., index. 
$45 75. 

SADHU SINGH Dynami, Guru Nanak Poet and philosopher. London (Ontano). Third Eye 
Press, 1989. 96 pp. Bibliogr. 


As its Preface announces, Thursby’s book on the Sikhs 1s one of a series on the ‘Iconography 
of religions’ ‘that proposes to document’—via ‘an interpretive photographic record’—‘the 
visible forms of religious life and practice which are found in the many sacred traditions of the 
world’ (p. vii). The focus, style, length and organisation of the book conform to the format 
prescribed for the series as a whole, but these external constraints have in fact enabled the 
author to bring together, ın an unusually fresh way, aspects of both the popular and ‘official’ 
renditions of Sikh belief and practice. The twenty-cight page introductory text and the notes 
on the plates are informative, scholarly, and, one might even say, humble in their sensitive 
handling of another religious tradition. In conformity with the aims of the senes, the selection 
of photographs has privileged information over aesthetic or dramatic qualities, but several of 
the plates are quite striking nonetheless. Unfortunately, given the subject matter, none 1s in 
colour; and equally unfortunately, given the current turmoil ın the Sikh community, none is 
dated. 

In fact, the text presents a rather sanitised and timeless version of Sikhism. In his Preface, 
Thursby pleads a problem of ‘space’ preventing the documentation of ‘the tragic results of the 
conflicts taking place in the Punjab in recent years’ (p. vm). One is left wondering if this 
disclaimer 1s the whole story. For instance, referring to a plate showing Sant Kartar Singh (till 
1977 head of the Sikh seminary [faksal] located at Bhindran village) discoursing on the 
scriptures, Thursby adds blandly: ‘More recently [the saksdl’s] base (derd) was moved to 
Mehta Chowk about 40 kilometres from Amritsar, and his successor to the seat and title was 
Jarnail Singh “Bhindranwale” (1947-84)’ (p 30). Or, in reference to an undated plate 
showing the desilting of the pool of the Golden Temple, the author remarks innocently. 
‘[Desilting] was done according to a semi-centennial pattern in 1923 and 1973, then extra- 
ordinary circumstances required the purification of the pool again in 1984’ (p. 32). Some 
classics of understatement here! 
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All the same, Mrs. Gandhi and her advisers would have done well to study this informative 
book before embarking on Operation Bluestar. They might then have understood why their 
public claim that they had taken care to preserve the ‘sanctity’ of the Golden Temple cut no 
ice at all with the Sikh masses. The Akal Takhat building, demolished in the Operation, was 
the place where the Guru Granth Sahib was ceremonially put to rest at night (plates XYII, 
XIX, XX), an especially sacred space integral to the ritual functioning of the Darbar Sahib: it 
was not just another building. 

In a different vein, one might add here a reflection provoked by studying this book and its 
sixty-six photographic plates. Overcoming an initial prejudice that this was all material more 
suited to the National geographic or Smithsonian magazines (or The India magazine, for that 
matter), one paused to wonder why it is that so few anthropologists and sociologists in India 
attend seriously to the visual documentation of their observations. Is it just a resource 
constraint, for practitioners and struggling academic publishers? Is it that our eyes fail to see 
anything remarkable ın the iconography of our everyday lives? (Most of us would quickly 
bypass plates such as XXXIXa & b: “Youth combs uncut hair’, and ‘Youth gives a formal 
greeting’.) Or is it a Brahmanical disdain for the craft of photography? In any case, ‘visuality’ 
is neglected. 


Dhamr’s book on Guru Nanak is not a work of scholarship but of piety (its printer’s devils 
lovingly corrected by hand), which seems to have come to Contributions by mistake. If it has 
any sociological interest it is as a representation of a particular, now rather marginalised, 
diasporic construction of the basic principles of the Sikh religion. Nanak’s message of One 
Ultumate Truth is presented as a sort of protestant ethic (if not quite the spirit of capitalism), 
pragmatic and rationalistic, a ‘harbinger of the scientific method’ (p. 15), an embodiment of 
the ideal of work as worship (pp. 32-33), and a corrective to the one-sided social philosophies 
of the European encyclopacdists, socialists and revolutionaries who concentrated merely on 
the externalities of human emancipation. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University PATRICIA UBEROI 
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G.A. Oppi, ed., Religion in South Asia: Religious conversion and revival movements in 
South Asia in medieval and modern times (2nd rev. and enl. edition). New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1991. viii + 271 pp. Tables, notes, appendices, index. Rs. 250. 


This book is about a very crucial and rather neglected aspect of social change in South Asia, 
i.e , the process as well as the factors responsible for religious conversion in a multi-religious 
society. When the book was first published in 1977, it was acclaimed as an important 
contribution to the understanding of this process. This second revised edition contains four 
new articles and I will concentrate on them. 

Most of these articles point to the plight of the lower caste Hindus as the primary motive for 
their conversion to Islam or Christianity. Thus Stephen Dale argues that in Kerala Islam 
spread largely through peaceful means, not only through intermarriage with Muslim merchants, 
but also because of such other factors as its social doctrines and the opportunities it presented 
to discontented lower caste Hindus to escape from a rigid and hierarchical social structure. 
Mumtaz Ali Khan’s analysis of recent conversions to Islam in Tamil Nadu, based mostly on 
interviews, also emphasises the same point, and provides very detailed information on the 
circumstances Jeading up to the conversion. In his paper on the conversion of the hill tnbes of 
north-east India to Christianity, Frederick Downs also places less emphasis on the role of 
ideas in’ facilitating conversion and more on the way in which Christianity met a range of 
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needs, functioning as the central agent of acculturation in a situation where traditional 
societies were giving way to modernisaton. Although generally such conversions did not 
make much difference to the converts’ economic and social condition immediately, there were 
exceptions. Thus Rudolph Fischer argues that the results of conversion to Christianity in the 
case of converts attached to the Basel Mission in South Canara and Malabar were distinctly 
different in that, through several measures aimed at eliminating caste practices, the Basel 
missionaries were largely successful in neutralising Hindu ideas of ritual ranking as applied to 
their converts. 

The inclusion of these new essays has further enriched the book. However, the most glaring 
inadequacy of the book ıs a complete absence of any study of the way in which Hinduism 
gradually absorbs tnbal and other communities, perhaps the most important aspect of 
religious transformation in South Asia. In fairness, the editor admits this lacuna in the 
introduction. 
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SusHit Srivastava, The disputed mosque: A historical inquiry. New Delhi: Vistaar Publica- 
tions, 1991. 142 pp. Maps, plates, tables, notes, bibliogr., gloss. Rs. 58. 


The Babri Masjid has now ceased to exist but the controversy remains. Therefore, any book 
that promises to offer information on the problem is welcome. Unfortunately, so little 
historical material exists on the subject and that little material 1s so intricately enmeshed with 
local myths of later origin that it is extremely difficult to arrive at firm conclusions about the 
history of the disputed site. Nevertheless, the book highlights certain important developments 
which should help to understand the nature of the present crisis. For example, the author 
draws our attention to the writings of some of the British historians of the 19th century, such 
as Erskine, who provided credence to the story that one Vikramaditya discovered several 
places associated with Rama and constructed 360 temples at Ayodhya. This in turn persuaded 
the British officials posted at Ayodhya that Babur had come to Ayodhya and destroyed the 
Ramajanambboomi temple. Simultaneously, the author points to the struggle for religious 
supremacy in 18th century Ayodhya between the Saiva sanyasis and the Vaisnava vairdgts 
resulting in a complete Vaigsnava domination by the 19th century. The author says that it was 
around this time that the Vaisnavas claimed all the important places of worship from the 
Saivas and the story of Babur’s destruction of the Ramayanambhoomi temple came into 
circulation. However, some ot his other conclusions, such as the period of the construction of 
the mosque, are a little speculative. 
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HAJIME NAKAMURA, A comparative history of ideas. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1992. xi + 
572 pp. Notes, refs., index. Rs. 250. 


Nakamura’s efforts are best summed up by his introductory remarks in this volume that his 
works represent ‘an attempt to isolate, describe and analyse certain key philosophical prob- 
lems that have appeared historically in almost parallel development within different cultural 
areas, East and West’ (p. 3). 

This kind of history of ideas approach to the study of religious traditions has antecedents ın 
the works of scholars like Ananda Coomaraswamy and Fritjof Schuon, and resonances ın his 
contemporary, Raimundo Pannikkar; but what 1s peculiar to Nakamura’s work is not only the 
attempt to study common philosophical problems across cultures, but to put them in a 
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diachronic perspective as well. Thus, in considering universal religions, he places early 
Buddhism and early Christianity within the same field instead of say, the more accepted frame 
of Chnstianity with Islam. Key ideas such as ‘law’ are defined in terms of their meanings 
across various religions, thus showing family resemblances. For the scholar in any one 
tradition, such fuzzy boundaries may be a point of dispute. For those dealing with plural 
traditions, a ‘cultural shorthand’ of this kind may be an unavoidable way of understanding the 
meaning of an idea or a word. This second edition of Nakamura’s book after two decades 
shows its continuing usefulness as a sourcebook. 
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E Desinou Serry, Rural development: Problems and prospects. New Delhi: Inter-India, 
1991 212 pp. Tables, notes, refs., index. Rs. 195. 


This work, Setty’s seventh book, is a compilation of fourteen essays on different issues 
relevant to rural development policies. Beginning with a concept of rural communities which 
echoes the myth of self-sufficient village communities, it is argued that the contact of ‘sacred- 
fold societies’ with the ‘secular societies’ has led to what are the present-day rural commun- 
ities (p. 17) 

Without questioning the notions of progress and development Setty directs his attention at 
the lacunae of ‘developing’ countries’ rural development policies in the following contexts: 
people’s participation and conception of rural development; extension services; sanitation; 
jajmani system; industrialisation; cottage industries; entrepreneurship among women; and the 
role of banks. A discussion of the field approach as well as two case studies of leadership and 
applied education are also part of this volume. The usefulness of the work perhaps lies in the 
fact that it has been able to bring together a large number of issues. 

However, sweeping generalisations and an ignorance of the arguments of world-systems 
theory, of the development theories of neo-Marxism and of the anthropological theories 
which question the patronising attitude of policy-makers as well as social-scientists characterise 
Setty’s work: for him ‘communities are like infants, who need a prop while they learn to walk’ 
(p 30). 
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ANIL RAHMWALE, Man versus ecology: Disastrous consequences. New Delhi: People’s Pub- 
lishing House, 1991. 69 pp. Tables, notes. Rs. 15. 


Rajimwale’s small booklet is an attempt at comprehending the ecological problems facing the 
world in general, and India in particular. Unsystematic though it is, the author is sensitive to 
the minute activities of men and women. Thus, for him, not only is the building of big dams 
destroying ecological equilibrium, but so also is the pollution from our vehicles. 

In decidedly Marxist terms, Rajimwale asserts that the only way to overcome these 
problems 1s to do away with the conflicts within society. He further concludes that universal 
computerisation, miniaturisction and use of atomic energy will help to free nature. This begs 
questions which have not been addressed. 

Overloaded with references, devoid of any sound theoretical framework and rigorous 
analysis, this work is at best an informative description of the symptoms which accompany the 
destructive ‘activities of civilised humanity. 
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July 1981: Over 300 people died in the poorer quarters of Bangalore 
after consuming illicit liquor. While this was one of the worst disasters 
of its kind, such incidents occur with sickening regularity throughout 
India’s cities. Despite this, no systematic effort has so far been made to 
study how urban systems in India respond to these crises and periods 
of stress. 


This absorbing book provides an understanding of the political, social 
and economic conditions prevailing in urban India today by treating the 
Bangalore tragedy as a ‘microcosm’. James Manor begins by describing 
conditions in Bangalore in 1981, focusing on relations among the three 
main social strata: the middle classes, workers from the organised sec- 
tor, and the urban poor (mainly unskilled manual labourers). He then 
sets out the reasons which compel the poorest to consume illicit liquor, 
investigating the relationship between the producers and the govern- 
ment agencies responsible for overseeing alcoholic beverages. The au- 
thor then examines the response of state and private hospitals, medical 
services, the press, courts, the police, politicians and the average citi- 
zen to the disaster. 


This compelling analysis of a complex urban system will interest a wide 
range of readers: scholars, bureaucrats, journalists, politicians, policy- 
makers, urban planners and all those concerned with the plight of the 
poor. 


CONTENTS: Introduction/PART I THE DISASTER It Begins/‘Here of 
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‘Only Siva can worship Siva’: 
Ritual mistakes and their correction 
in a south Indian temple 


C.J. Fuller 


The Great Temple at Madurai, Tamilnadu, formally known as the Arul- 
miku (‘grace-bestowing’) Minaksi-Sundaresvara Tirukkoyil (‘temple’), is 
dedicated to the goddess Minaksi and her husband, the god Sundare$vara, 
who is a form of Siva. In Madurai, the goddess rather than the god is pre- 
eminent, and their temple is popularly called the ‘Minaksi temple’. The 
Minaksi temple has a very complex festival cycle, but it includes only a few 
relatively minor events held solely or mainly for SundareSvara; most festivals 
are celebrated for Minaksi and Sundaresvara jointly, or for the goddess 
alone. The most notable of SundareSvara’s own festivals is the Pavitra 
festival, the subject of this article. Although this festival is untypical of 
ritual activity in the Minaksi temple, it does raise questions of wider 
significance about ritual mistakes and the relationship between Siva and his 
priests, which I shall be examining. 


I 
The Pavitra festival 


A Pavitra festival is celebrated annually in large temples of Siva and Visnu 
in Tamilnadu.' The festival’s purpose is to correct mistakes made in rituals 
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during the previous year, and to make complete what has been incomplete 
owing to those mistakes and any other associated faults on the part of the 
performers. In Saiva temples, however, it is said that all this is achieved 
only because Siva practices ascetic austerities (tapas, Tamil tavam) in order 
to correct the mistakes made by his priests and other officiants. It is not 
those men, but the god himself, who has to undergo privation because of 
their mistakes, and in this article I shall discuss this ostensibly bizarre 
allocation of responsibility for rectifying incompetence and carelessness. 

The Pavitra festival in the Minaksi temple lasts five days and ends on 
full-moon day in the Tamil solar month of aippaci (October-November). 
On the evening of the first day, the priest (Tamil pagar) in charge of the 
festival, accompanied by the ‘veda priest’ (Tamil attiyana paftar) who 
chants the mantras and a musician who plays the mridangam, enters the 
ante-chamber (ardhamandapa) of SundareSvara’s main sanctum (garbha- 
grha).’ On a platform inside the ante-chamber, a piece of cloth has been 
placed and round its edge is a loop of thread, the pavitra. On top of the 
cloth are nineteen items: seven made of iron, seven of wood and five of 
cotton, to which must be added the cloth itself and the thread to make 
seven in each group. The twenty-one items are said to be the accoutre- 
ments of a Saiva ascetic renouncer.? 

The priest briefly does worship (piija) for the twenty-one items in the 
usual way by offering them food and waving a lamp. The priest and the 
Veda priest then go to a shrine in the hall (mahdmandapa) next to the ante- 
chamber, which houses the movable, ‘festival images’ (utsava mūrti) of 
Candrasekhara, a form of Siva, and his consort. The priest ties a protective 
cord (raksabandhana, Tamil kappu) round Candrasekhara’s right wrist and 
another round his consort’s left wrist, which is a standard procedure for 
any image about to play a leading part in a temple festival. The priest and 
the Veda priest, who is carrying a box of loops of thread (the pavitras), are 
now joined by the musician, and the three men walk to the outer, eastern 
gateway of the temple that opens towards Minaksi’s main sanctum. The 
priest puts a thread across the left shoulder of the image of Vinayaka 
(Gane$a) to one side of the gateway, and then another on an image of 
Subrahmanya (Skanda) on the other side. Afterwards, he does the same 


Kaljalakar ın Alagarkoil (near Madurai), Varadarajasvami in Kanchipuram (Raman 1975. 
105), Parthasarathi in Madras (Martin 1982: 63, 69), and also Venkateévara in Tirupati, 
Andhra Pradesh (Sitapati 1972. 145-47). Were more data available, this list of temples would 
probably be considerably longer. 

2? For more data on the Minaksi temple’s structure, shrines and Images, and on tts pnests 
and other officiants, see Fuller (1984: chs. 1 and 2) 

* The items are iron: blade to trim fingernails, tweezers to remove nasal hair, implement 
to remove thorns from feet, comb, scissors, container for black eye pigment, blowpipe for 
making fire; wood: sandals, club, staff, crutch to support neck, comb, fine comb to remove 
lice, pot for vibhüt (sacred ash), cotton’ bag for vibAun, small shoulder-bag, loin-cloth, rope 
for deer, turban, cloth, pavitra 
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for all the most important images in the temple, including Minaksi’s main 
image and the movable images of Candrasekhara and his consort; he also 
places a thread over the main linga of SundareSvara in his sanctum. 
Meanwhile, another priest puts threads on all the subsidiary images stand- 
ing in the halls and corridors around Sundaregvara’s sanctum. Once this 
task has been completed, the images of Candrasekhara and his consort are 
moved to the entrance of the mahdmandapa. From there, they are. carried 
in procession along the outer corridor round Sundaresvara’s sanctum. At 
the end of the procession, the images are taken back to their shrine. 

On the second, third and fourth days of the Pavitra festival, in the 
evening, the twenty-one items are worshipped and Candrasekhara and his 
consort are taken in procession, just as on the first day. On the last day, in 
the morning, the priest and the Veda priest walk round the temple collect- 
ing all the threads from the images. In the mahamandapa, worship is 
offered to the threads before they are consigned to a sacrificial fire. The 
twenty-one items are then worshipped, before they are taken by the priest 
who is entitled to keep them for himself. On the evening of the last day, a 
procession of Candrasekhara and his consort closes the festival. 

As a rather minor event, most of the Pavitra festival attracts little 
concern from devotees in the temple, although Candrasekhara’s procession— 
like any procession—catches the attention of people in the vicinity when it 
takes place. It is safe to say, though, that the Pavitra festival, unlike more 
important events, really matters only to the priests and other temple 
officiants, and even they were unable to provide me with copious infor- 
mation about it. However, its purpose, as already mentioned, is plainly 
said to be the correction of all ritual mistakes made during the previous 
year. The priests did not claim that it allowed them carelessly to make 
mistakes, but despite suggestions that the Pavitra festival should be per- 
formed with special punctiliousness, it was actually done with no more care 
than any other comparable event when I observed it in 1976. The pavitra 
ritual is distinguished both from an ordinary reparation (or expiation) 
ritual (prdayascitta), which should follow the known occurrence of a serious, 
specific error, and from an utsava Santi (‘festival pacification’) ritual, which 
is held after each major festival and includes a plea to the deities to forgive 
mistakes made during it. Informants also stated plainly that during the 
Pavitra festival, Siva himself is thought to be practising ascetic austerities in 
the forest in order to rectify the faults of his human ministrants and to 
efface their consequent ‘sin’ (Tamil pävam). The Tamil word pavam can 
also connote the misfortune likely to be caused by transgression, but it 
rarely implies any notion of personal guilt attached to what is, roughly, a 
venial rather than a mortal sin. In any case, as the priests recognise, it is 
not they who correct their ritual mistakes and atone for their sins, but Siva 
the ascetic whose accoutrements are worshipped. Moreover, partly because 
the mistakes and sins concern only those who serve in the temple, the 
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issues to be discussed below are unknown to the vast majority of ordinary 
devotees. Hence this article is mainly about a restricted priestly discourse 
although, as I shall try to show, it does raise more general questions. 

Priests’ statements about the meaning and purpose of the Pavitra festival 
are broadly consistent with those in the Agamic texts. The Agamas (which 
will be discussed in more detail below) are medieval Sanskrit texts believed 
to contain Siva’s own directions for his worship, and in Saiva temples all 
rituals should therefore be performed according to Agamic prescription. In 
the Minaksi temple (as in other Saiva temples in Tamilnadu), the Kami- 
kagama is said to be authoritative, though some reference may be made to 
Karanagama; the twelfth-century manual (paddhat:) of AghoraSiva is also 
treated as authoritative. AghoraSiva’s manual depends heavily on an earlier 
manual by Somagambhu, which has been translated with a commentary by 
Brunner-Lachaux; strictly, SomaSambhu’s manual does not refer to temple 
worship, but Brunner-Lachaux’s commentary (1968) on its description of 
the Pavitra festival is nonetheless pertinent. 

An annual Pavitra festival is described in all the Agamas (Brunner- 
Lachaux 1968: vii), where it is generally referred to as pavitrdrohana (ibid.: 
2), ‘putting on, offering of pavitra’, which means much the same as the 
alternative name pavitrdropana. The Agamic texts, like the Minaksi temple 
priests, make a clear distinction between the Pavitra festival and a repar- 
ation ritual (prayascitta). The latter is normally performed as and when 
required in response to a known fault, whereas the festival, which occurs at 
a fixed time each year, corrects all mistakes, known or unknown, and also 
perfects rituals that have not been done as well as they should have been 
(ibid.: vii). A Pavitra festival, with the same purpose, is also described as 
an important annual event in the Paficaratra Vaisnava texts governing 
ritual in many of Visnu’s Tamil temples (H.D. Smith 1982: 30-31). The 
festival is not mentioned, however, in a major Vaikhanasa Vaisnava text 
(Goudriaan 1965), although the Katal Alakar, Kallalakar and Parthasarathi 
temples (see note 1) all follow Vaikhanasa rules. 

Kane (1974b: 339-40), in a brief note on pavitrdropana, equates the 
pavitra with the ‘sacred thread’ (yajnopavita) of Brahman or twice-born 
adult males, but Brunner-Lachaux argues that this is incorrect, at least for 
Saivas. In particular, whereas men wear their sacred threads all the time, 
the deities wear their pavitras only during the festival, and on many 
occasions deities are actually offered sacred threads, which are not con- 
fused with pavitras (1968: viii). In the Minaksi temple, the pavitras are 
yellow—ideally ochre, like the other cotton items—and they are therefore 
the threads of ascetics, not of ordinary Brahmans, whose sacred threads 
are white. Yet informants in the temple readily compared the two kinds of 
thread and noted that the pavitras were placed on images exactly like 
sacred threads. Furthermore, the five-day Pavitra festival in Vaisnava 
temples in the Madurai area—Kiutal Alakar, Kallalakar at Alagarkoil, and 
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the smaller Krsna temple in the city—is timed to conclude on full-moon 
day in dvani (August-September), which is when most Tamil Brahmans 
annually change their sacred threads.‘ In the Krsna temple, the pavitras are 
in fact identical to ordinary sacred threads. An explicit purpose of the 
Brahmans’ annual replacement of sacred threads is to efface the sins of the 
preceding year, including those ensuing from ritual mistakes (Stevenson 
1920: 308), and there is thus an unambiguous similarity between thread 
changing and the Pavitra festival.* Although we cannot treat the Pavitra 
festival in the Minaksi temple as if it were a Vaisnava event, officiants in 
both kinds of temple explain the purpose of Pavitra festivals in the same 
way, so that it is reasonable to underline the parallels between them and 
the annual renewal of the Brahmans’ sacred threads. 

Although the priests emphasise Siva’s asceticism during the Pavitra 
festival, the ritual representation of his state is actually ambivalent. The 
twenty-one iron, wood and cotton items are plainly offered to Siva for his 
use during the five days of the festival. Nonetheless, although the items are 
said to be the accoutrements of an ascetic renouncer, some of them 
appear rather inappropriate, such as the blowpipe to make a fire or the 
combs and scissors to do his hair; these items, at least by implication, are 
generally not permitted to ascetics by textual authorities (Kane 1974a: 
931-38). In the Agamic texts, on the other hand, it is not uncommon to 
include items for Siva which will make his life more pleasant, rather than 
more austere, although the explanation for this apparent anomaly is not 
entirely clear, as Brunner-Lachaux remarks (1968: 90-92). In the Minaksi 
temple, however, the most striking feature is that Candrasekhara and his 
consort take part in the Pavitra festival, whereas the movable image of 
Bhiksatana—Siva as a lone, naked beggar—does not appear, although it is 
used in several other festival processions to represent the god as an ascetic 
in the pine forest. In the temple, Candrasekhara is treated as SundareSvara’s 
principal representative or ‘deputy’ at minor festivals in which Sundaresévara 
himself does not actually appear. Hence Candrasekhara’s participation in 
the Pavitra festival indicates that Sundaresvara, the presiding god of the 
temple, is the form of Siva who is involved, alongside his consort, in the 
processions. Significantly, each day’s rituals and the festival as a whole 
close with the procession of the god and goddess together, and this mirrors 


1 The solar month advan: corresponds to the lunar month §rdvana, on whose full-moon day 
most Brahmans outside Tamilnadu change their sacred threads, although Srévana (July— 
August) actually falls approximately four weeks before avant 

‘ In his bnef description, Underhill (1991: 132-34) also reports that both the renewal of the 
sacred thread and the pavurdropana festival occur on $rdvana full-moon day From Underhill 
(ibid.) and also Kane (1974b: 340), it appears that the Pavitra festival is held in Maharashtra, 
but with the data available it is impossible even to guess how widely it ıs celebrated in 
different regions of India. 
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the pattern developed at festivals celebrated for Minaksi alone. Thus, in 
the Pavitra festival, the lone god must finally be reunited with his wife, just 
like the lone goddess joins her husband at the end of her festivals; the 
prime condition is consistently portrayed as the marital unity of Minaksi 
and Sundaregvara (Fuller 1980). So strongly does Tamil temple Saivism 
represent Siva as the goddess’ husband and lover that even in a festival in 
which he assumes the guise of an ascetic, he cannot remain in this state for 
long.‘ 

If the involvement of the goddess in the Minaksi temple’s Pavitra festival 
represents one significant departure from the Agamic model, in which she 
has no role, another deviation is marked by the absence of any suggestion 
that the priests themselves join their god in his temporary asceticism. 
Wearing the pavitra itself signifies observance of a vow, and the priests 
recognise that Siva is undertaking votive asceticism on their behalf. Yet, 
Agamic texts say that officiants should also observe restrictions as a sign of 
-heir votive asceticism, and that the pavitras must be given not only to all 
other deities (as occurs in the Minaksi temple), but also to the patron of the 
temple, the priests and other ritual servants. The threads should be worn 
throughout the festival and removed at the end to mark completion of the 
vow jointly observed by the god and those who serve him (Brunner- 
Lachaux 1968: ix-x, 156, 164-68). 

Concerning the priests’ non-participation in Siva’s austerities, Brunner- 
Lachaux argues that contemporary practice in south Indian temples is 


a degeneration of a more modest religious rite whose essential element 
was [the] purification of the officiant through severe privation, which he 
undertook to observe for a given time—the threads offered to God 
being no more than the sign of this promise. For, if it is necessary to 
have one’s errors and omissions pardoned, is it not more natural to 
impose a discipline on oneself, rather than to offer an expensive ritual to 
God to persuade him? (1968: 168). 


Brunner-Lachaux’s argument reflects her belief that temple Hinduism in 
modern south India represents a sad decline from the higher standards set 
out in medieval Agamic texts. Thus, for example, she argues elsewhere 
(Brunner 1988: 160) that contemporary temple priests, mostly ‘functionaries 
of the worst sort’, are a far cry from the spiritual masters of the past, and 
she insists that the texts themselves show that these men were not just 
mythical figures. Since my own data on Mindksi temple priests (Fuller 
1984: 131-33) is cited in support of her argument, I should say that I do not 
subscribe to it. No doubt, in medieval times there were, as there are today, 


é Compare Yocum’s analysis (1986) of the presence of the goddess in an unusual Tamil 
temple at Avadayarkoil that is dedicated to an ascetic form of Siva. 
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a minority of exemplary religious personages. The Agamic texts themselves, 
however, provide no evidence either that the general standard of religious 
observance used to be higher, or that the gap between Agamic prescription 
and temple practice was once narrower than it is today. More pertinently, 
the Pavitra festival now celebrated in the Minaksi temple cannot be satis- 
factorily analysed by dismissing it as scripturally degenerate. Instead, the 
festival has to be understood in its own contemporary context. That requires 
us to examine in more detail the relationship between Siva and his priests, 
so that we can see why he must correct their mistakes in the festival. 


i 
Siva, the priests and the Agamas 


In Tamil temple Hinduism, which is pervaded by the ethos of devotion or 
bhakti, the idea that the deities, through their grace, save their devotees 
from sin and misfortune is absolutely central. Devotion to god can be 
expressed in a multitude of ways, but one important form—especially 
when redemption and release from suffering are sdught—is the observance 
of a ‘vow’ (vrata). A vow typically involves some kind of ascetical privation 
like that undertaken at the annual festival of Mahaéivaratri (‘Great Siva’s 
night’), when devotees fast and worship Siva throughout the night. At 
Mahasivaratri, aptly described by Long (1982) as a Saiva ‘festival of repen- 
tance’ that is simultaneously a vow, release from sin and its consequences is 
a principal objective. Moreover, as is well-known, quasi-ascetic vows in 
contemporary popular and devotional Hinduism are a partial continuation 
of the classical idea that asceticism itself is the principal means of eliminat- 
ing sin and its taint or pollution, which are destroyed by the ‘heat’ (tapas) 
generated by ascetic austerities (Kaelber 1979: 208-10). In Hindu mytho- 
logy, a celebrated illustration of this idea is the myth of Siva’s Kapalika 
(‘skull-bearer’) vow, when he wandered as an ascetic beggar, performing 
tapas, to expiate the sin of Brahmanicide. Siva committed this sin when he 
cut off one of Brahma’s heads, whose skull stuck to his hand until he 
reached Benares. Frequently, this myth forms part of the myth of the pine 
forest, which Siva enters as Kapalika or Bhiks&tana (O’Flaherty 1973: 
123-24; 1976: 277-86). 

In general terms, the Pavitra festival resonates with pervasive Hindu 
themes: that deities save their devotees from sin and misfortune, that the 
latter can be overcome by ascetical vows, and that Siva himself practises 
asceticism to expiate sin. The special peculiarity of the festival, though, 
which also marks it out from all other religious activity in the Minaksi 
temple, is that Siva becomes an ascetic for the sake of his priests; he does 
not effortlessly shower his redemptive grace upon them as he so often does 
for his devotees, and the priests do not have to observe any kind of voti: 
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asceticism, as is typically expected from penitents. The implication, there- 
fore, is that Siva is somehow culpable and bears responsibility for the 
mistakes and sins of his priests, even though nothing in the Pavitra festival 
hints at any crime like Brahmanicide. Let me now turn to the question of 
Siva’s culpability. 

There is a pair of notable Agamic precepts, well-known to Minaksi 
temple priests, which say that ‘one must become Siva to worship Siva’ and 
that ‘only Siva can worship Siva’ (Brunner-Lachaux 1963: xxxviii, 130). I 
shall briefly discuss the implications of these precepts as they appear in 
Agamic theology, before turning to the priests’ own understanding of 
them. 

The Minaksi temple priests, like all Saiva priests in Tamilnadu, are 
Adisaivas. Adisaivas form an endogamous subcaste that is generally regarded 
as Brahman, but is ranked below other, non-priestly Brahman subcastes. 
The priests’ position in the caste system is, however, irrelevant here and it 
is more important that, according to the Agamas, the Adisaivas—‘first 
Saivas’—are the lineal descendants of five Sages who emerged from Sada- 
Siva.’ A central tenet of south Indian Agamic Saivism is that the spiritual 
progress of a soul (ãtman) towards liberation (moksa, mukti), marked by 
and partly achieved through a series of three initiations diksa), culminates 
in the soul’s emergence into its true ‘state of Siva’ or ‘Siva-ness’ (sivatva) 
(Brunner-Lachaux 1977: xi; Davis 1991: 84-85). With some restrictions, 
any man (but not a woman) can undergo the initiations and perform 
‘private’ worship of Siva on his own behalf (Gtmarthapuja). In contrast, 
‘public’ worship on behalf of others (pardrthapija) as conducted in temples 
can be carried out only by Adigaivas. Moreover, an Adigaiva man, after 
taking the three initiations, must also be consecrated by a senior AdiSaiva, 
his guru, and only after the consecration (dcdrydbhiseka) does he become 
qualified to perform public worship in Saiva temples. Because he has been 
fully initiated, an AdiSaiva priest is in principle filled with ‘Siva-ness’, and 
the consecration gives him the additional power to act as Siva in public 
worship of the god (Brunner 1988: 146). 

South Indian Agamic Saivism is doctrinally dualist, so that even the 
liberated soul who is identical to Siva is still ‘a’ Siva who is distinct from the 
god himself and was liberated by his grace (Brunner-Lachaux 1977: xi). 
Nevertheless, insists Brunner-Lachaux, the final objective is ‘to become 
Siva’ (ibid.: xii), whereas Davis, always stressing Agamic dualism, renders 
the second precept as ‘only a Siva can worship Siva’ (1991: 52) and entitles 
his third chapter ‘Becoming a Siva’. Including the English ‘a’ does draw 
attention to the dualist doctrine, but it arguably overstates its significance 


? For more on Adigaivas and their status, see Fuller (1984: chs. 2 and 3) and Reiniche 
(1989: chs 3 and 6). 
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and I follow Brunner-Lachaux in omitting the indefinite article. Moreover, 
the theological difference between dualism and monism (in which the liber- 
ated soul is completely undifferentiated from god) is largely irrelevant to 
most ordinary Hindus, including Minaksi temple priests. 

The Agamas, as we know, contain Siva’s own directions for his worship. 
According to the texts themselves: 


the knowledge contained in the dgarnas comes originally from the mouth 
of Siva, who knows all... . By an act of grace, Siva transmits the 
various dgamas to appropriate divinities, who in turn allow the most 
eminent sages to hear the teachings, and these sages then pass the 
agamas on to other human auditors. Saivas call this the tantrdvatdra, the 
‘descent’ of the dgarna texts from Siva to the Saiva community (Davis 
1991: 29). 


The community is limited to people who have been properly initiated, 
including Adisaiva priests, and Agamic teaching must not be transmitted to 
others (ibid.: 12). The Agamas also insist that the knowledge contained in 
them is superior to other forms of divinely created knowledge, including 
the Vedas, and this is because it ‘results originally from the omniscience of 
its source, Siva’ (ibid.: 29). 

Although the Agamas (like other Hindu scriptures) were written down 
and preserved in manuscript form, they have always been primarily trans- 
mitted orally from teacher to pupil, as they still are today in Agamic 
schools (pdthasdlu) where students mainly learn by memorising what their 
guru recites to them. In principle, therefore, today’s student hears and 
learns exactly the ‘word of god’. As is well-known, in the Hindu tradition 
hearing and memorisation are the indispensable means by which sacred 
knowledge is transmitted down the generations through the ‘succession of 
teachers’ (guruparampara). Generally in Hinduism, oral scripture has 
primacy over any written version of it and in this respect the Agamas are 
entirely typical. Nevertheless, it is often recognised that for a variety of 
reasons the accurate oral transmission of texts cannot always be guaranteed, 
despite the extraordinary skilis of mnemonical memorisation developed 
among Hindus, so that recourse to written texts may sometimes be desir- 
able, as Parry (1985: 207) observes in a different context. Yet, defective 
transmission in itself is not necessarily the most serious problem confront- 
ing human auditors of the word of god. Far worse, at least for those trying 
to comply with Siva’s instructions on ritual, is that human beings lack 
divine omniscience; as the Agamas proclaim, ‘only Siva knows everything 
[and] only the knowledge spoken by him can claim to be truly complete’ 
(Davis 1991: 30). People are born with ‘fetters’ (pa@fa) in ignorance, and 
although the liberated soul finally attains Siva’s own omniscient power of 
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knowledge (ibid.: 27; Brunner-Lachaux 1977: xi), anyone else is inevitably 
deficient in it. Thus, the precept that ‘only Siva can worship Siva’ also 
implies that only Siva (and liberated souls) can fully understand his own 
directions for worship, and in general the Agamas are clear that ritual 
action and knowledge are mutually interdependent: ‘Without correct know- 
ledge, one’s ritual practice will be shaky and finally fruitless’ (Davis 1991: 
35). 

Among Minaksi temple priests, the Agamic precepts are taken to mean 
that a priest must become a form of Siva before he can worship him; this 
transformation is first achieved when a priest is initiated and consecrated 
by his guru, and it is repeated thereafter when the priest invokes Siva in 
himself before starting a ritual (Fuller 1979: 467-68; 1984: 14-15, 28-30). 
Much the same outlook is found among priests in the great Saiva temple of 
Tiruvannamalai, for whom the ‘often repeated’ statement that ‘ “the 
arccakar [priest] is Siva”, is therefore nothing but a simple formula’ (Rei- 
niche 1989: 82). In popular Hinduism, the permeability between the divine 
and human is commonplace; the priest who becomes a form of Siva is but 
one of countless instances of the same general phenomenon wherein a 
person assumes a divine form, and it is itself a logical corollary of the 
religion’s fluid polytheism. Yet, for ordinary people, as opposed to Agamic 
or other theologians who postulate the possibility of fully attaining divine 
qualities, the difference between deities—especially transcendent deities 
like Siva—and human beings is patent, and never dissolves the ineradicable 
distinction between immortal deities and mortal people (Fuller 1992: 30-31). 
Consistent with this realist perception, the temple priests’ initiation and 
consecration have Jess to do with spiritual progress towards liberation than 
qualification for priestly office (Fuller 1984: 30; 1985), although the 
emphasis on qualification (as I note below) has probably been reinforced in 
recent times. Thus the priests recognise at one level that initiation and 
consecration make them into forms of Siva, but they do not pretend that 
they share his omniscience as liberated souls and they also know full well 
that they remain men who are distinct from Siva, the transcendent god 
whom they worship. 

Nonetheless, even if a priest is only a human, inferior form of Siva, the 
Agamic precepts still imply that any mistakes made by a priest are made by 
a form of Siva, who is consequently tainted by them. Thus, Siva, in 
insisting through the Agamas that his priests be forms of himself, has to 
accept a share of their culpability. Moreover—and this implication is more 
patent to the priests—if only Siva can worship Siva, his worship by anyone 
else cannot be proper worship. Hence priests, because they are still men 
with ordinary human failings, cannot worship the god perfectly and cannot 
avoid making mistakes; the fundamental reason for this is that omniscient 
Siva is the sole being who can fully understand his own instructions for 
worship, and how and why he is pleased by it. All this, as we have already 
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seen, is consistent with the Agamic view that without full knowledge, ritual 
practice must be defective. 

At this point, the problem of ritual error needs to be considered in a 
little more detail. Among Indologists, the problem has recently been taken 
up by Brian K. Smith in a critical discussion of theories of Vedic ritualism. 
Smith (1989: 38-40) is particularly severe on Staal’s (1979) theory of the 
‘meaninglessness of ritual’, in which ritual is said to be self-contained and 
performed for its own sake without reference to external functions, aims or 
goals. In ritual, according to Staal: ‘Not only have we established the rules 
ourselves, so that we are completely in control; we are also assured of its 
success. If one rite goes wrong, another takes its place’ (ibid.: 10). Patently, 
since Agamnic ritual (like much ritual) is for its practitioners governed by 
rules established by god, Staal’s claim makes no interpretative sense. 
Admittedly, Staal adopts an extreme position on ritual meaninglessness 
compared with Heesterman, whom Smith also criticises, and Heesterman 
(1985: 88) does acknowledge that the ‘ritual order’ can be impaired by the 
external fact of human error. Developing this point, Smith stresses the 
significance of ritual imperfection amongst human beings; he writes: 


The history of Vedic ritualism . . . is partly impelled by the fact that, 
even in ritual, perfection is impossible in this life. Ritual manuals or 
prayogas, which attempt with ever increasing specificity to account for 
all eventualities, for all the minute details of performing the ritual, were 
continuously produced through the millennia right up to the present. 
The enterprise is doomed to failure . . . but the tragically heroic attempt is 
one underexposed aspect of the destiny of the Vedic sacrifice in Indian 
history (B.K. Smith 1989: 45). 


Indeed, as Smith also shows, early post- Vedic sacrificial texts acknowledge 
inevitable failure because human beings fundamentally differ from deities 
in being imperfect and unsuccessful; “The perfection of the gods, acquired 
by and realized in their ability to perform the ritual without error, was for 
humans an ideal rather than a realistic goal’ (ibid.: 107). Moreover, how- 
ever completely a human being performs a ritual, ‘one can never be certain 
that ritual perfection—the timely and correct performance of every minute 
detail—has ever been achieved’ (ibid.: 108). 

Despite the sharper distinction between divine and human beings found 
in vedism compared with later Hinduism (B.K. Smith 1989: 118), Smith’s 
argument is relevant to our material as well. Agamic manuals can also be 
understood as ultimately vain responses to the problem of ritual mmperfec- 
tion, rather than just as further refinements of the theory and practice of 
Saiva ritualism. In the manuals’ lengthy descriptions of reparation rituals 
(prayascitia), as well as in their frequent references to the permissibility of 
rituals of ‘inferior quality’, there is a tacit admission that not everything can 
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always be ‘done perfectly, especially in the current degenerate era.* The 
early texts referred to by Smith, which recognise that perfect ritual is not a 
realistic human goal, may evince a hard-headed realism less apparent in 
later texts that presuppose the possibility of liberated souls attaining divine 
qualities. Whether or not this is true, however, Brunner-Lachaux asks if 
the Pavitra festival, being easier to conduct than innumerable separate 
reparation rituals, could be a response to ‘human feebleness’, and she 
immediately concludes that that is ‘difficult to believe’ (1968: vii). In 
insisting throughout her work that Saiva ritualism is rational and meaning- 
ful, and that it has a function and purpose, Brunner-Lachaux is certainly 
persuasive. Nonetheless, for her the imagined practitioner of the Agamic 
rituals that she analyses is an accomplished master who seems to have 
overcome all ordinary human failings, and this is even more apparent in 
the work of Davis, who writes: ‘Though by definition still fettered and 
limited in knowledge and action, the worshiper can temporarily free himself 
from these limitations within the sphere of pūj (1991: 163). 

In the light of Smith’s comments on ritual manuals, it is debatable 
whether the Agamic texts should be analysed in such a consistent! y ‘perfec- 
tionist’ way, and Brunner-Lachaux may have dismissed too hastily the 
possibility that they do implicitly recognise the factor of human feebleness. 
It is also revealing that Davis, who sees the impact of Tamil devotionalism 
as particularly crucial in partly severing Agamic ritual texts from their 
medieval ‘theological moorings’ (1991: 18), should suggest that this separ- 
ation lies behind the ‘theological disarray’ of the Minaksi temple priests as 
described by me (ibid.: 169, n. 32). Davis is right that the priests’ ‘disarray’ 
is related to the uneasy conjunction between ritualism and devotionalism, 
because the latter tends to diminish the importance accorded to ritual 
exactitude (Fuller 1984: 141-42). But that is not the only cause; the priests’ 
State of mind owes just as much to their own recognition that they, unlike 
the imagined masters of Davis’ own analysis, are ordinary men who cannot 
worship Siva as he alone can do, because they can never overcome all 
human limitations. Theological disarray, surely, is and was the normal 
condition among almost all worshippers of Siva and even scholarly analysis 
of the texts as meaningful discourse needs to take this into account. To 
analyse texts solely from the perspective of their own internal coherence is 
to ignore their relationship with most of the people to whom they were and 
are intendedly addressed—namely, ordinary priests and other Saivas who 
know full well that they lack divine power and omniscience. 


* A long section of Somagambhu’s manual (Brunner-Lachaux 1968: part 3) lists numerous 
faults with reparation rituals to correct them, including one to correct a failure to make the 
annual offering of pavitras! (ibid.: 258) Comparable reparation ntuals are detailed at length 
in a Vaikhanasa ntual text (Goudriaan 1965: chs 92-103) Lists of graded rituals or ritual 
items are ubiquitous in the manuals; a minor but typical example 1s the statement that in 
previous eras, pavitras were made of gold, silver or copper, but in the current kal: era they are 
made of cotton or else of anything that can be used (Brunner-Lachaux 1968: 20). 
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Given the perennial existence of human fallibility, of which an omniscient 
god must be fully aware, it follows that Siva once again bears part of the 
responsibility for his priests’ mistakes, because he has not made himself 
clear enough to them. Although I never heard them phrase it so directly, 
the Minaksi temple priests sometimes came close to criticising Siva for 
leaving them in the dark. Thus, some priests, when exasperated by ques- 
tions about ritual which they could not answer, would tell me to go and ask 
Siva himself; how was anyone else supposed to know what the rituals 
meant? Sometimes my questions were fairly difficult; for example, | 
remember baffling several priests by uncomprehendingly asking them why 
precautions had to be taken to protect Siva against minor evil spirits when 
he was surely capable of destroying them at will. But sometimes, my 
questions were much more straightforward. For example, everyone knows 
that Siva delights in elaborate bathing rituals (abhiseka) and it is, after all, 
an Indian custom to be bathed in perfumed oils. But who, I asked, wants to 
be bathed in squashed plantains, sugar-cane juice or boiled rice? Siva does, 
we know he does and we know the Agamas say so, but as to why, admitted 
the priests, we cannot tell you. Obviously, on such occasions, I was 
irritating my informants with questions that nobody usually asks. When I 
had not exhausted their patience, they would generally insist that the nght 
answers to my perplexing questions were indeed to be found in the Agamas, 
so that I ought to look them up or consult an expert familiar with them. 
That sounds like reasonable advice, but in fact it only returns us to the 
problem of whether Siva’s directions can be properly followed by his 
priests. 

A minority of priests have attended Agamic schools, and I shall shortly 
discuss the impact of this education on their outlook. The majority of 
priests, however, have had no significant Agamic training and their know- 
ledge of the texts’ contents is superficial. Nonetheless, all priests, educated 
or not, flatly insist that the Agamas do contain ritual directions that they 
ought to follow. Yet the idea of exact adherence to Agamic prescription is 
illusory. As I have previously shown in more detail (1984: 139-42), neither 
the Agamas nor the manuals based on them (such as the authoritative 
Aghorasiva’s) include explicit, detailed instructions about how to perform 
all the rituals in particular temples, as they are widely thought to do. Thus, 
for instance, although the Agamas list the substances to be used in bathing 
rituals for Siva (including items like sugar-cane juice) (Brunner-Lachaux 
1963: 200), they do not state precisely which substances should be used to 
bathe which images on which occasions, and they do not explain why Siva 
likes to be bathed in sticky juice or food. Further, any attempt to conform 
to the general instructions which are reasonably explicit would normally 
impose completely impractical demands on the priests’ time and patience. 
Finally, because the Agamas are as concerned with immaterial transfor- 
mations achieved through mental and spiritual means, as they are with 
physical rituals, nobody could deduce from observation of the rituals 
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whether Agamic directions were completely adhered to or not. Hence, the 
most salient fact about the demand that all rituals should be performed 
correctly according to Siva’s Agamic instructions is that it could never be 
fully and verifiably met. 

The ritual mistakes corrected at the Pavitra festival are therefore not 
quite what they seem. When priests admit, as they often do, that they have 
not followed Agamic rules when performing a ritual, they are really saying 
that they have not done what they think they should do with reference to 
what they think the Agamas say (cf. Fuller 1984: 145). In reality, a large 
proportion of the rules belong to the Minaksi temple’s own ritual tradition. 
Even for priests educated in Agamic schools, their presumptive knowledge 
of the rules is mainly based on a grasp of largely inherited practical 
knowledge, not on familiarity with Agamic texts. Clearly, in the light of 
this body of knowledge, the priests (or others) may decide that they have 
done a ritual ‘incorrectly’, but such a decision is hardly ever made—or 
normally even could be made—by specific reference to Siva’s own words as 
set out in the Agamas. 

No priest would ever accept this line of argument, of course, precisely 
because they do insist that the Agamas contain instructions that they 
should follow. Moreover, even though priests misconceive Agamic rules, it 
does not follow that there are no standards by which their ritual performance 
may be judged. Carrying out rituals at the wrong time or chanting the deities’ 
names incompletely, to mention but two common examples, are plainly 
faults with respect to both what the Agamas say and what priests think they 
say. Indeed, because such faults—as recognised by the priests themselves— 
are persistently committed in the temple, some priests worry that an angry 
Siva may eventually take revenge on them. More usually, though, the 
priests shift much of the blame on to the temple’s administrative Officials, 
and they also commonly assert that their devotion to Minaksi and Sundar- 
eśvara will protect them (Fuller 1984: 146). Yet, in spite of their insistence 
that they should adhere to Agamic directions so that they do not misperform 
rituals, the priests, as we have seen, also accept that they cannot fully 
comprehend what Siva has told them and why. In the final analysis, the 
dogmatic assertion that Siva’s instructions must be followed exactly is 
inconsistent with the priests’ acknowledgement that only Siva can worship 
himself, as well as the implicit corollary that the god bears part of the 
responsibility for their misunderstandings and mistakes. Placed in relation 
to that corollary, the Pavitra festival in the Minaksi temple can be under- 
stood as a meaningful ritual which is consistent with the priests’ understand- 
ing of the Agamic precept that only Siva can worship Siva, even though it 
appears to subvert their obligation to adhere precisely to Agamic prescrip- 
tion. 

Plainly, too, Siva himself must correct the priests’ ritual mistakes at the 
Pavitra festival. On the one hand, if he did not do so and left the work to 
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them, it would merely lead to more mistakes in the festival itself and make 
it futile, and on the other hand, since Siva alone can know exactly what 
mistakes have been made and how much sin has been committed, only he 
can efface the sins of both himself and the priests. If the Pavitra festival is 
to make complete what has been incomplete, Siva himself must take 
charge. Maybe the festival would conform more closely to Agamic doctrine 
if the priests also undertook votive austerities, but logically it would make 
no difference to the presumptive efficacy of the festival. The festival is 
neither inconsistent nor incoherent because the priests avoid privation; to 
avoid endless regression, Siva alone must assume the duty of correcting 
ritual mistakes and annulling their consequences effectively, and that is 
exactly what he is said to do in the Minaksi temple’s Pavitra festival. 


iil 
Agamic education and reformist criticism 


In 1925, the Government of Madras established the Hindu Religious 
Endowments (HRE) Board. The Board was given the power to control 
temple trustees’ committees, which were widely believed to be corrupt and 
inefficient. Within a relatively short time, however, the Board was con- 
cerned about ritual misperformance and the alleged incompetence of temple 
priests uneducated in the Agamas. This concern—shared by the Board’s 
more powerful successor, the Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments 
(HRCE) Department set up in 1951—has motivated alli official efforts to 
reform or ‘purify’ temple Hinduism in Tamilnadu (Presler 1987: ch. 7), 
which themselves form part of the much wider reformist movement in 
contemporary Hinduism. Saiva temple priests have probably always insisted 
that rituals should conform to Agamic rules, but systematic criticism of 
their incompetence by outsiders is undoubtedly a mainly modern develop- 
ment. For reformists—such as officials in the HRE Board and HRCE 
Department—it is self-evident that priests should be properly trained in 
the Agamas so that they can do their work competently. The reformists’ 
desire to see temple rituals performed to high standards is, in itself, 
coherent and reasonable, but their assumption that the Agamas contain 
clear and specific prescriptive rules defining those standards is false, as I 
have already shown. Yet, because the priests do not dissent from that 
assumption, they cannot defend themselves by arguing that an insistence 
on Agamic exactitude is misconceived. Instead, the priests have largely 
internalised reformist criticism, so that they too think that their lack of 
proficiency can be resolved by Agamic education (Fuller 1984: ch. 6). 
The majority of priests in the Minaksi temple have only a superficial 
knowledge of the Agamic texts, as stated earlier. In 1980, out of fifty-six 
priests then working more or less regularly in the temple, two priests—one 
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elderly and one middle-aged—were reputed to be reasonably knowledge- 
able about the content of the Agamas, although neither of them had had 
any formal education in them. Several other priests were said to have taken 
short training courses, but only one young priest (a son of the elderly 
knowledgeable priest) had completed a full-time, six-year course at an 
Agamic school (Fuller 1984: 138-39). By 1991, after dipping slightly in the 
mid-1980s, the number of working priests had risen to seventy-two. The 
elder of the two knowledgeable priests just mentioned was semi-retired, 
and the other priest, despite the doctorate awarded to him by a Sanskrit 
college in 1988, was facing something of a challenge to his reputation from 
the elder man’s son. The latter, now about forty years old, has been 
followed into the temple by four other priests who have also spent five or 
six years at an Agamic school, and a fifth who has had eighteen months’ 
personal tuition from an Agamic teacher. To these five may be added 
several more who have had shorter periods of Agamic education. It is also 
relevant that whereas in 1980 only one priest had a B.Sc. degree and one 
had reached the pre-university certificate level, by 1991, one priest had an 
M.A., three more had a B.Sc., one had a B.Com., and two others had 
reached the pre-university level. The priest with the M.A. and one with a 
B.Sc. are among those who have undertaken long-term Agamic education. 

Although the absolute numbers are small, this alteration in the priests’ 
educational profile is significant; it also represents a more determined 
attempt to deal with reformist criticism of priestly incompetence than I had 
previously thought likely (Fuller 1984: 139).° In 1991, unlike a decade 
earlier, there was a core group of mainly young priests who had had 
lengthy Agamic education, college education, or both; compared with 
their elders, these men tend to display a more self-confident, articulate 
understanding of temple Hinduism and their role in it. Moreover, the 
cohort of men recruited since 1980 now makes up almost half the total 
complement of priests working in the Minaksi temple and most of them, 
even those who did not complete their school education, are better educated 
than their fathers. For this younger generation, the core group of highly- 
educated priests are spokesmen who attach far more importance to formal 
education, including Agamic education, than the older generation. 

The first priest to receive an Agamic education attended the school at 


°” One relevant factor in the priests’ reaction to reformist criticism is ther renewed optimism 
about the present Tamilnadu government’s policy towards temples. The government of 
Ms Jayalalitha, elected in 1991, has ambitious plans for renovating the state’s temples and 
improving the condition of the priests, and these include better training facilities for them. By 
1992, about 750 temple priests had been selected for a one-year ‘refresher course’ which 
apparently proved ‘to be tremendously popular with priests’ (India Today, 30 November 
1992, p. 84). The same report quoted one young pnest’s characteristically mechanistic com- 
ment: “The course is like a battery charger For our generation of priests the battery is a bit 
low with regard to both theory and practice.’ 
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Allur, a village near Tirucchirappalli (Fuller 1984: 137-38), and two others 
have since been-there; another went to the school in Pillaiyarpatti village 
near Karaikkudi, which is financially supported by Natukkottai Chettiyars, 
and another to the school attached to the Palani Murukan temple. In these 
schools, the students spend much of their time memorising Agamic verses, 
mantras and ndmavalis (deities’ names), and they also receive some tuition 
in the Vedas and the Tamil devotionalist canon. Although I have not 
carried out detailed research on the Agamic schools, I know that they are 
almost entirely traditional in their pedagogical organisation, much like the 
Vedic schools in Tamilnadu described by Subramaniam (1974: 59-67). In 
the Agamic schools, most of the students’ time is taken up with the rote- 
learning of Sanskrit passages recited to them by the guru, and enormous . 
emphasis is placed on exact memorisation. In contrast, explanation and 
comprehension—the ideal goals of modern education—are given much less 
weight.” Unfortunately, I lack adequate data on exactly what the students 
are taught, which textual passages they learn, and how the relationship 
between the texts and ritual practice is presented to them. A significant 
feature, however, is that students acquire practical experience as well, 
especially in Pillaiyarpatti school. When the schools’ gurus are invited to 
carry out temple renovation and consecration rituals (kKumbhdbhiseka) or 
other special rituals, students accompany them as assistants, and senior 
students are sometimes sent away to perform such rituals by themselves. 
Priests who have been educated in Agamic schools insist on the importance 
of oral learning and memorisation, on which they are examined at the end 
of the course, but they stress the value of practical work as well. Moreover, 
although they recognise the distinctively religious character of their educa- 
tion, they also describe it as a professional training that qualifies them for 
the priesthood, rather like medical education provides a professional quali- 
fication for doctors. This view has almost certainly reinforced the already 
widespread perception among the priests that the main function of their 
own consecration is to qualify them for their work. Consistent with such an 
outlook, graduates of the Agamic schools—who title themselves ‘man of 
learning in the Saiva Agamas’ (Tamil civaékama cironmani)—tend to con- 
ceptualise the Agamas as difficult but nonetheless exact technical texts that 
can be learnt and put into practice with good training. Although I have 
never heard any priest suggest that Agamic education could be pursued by 


10 The parallel with traditional Quranic schools in Morocco is striking; there too there was a 
‘lack of explicit explanation of memorized- material’ (Eickelman 1978: 493). In the Quranic 
schools, ‘an informal attempt to explain meaning was considered blasphemy and simply did 
not occur’, which 1s not true in Agamic schools, but Eickelman’s observation that ‘the 
measure of understanding was implicit and consisted of the ability to use particular Quranic 
verses in appropriate contexts’ (ibid.: 494) ıs salient, because educated prests often try to 
explain the form and purpose of rituals by citing purportedly relevant Agamic passages, even 
when they cannot provide an explicit connection between the ntual and the quoted verses. 
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studying books, the educated priests—rather like the judges who have 
decided cases with reference to the Agamas (Fuller 1984: 156-58) tend to 
take a positivist attitude towards the texts and textual knowledge. In their 
eyes, therefore, it is a lack of education and training, rather than a human 
want of omniscient intelligence, that prevents uneducated priests from 
grasping and following Siva’s instructions.” 

This positivist attitude is probably encouraged by increased participation 
in the secular educational system. Priests who have been to Agamic schools 
consistently emphasise the value of secular education as well because, they 
say, it trains people to think intelligently about a range of issues, so that 
priests can understand their own vocation better and can explain the value 
and purpose of ritual to others, including temple administrative officials 
and ordinary devotees. An ability to argue cogently about the rights and 
wrongs of ritual practice with administrative officials is perceived as 
especially valuable in resisting their interference in priestly responsibilities. 
In the long run, some educated priests optimistically believe, their educa- 
tional standing will progressively raise the esteem of priests in the eyes of 
the general public, which will cease to see them as unlearned and incom- 
petent. According to the younger educated priests, most of their older 
colleagues not only lack professional qualifications; they are also ignorantly 
inarticulate about the religious tradition to which they belong. To that 
extent, the younger men echo reformist criticism of the temple priesthood, 
but they generally exempt themselves from it. In public, younger priests 
are deferentially polite to their seniors, although they criticise them behind 
their backs, and older priests assent to the value of education, which is 
consistent with their acknowledgement of reformist criticism. The older 
priests are, of course, aware of their younger colleagues’ attitude, but they 
are not overly impressed. Predictably enough, they tend to insist that long 
experience is more important than formal training, and they also point out 
that younger priests, even the best-educated ones, do not normally carry 
out rituals any more scrupulously than they do. 


1 The reformist movement, of course, is a vehicle for religious rationalisation in Weber’s 
sense, inasmuch as it takes the Agamic texts to be a systematic body of divine revelation, 
seeks to ensure that ritual action is consistent with the texts, and tries to ensure that properly- 
trained priests display a ‘motivational commitment’ (Parsons 1964: xxxiii) to both Agamic 
doctrine and ritual practice. In this respect, it ıs significant that for reformists the Agamas, 
although still transmitted orally in the schools, tend to be treated like scriptures fixed by 
writing, so that they fulfil the paradigmatic role of a ‘written tradition’ Commenting on 
Weber, Parsons writes. ‘Wnitten tradition provides a basis for further differentiation of the 
[religious] system precisely because it is a focus of stability which can be made independent of 
complete traditionalization of the status of concrete groups, notably priestly groups’ (ibid.: 
xxxviil). Thus, for reformists the Agamas can become a ‘focus for stability’—or purported 
stability—that allows them to challenge the pnestly status group and its ‘traditionalist’ under- 
standing of Agamic temple ritual. In recent years, at least in the Mindksi temple, younger 
educated priests have partly begun to participate in the challenge as well 
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Furthermore, the younger educated priests’ outlook is a departure from 
the implication of the Agamic precept that only Siva can worship Siva 
owing to human lack of divine knowledge, because they are claiming that 
Agamic education can give them the professional competence needed to 
perform rituals in accordance with the god’s directions. In Agamic theology, 
as we have seen, the worship of Siva in his temples can be properly carried 
out only by Adisaivas who are filled with ‘Siva-ness’ and have been given 
the power to act as Siva. Becoming Siva entails a difficult religious trans- 
formation that is completely distinct from the acquisition of a professional 
priestly qualification through Agamic education. Admittedly, no priest 
thinks that education turns a man into a god and strips him of his human 
failings. Yet, the positivist idea that priests can be trained in a body of 
knowledge to become professionally qualified is, at least potentially, less 
consistent with Agamic logic than the more traditional assumption that 
priests, as fallible human beings who cannot attain god’s omniscience, can 
never conduct Siva’s worship perfectly. Agamic education, when treated as 
a form of professional training, tends to undermine the fundamental axiom 
that the Agamas, being Siva’s revelation, can be completely understood 
only by Siva and liberated souls who have become him. 

Nonetheless, even the best-trained younger priests in the Minaksi temple 
accept that they do not perform Siva’s rituals inerrantly, and that in 
practice they still deviate frequently from what are presumed to be Agamic 
rules. None of them is likely to suggest that in the future the Pavitra 
festival—which is after all prescribed by the Agamas—can be discontinued 
' because Siva will no longer have to make complete what has been left 
incomplete. For younger educated priests, reflecting reformist thinking, 
imperfection in ritual may ideally be overcome, whereas older priests tend 
to regard it as intrinsic to the human condition. Until perfection is attained, 
however, the precept that ‘only Siva can worship Siva’ will remain true for 
all his priests. 
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The seen and the unseen: 
Hindu distinctions, experiences 
and cultural reasoning 


R.S. Khare 


I 
Classification as cultural reasoning 


Social classifications, a subject on which Durkheim and Mauss wrote at the 
beginning of this century, continue to attract anthropologists’ considerable 
attention. Beyond simple typologies, anthropologists now pursue the sub- 
ject by examining in terms of archetypes, logical paradigms, colour classi- 
fications, ‘the encompassing and the encompassed’, ‘family resemblances’, 
and ‘the one and the many’ (for example, see Ardener 1982; Berlin and 
Kay 1969; Dumont 1980; Durkheim and Mauss 1963; Ellen and Reason 
1979; Khare 1983; Needham 1983). Durkheim and Mauss treated logical 
hierarchy as ‘only another aspect of social hierarchy, and the unity of 
knowledge is nothing else than the very unity of the collectivity, extended 
to the universe’ (1963: 84). Dumont’s ‘theory of hierarchy’ employed the 
same sociological insight on India, showing that hierarchical social forms 
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express relations ‘between encompassing and encompassed or between 
ensemble and element’ (1980: 243-45).! 

These earlier studies, however, remained vague regarding general cul- 
tural properties of classifications. Now as we directly focus on the ‘general 
logic’ of classifications, we learn how they interrelate the scientific to 
cultural knowledge, and the ‘universal’ to a cultural history of ideas, 
distinctions and interpretations. Rodney Needham, for example, character- 
ised ‘polythetic classifications’ as reflecting on general developments in the 
intellectual history of natural and social sciences. His exercise on ‘family 
resemblances’, following Wittgenstein, led him to examine, in his words, 
the ‘constituent principles of the human mind’ (1983: 5-11; 10). 

Recent studies have increasingly viewed classifications as issues of cul- 
tural reasoning and interpretation, where cognitive structures and empirical 
data variously examine each other. In adopting a similar approach here, I 
am in good company in anthropology (see, for instance, Geertz 1983; 
Parkin 1982; see also Madan 1987; Manganaro 1990; and Overing 1985). I 
hold that logico-empirical factors, though relevant, remain insufficient by 
themselves for explicating all that social classifications are. Now sociology 
also explores such an interpretive approach (Agger 1991). The stance is 
particularly apt for Hindu classifications, which consciously or unconsciously 
formulate their ‘logic of relations’ under wide-ranging cultural forces— 
exoteric and esoteric, practical and ideal, and sensual and intuitive. Here 
ethnographic descriptions cannot exclude learned texts and commentaries. 

Thus, for instance, my last exercise on the ‘one and the many’ in India 
proposed that philosophical ideals, logical rules, symbolic interpretations 
and life experiences, all together, made up Hindu classifications (Khare 
1983: 105). This paper extends the same interpretive premise further, 
suggesting that Hindu classifications reflect distinct forms and meanings of 
what I call Hindu ‘cultural reasoning’. Let met specify my terms of reference. 


' Dumont’s ‘post face’ to the revised edition of Homo hierarchicus explains the ‘encompass- 
ing and encompassed’ relationship ın logical and metaphoric terms. He employs set theory 
alongside the archetypal Adam and Eve, to illustrate the ‘logic’ of hierarchy, and to exemplify 
interrelations between the whole and its parts. Unfortunately, these examples, though deemed 
appropriate and sensible for the modern Western reader, remain a poor choice for conveying 
the Hindu approach to the issue of parts and the whole. It 1s particularly erroneous and 
ironical since all the major Indic traditions have debated this issue long and hard from 
different standpoints, providing their own best suited language, tropes, models and examples. 
I see these constituting a distinct ‘cultural reasoning’. 

? In popular culture, if ‘reason’ glosses for Sanskrit, Hindi and Urdu terms like tarka, yuka 
and dalila, it also refers to the hetu and kdrana of the learned. The term tarka includes such 
meanings as supposition, speculation, discussion, wish, desire, and even free thinking (Apte 
1965: 470) Reason, usually translated as buddhi or citta, has a complex and vaned life-history 
in Indic (Buddhist, Hindu and Jain) philosophies and m present social life. We need to 
describe its different social uses and meanings. Broadly, reason involves making decisions, 
whether this-worldly or other-worldly, and rendering cognition and action intelligible Reason is 
differently conceived in different philosophical schemes, and sometimes even sleep and 


memory are regarded as modifications of reason. R 
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Though the ‘Hindu’ frequently raises issues of enormous social hetero- 
geneity and inclusion and exclusion, I approach it to refer to conscious Or 
unconscious social sharing of a cluster of ideas, principles, themes, express- 
ions and activities. Spanning diverse social hierarchies and regional vari- 
ations, these cognitive clusters provide a distinct content and direction to 
what I here call ‘Hindu cultural reasoning’. My selection of cultural 
materials—contexts, relations, examples and anomalies—across the learned 
and popular levels would illustrate the content and ‘emplotment’ of such a 
cluster. Though I neither disregard the empirical diversity nor the upper 
and lower caste power conflicts, I do propose that all those who label 
themselves ‘Hindus’ (or are so labelled by others) in India, still tend to 
betray a significant, if varying (and even strained), range of cultural sharing. 

Anthropologically, there is no reason why such a sharing could not be 
explored via appropriate ethnographically verifiable contexts and texts. 
Some recent studies, though addressing diverse regions and issues (e.g., 
Daniel 1984; Khare 1984; Madan 1987; Raheja 1988; Trawick 1990), 
reflect such a direction. The initiative now needs to be much more syste- 
matic, with a focus on the ‘axiomatic’, ‘performative’ and ‘judgmental’ 
domains of Hindu life (see later). This way we discover the hidden ‘logic’ 
of Hindu classifications. 

But we must remember that the Hindu grounds for making or not 
making distinctions are not identical with such modern Western dividers as 
ideals and practice, ‘us’ and ‘not-us’, reason and emotion, and mind and 
body. Anthropologically, Hindu distinctions betray a tension between 
what Evens (1983: 121-23) calls ‘orthodox logic’ and ‘lived logic’, support- 
ing recent critical debates on the universal certitude of orthodox Aristotelian 
logic (on Western logic and cultural issues, see Haack 1974; Horton and 
Finnegan 1973; Ryle 1954; Waismann 1968; Quine 1970). Hindu cultural 
logic (e.g., Kunjunni Raja 1963; for an overview, see Staal 1988: 1-56) 
admits alternative forms of reasoning, keeping room for intuition, experi- 
ence and insight. Juxtaposed to some recent structural and post-structural 
debates (Clifford 1988; Lévi-Strauss 1966; Manganaro 1990; Sahlins 1976), 
Hindu reasoning may actually provide a much needed ‘external’ critique to 
modern Western logic. 

Such a commentary may particularly sharpen if we develop an ethnography 
of ‘cultural reasoning’ with the help of a range of informant—discussants. It 
may also address many a conundrum (e.g., of essentialism, rationality, 
holism and order) which recent anthropological explanations of Hindu 
India still struggle with. 

For instance, since the 1950s, if one major study has rested on locating 
‘the fundamental value configuration’ of Hindu India (Dumont 1980), 
another study has been obsessed with seeing the same world as ‘transactions 
of substances’ (Marriott 1989, along with the other publications cited 
therein). Both commit themselves to explicating the Hindu world ‘from 
within’, but both succeed only incompletely. Ironically, this is because both 
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fail to accord the necessary and sufficient primacy to the ideas, expressions, 
experiences and relational logic of Hindu culture itself. Though benignly, 
both apply a specialist’s alien logic to Hindu culture, especially as both 
aspire to a ‘general theory’, and both, consciously or unconsciously, lapse 
into an orientalist-style scholarly distortion. 

Comparatively, McKim Marriott’s ‘ethnosociology’ (see Marriott 1989) 
may be more instructive for its achievements as well as limitations. He 
works with ‘the realities known to Indian people’ to compose a picture of 
the Hindu world. Here ‘substances’ flow to and from different physical, 
social and psychological formations so intricately that Marriott needs cubic 
‘three-dimensional graphing’ and ‘mathematical analogues’ to let him con- 
struct ‘an alternative general theoretical system for the social sciences of a 
non-Western civilisation’ (Marriott 1989: 1-6). Compared to previous 
exercises, as I have noted elsewhere (Khare 1990), Marriott’s ‘ethnosocio- 
logy’ correctly reads Hindu India for its several unique insights, but he still 
favours only a selected part of the proverbial elephant. 

Though working with his ‘most ecumenical of urges’, he still subscribes 
to an alien, ‘metaconceptual’ sociological theory (via Talcott Parsons) 
which claims a grasp of ‘what the Hindu really means’. Paradoxically, as he 
explicates the Hindu world in Hindu terms, his exposition anchors itself in 
a self-privileging Western sociological theory and its orientalist panopticism 
(Marriott 1989: 5, 6, 33; compare Clifford 1988: 58). With such internal 
contradictions, ethnosociology leads us into a cul-de-sac rather than on to 
the highway of general sociological knowledge. 

A way out could be to turn to those forms of widely shared cultural 
reasoning which allow the Hindu to approach everyday the concrete and 
subtler ‘realities’ known to him. His ways, however, may require ample 
room for the visible and invisible reality—transactional and non-trans- 
actional or intuitive. But since ethnosociology views the ‘Hindu world’ only 
in transactions, it limits and distorts the Hindu universe, even if it now 
admits ‘liberation’ in name. Marriott chains himself to ‘the Parsons and 
Shils method all the way to constructing an alternative general theoretical 
system .. .” (Marriott 1989: 5; Khare 1990: 187-91). 

Though, unlike Marriott, I will not ‘recode’ others’ ‘reports’ to expand 
the empirical reference of my study, I will focus on certain reasoning 
patterns for showing how Hindus, despite diversity, achieve a degree of 
intelligibility, translatability and communicability in ideas and action. I will 
simultaneously try to illustrate the Hindu’s cultural sense of appropriate- 
ness, priority, Srcportionality, adequacy, redundancy and inapplicability 
while dealing with distinctions and their relations (see Section V). 

This attempt starts by recognising that Indian civilisation carries its own 
‘science’ (or the ‘art’) of distinctions, along with a comprehensive and 
reliable logic of classification or non-classification. We need to study it fully 
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on its own grounds, with close attention to its languages of discourse and 
criticism. Comparatively, it also means carefully examining whatever socio- 
logical theories assume and introduce as they ‘classify’ India. In both cases, 
the empirical diversity receives attention, though it is not everything for 
the Hindu world. 

My field informants—discussants should be credited for insisting on what 
they meant by the ‘reality and content of culture’. As I explored, they 
provided me with several paradigmatic texts, exemplars, examples, con- 
troversies, anomalies and personal experiences. As we engaged in spirited 
discussions, they helped me see that ‘language and logic’ of cognitive and 
cultural sharing which wove through empirical differences of status, region, 
customs and power conflicts. They saw, in turn, that Hindu culture has 
tried, though with uneven success, to ‘digest’ cultural diversity by its own 
reasoning. 

My ethnographic examples of cultural reasoning will illustrate how (and 
how far) such a strategy works in learned and popular contexts. { consulted 
urban educated and uneducated (upper caste, lower caste, Untouchable) 
Hindus, men and women. They came mostly but not entirely from north 
India. Without any numerical quota, I tried to include discussants from 
several other (western, southern and eastern) cultural regions. My ex- 
emplars will come from selected texts, an ordinary householder couple, a 
group of learned (traditional and Westernised) informants, and a storyteller. 


II 
Hindu distinctions: Emplotments and characteristics 


Hindu distinctions convey much more than purely logical distinctions. 
They ground themselves in distinct cultural ‘emplotments’ which, in turn, 
give us a cultural sense of distinctive styles or forms of Hindu reasoning.’ 
Such contextual and textual emplotments show multiple formations, fram- 
ing social classifications as well as everyday distinctions. They yield what I 
later call ‘multiform’ reasoning (Section V). 

Making everyday distinctions is a normal cognitive activity for the Ordinary 
Hindu. When somebody clearly lacks it, questions of ‘disability—physical, 
mental and ultimately karmic—arise. In the learned culture, however, 
making distinctions and non-distinctions reflects issues of philosophy and 
cosmology. Some conceptions and distinctions which the contemporary 
Hindu widely (at the all-India level) uses are: 


> I borrow the term ‘emplotment’ from Hayden White’s (1978: 83) usage, where he sees 
both social science and history as characterised by ‘emplotments’ or ‘encodation’ of facts. My 
usage emphasises the point that karmas, destiny and divine sports pile up multiple—seen and 
unseen—emplomments, challenging the Hindu to figure them out. 
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1. the seen and the unseen (drsfa and adrsta), and gross (sthūla or 
mahābhūtas) and subtle (säkşma or tanmātra) states and conditions; 

2. contact (samyoga), joining (yoga), conjunction (samyoga), and dis- 
solution (pralaya) of actions and relations; 

3. states of experience (unubhava) and their relationships to forms of 
knowledge and truth; and 

4. tendencies toward inwardness (antarmukhatd) and outwardness 
(vahirmukhata).‘ 


Each item in this list expands on a distinct cultural emplotment. Thus, if 
the first two inform the Hindu about the nature of the ‘cosmos’ for its this- 
worldly (seen) and other-worldly (unseen) constituents, then the last two 
tell him how to distinguish different forms of knowledge and experience, 
and how to obtain a “correct knowledge’ of this world. Even the ordinary 
Hindu employs such widely shared cultural formulations as (a) ‘the unseen 
truth’, (b) the ‘illusory world (samsdra) and its false transactions (mithyā 
vyapara)’, (c) ‘spiritual states [which] are beyond all learning and reason- 
ing’, and (d) ‘the inward quest of Brahman, the Absolute and the unknow- 
able’ (statements quoted from field interviews in Lucknow, February 1988).° 

Such formulations remind us that any successful sociology of Hindu 
knowledge must inevitably examine the Hindu’s ‘language’ of cultural 
ideals. There is no shortcut (Matilal 1985). 

For example, all Hindu distinctions and classifiers start and end with the 
conception of ultimate reality—Brahman. Though beyond all distinctions, 
partitions and dualities, it is, paradoxically, the ultimate ground of (and 
for) all distinctions (for a comparative evaluation in Indic philosophies, see 
Barlingay 1965; Potter 1963, 1977; Satprakashananda 1965). Those who 
realise Brahman (with or without form) are known ‘to rise above all 
distinctions’. In sociological terms, Brahman is the reality behind all that is 
social or socio-cultural. Brahman is also a critique of the world, and of all 
that logic, erudition, philosophy and intellect try to achieve. To the Hindu 
mind, all distinctions emanate from, and return to Brahman. 

To show how this is so, my educated informants readily turned to 
learned texts, major prayers, didactic discourses and dialogues. Dipping 
into the triple scriptural locus of authority (i.e., the Gita-Ramayana—Bha- 
gavata), they would cite in support a famous passage, a miraculous prayer, 


‘ The technical terms and phrases in the paper are often given in Sanskritised Hindi. 
However, my ethnographic excerpts later on reflect an eclectic overlap between Hindi and 
Sanskrit terminology, reflecting how my learned and ordinary informants freely employed 
such a ‘mixed’ terminology in their discussions. 

* Since the non-dualist Absolute (Brahman) remains the ground for all divine transfor- 
mations, it is also the Hindu’s ground for diversity and variation. However, since the 
Absolute is unknowable, it unsettles any simple ‘ideal types’ as well as an irrefutable cultural 
essentialism, 
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or a devotional verse. To illustrate how Hindu distinctions appear within a 
major cultural emplotment, a Brahman informant had recited the prayer 
which Krishna’s father, Vasudeva, said at Krishna’s birth in the Bhāgvata 
purana (X, 2). Excerpted below, it shows how Hindu ‘axiomatic’ distinc- 
tions of constitutive elements, sheaths, life-forms, strands, humours, 
sentiments and feelings ‘string together’ in the divine Krishna, the emplot- 
ment par excellence. 


The primeval tree in the form of (visible) universe has one base (prakyti), 
two fruits (pleasure and pain), three roots (sattva, rajas and tamas gunas 
or strands), four kinds of secretions (goals of human life—dharma, 
artha, kama and moksa), five attributes (sense organs—hearing, sight, 
smell, taste and touch), six folds or states (birth, existence, growth, 
ripeness, decay and destruction), seven kinds of ‘barks’ (or the consti- 
tuents of body—skin, blood, flesh, albumen, bone, marrow and semen), 
eight branches (earth, water, light, air, ether, the mind, the reason and 
the ego), nine hollows (‘gates’ of the body—two eye sockets, two ear 
cavities, two nostrils, the mouth, and the organs of reproduction and 
defecation), ten leaves (the ten vital breaths [prdna], and two birds (the 
individual soul [jiva] and the supreme Soul [paramdtaman]). You alone 
are the cause of the (above-mentioned tree in the form of the pheno- 
menal) universe; You are its resting place (after its dissolution) and you 
are its protector. Those whose minds (i.e., knowledge or wisdom) are 
clouded by your Maya (the deluding potency), look upon you as many, 
but not so those who possess spiritual wisdom (Bhagavata purdna X, 2. 
27, 28; based on Tagare’s translation {1978: 1267]). 


Thus, instead of abstracting them in a table (or in cuboid forms) as forms of 
‘ethnoscience’ (see Marriott 1989), the indigenous text convincingly con- 
veys an ongoing making and unmaking of distinctions within an appropriate 
emplotment. It also conveys that sense of appropriateness, proportion and 
priority which Hindu reasoning must betray under different contexts of 
Hindu thought. Illustrating axiomatic reasoning, the foregoing excerpt, in 
sociological terms, is concerned with the self-evident and dependent, seen 
(this-worldly) and unseen (other-worldly), and microcosmic (soul) and 
macrocosmic (supreme Soul) relations. The passage also distinguishes 
knowledge from illusion, and correct reasoning from incorrect. 

As self-evident (more accurately, svayamasiddha tathya), axiomatic 
reasoning invokes the Absolute Brahman at one end, and karma—birth— 
caste-rebirth related contingencies, at the other. It strongly frames the 
Hindu issues of age, gender, morbidity and reproduction. Not arcane and 
philosophic, it concerns the lived social world as much as do the two other 
major forms of reasoning—performative and judgmental. If performative 
‘reasoning’ (kKartavya karma) lets the Hindu see how the ultimate goal 
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(Brahman or liberation) can be realised in life by.practicing yoga (i.e., 
techniques to conjoin body with soul), then judgmental reasoning (nirnd- 
yatmika buddhi) develops one’s capability to distinguish between right and 
wrong conduct (dharma and adharma), and conditions of justice and 
injustice. 

Put in context, as we will see later, these three forms of reasoning also 
help address directly the sociological concern with ideals, values, the 
parts—whole distinctions and practice. The three styles of reasoning take 
us to the heart of Hindu classifications—the making, continuation and 
unmaking of distinctions. They variously span learned and popular cultures. 


HMI 
Experiencing Hindu distinctions: An ethnography 


During my fieldwork, knowledgeable informants repeatedly raised the 
parts-whole issue, essentially as an exercise in correctly deciphering the 
puzzle of ‘difference’ (bheda) and ‘sameness’ (abheda). The issue was 
predominantly discussed under prevalent Hindu social, devotional and 
yogic contexts of the self (me and mine) and the other (you and this world). 
Our discussions underscored that (a) Hindus classify and distinguish in life 
by context; (b) they do not assume that it is intrinsically ‘good’ to make 
distinctions; and (c) ultimately, all distinctions have to be transitory. Learned 
Hindus, on the other hand, discussed distinctions in order to deliberate on 
the creation, nature and dissolution of universe. They introduced examples 
found in classical and devotional philosophies to establish their viewpoints 
(e.g., ‘a pot and the pot-halves’, the whole [amsi] and its parts [amsa], and 
the one and the many, or in Hindi, ek aur anek). They know that debates 
controverted a single view of reality. Thus, if the parts were unreal for the 
non-dualist, ‘the whole [was] equal to the sum of parts’ for dualists, and more 
than the sum of parts for ‘qualified non-dualists’ (for a discussion, see 
Kapoor 1977; Potter 1963: 93-105). 

Some other informants, in comparison, explicated the nature of differ- 
ences in a dialogue with the anthropologist. An excerpt from my field 
notes: 


Anthropologist (A): What is the nature of [Hindu] distinctions? 
Informant (I): Distinctions are a product of nature (prakrti), a divine 
illusion (saya). These arise because of our ignorance of the reality 
hidden behind the ‘seen’, everyday world. Though all distinctions are 
ultimately illusory, we cannot reach such a stage of liberation without 
spiritual discipline (sddhana). 

A: How does the knowledgeable Hindu view the issue of distinctions 
and differences? i 

I: Where the ordinary see differences, the knowledgeable ‘see’ non- 
difference or identity. This, however, is a state which only few reach. 
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For the rest of us, worldly differences remain real, and hence produce 
bondage. In the dark, we mistake rope for a snake. Such is the power of 
divine illusion. But only by experiencing non-distinctions behind distinc- 
tions can one become a liberated soul (jivanmukta). All worldly distinc- 
tions and differences are there—yet not there—for such a person. He 
lives within this world as a ‘lotus leaf in water’—untouched by, and 
disinterested in, worldly qualities (gunas). 

A: But is this not a contradiction (virodhdbhaga)? How can one be 
within this world and yet outside it? 

I: Only our ignorance (ajñāna) makes it look like a contradiction. A 
yogi with self-discipline and inner experience (anubhiti) knows how to 
be like a lotus leaf in water. He exists beyond the normal logic (tarka). 


This exchange also helps us see how today’s Hindu discusses the axioms of 
his universe within a devotional and yogic ethos. His knowledge of differ- 
ence and non-difference becomes most meaningful in specific contexts. 

For instance, if his axiomatic reasoning becomes palpably evident one 
way while speculating on the absolute Brahman, then it again stands out 
while grappling with the powerful concept of womb (yoni standing for the 
goddess, feminine reproductive power, and karma—caste-rebirth). Simi- 
larly, the training and joining of one’s soul with body, undertaken according 
to one’s karma (acara and vicdra) and life-path (aframa and marga), 
illustrate the performative reasoning, while the judgmental reasoning 
emphasises distinguishing correctly between right and wrong conduct 
(dharmadharma viveka), and the rule of justice. 


Yoni—axiomatic reasoning 


To the contemporary Hindu, among numerous other meanings, the womb 
represents (a) the creation and a cycle of rebirth (samsdra), (b) a birth for 
experiencing one’s accumulated past karmas (prarabdha), (c) a human 
birth to strive for one’s spiritual uplift until liberated, (d) an opportunity to 
worship the divine, and (e) a chance to serve humankind (paropakdara). Let 
us note that the markers at this level remain gender-neutral; or they 
equally apply to both genders. Gender politics start when human contin- 
gencies enter such formulations. 

The first two meanings produce a circular logic—you are what your 
karmas are, and your karmas become what you intrinsically are (on mean- 
ings of womb, see Apte 1965: 789-90). The five meanings of ‘womb’ 
together reflect what we today study via myth, gender and caste status, 
this-worldly and other-worldly ethics, and liberation. Overall, the womb 
continuously verifies to the Hindu the reality of transmigration. 

As some of my informants (men and women) repeatedly insisted, we 
would bypass the Hindu mind if we did not see how the womb was self- 
evident to them. Similarly, they argued that karma was much more than 
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‘fate’ or a closed destiny. The karma—dharma had room, among other 
things, for a sociology of personal action, collective efforts, judgmental 
thinking, and a sense for others’ welfare.® 

Thus the indigenous markers which classify the Hindu womb attend to a 
host of cosmological concerns. For example, first, the Hindu tradition sees 
the womb as manifesting and nurturing a soul’s multiple subtle imprints 
(i.e., of karma, gunas and jati, including issues of gender). It is the divine 
maya. Second, a birth is either karma-based or enjoyment-based (Kar- 
mayoni and bhogayoni). While human existence (manuSyayoni) illustrates 
the first, gods, demons, birds, animals and insects represent the second. 
Creatures of the first type depend on personal efforts to cut through the 
worldly bondage, while the second only ‘experience’ what their previous 
karmas (good and bad) bring to them as their ‘abodes’ and ‘bodies’ (called 
bhogaloka and bhogadehi). Humans in this world (karmabhumi), as my 
informants said, ‘alone have the privilege to perform [good] karmas and 
even liberate themselves.’ All gods and demons, with depletion of merit, 
must fall, while humans, with accumulation of merit, can rise to go to 
heaven, or be reborn as a devotee or a yogi to realise the Absolute. A 
human birth is thus extremely precious; it crowns 840,000 other, lower 
births, which only represent various forms of passive moral ‘suffering’. 

Over time, however, this cosmic karma~womb complex has shown shifts 
and ambiguities in interpretation. If the womb stands for a woeful fall into 
the worldly karmic bondage (bandhan) within one view(e.g., the non- 
dualist or advaitavadin), then the human womb is particularly valued for 
acquiring meritorious karma, spiritual knowledge and liberation, in another. 
The devout person, under yet another formulation, surrenders all his—good 
and bad—karmas before the divine to obtain his grace. Authoritative 
devotional texts rank this ‘path’—life-style—as easy and superior. In sup- 
port (and oblivious to possible gender politics), one of my educated 
Brahman woman informants read in one. of our meetings the following 
dialogue between Lord Kapila and Devahuti, his mother, taken from 
Bhagavata-purana (UI, 31-32): 


As Bhagwan Kapila had said to His mother, a devotee considers [the] 
womb a chamber of untold suffering. Only true devotion to Him can 
spare him of this suffering of yoni. Cramped, hanging upside down, and 
bathed in mother’s dirty fluids for months, the soul (jiva) cries in pain 
and seeks release through His grace. But at birth, illusion (7mdya) robs 
the soul (jiva) of this memory. It also forgets that in human birth 


* That karma equalis fatalism might have been an Onentalist creation. If it helped project 
the Western work ethic as superior and unique (with its focus on individual achievement), it 
also disabled the West from fully examining what karma is to the Hindu in ideas, life and 
personal actton. For example, karma includes ‘willed effort’ (prayatna as distinct from 
kriy€mdana karma) for worldly attainments and for receiving God's grace (bhagvatkrpd). 
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(manuSyayoni) alone it can strive for true devotion (sacci bhakti). Even 
gods envy us for this reason, and a devotee welcomes human birth for 
[developing] devotion to the divine. A true devotee spurns liberation in 
favour of unfailing devotion to Him. The path of devotion is easier than 
that of knowledge (jAdna marga); we pursue it within everyday life. The 
path of devotion is available to everybody, high and low. To succeed, 
one only needs unflinching faith (dradha viSvdsa) in the divine. And 
yoga comes naturally (svatah) to a devotee.’ 


At this point my field discussions on axiomatic reasoning began to show 
preferred personal interpretations of the karma—dharma markers. For 
example, the discussant who quoted the preceding passage from the Bha- 
gavata-pirana emphasised that a soul (jiva) caused a body to form accord- 
ing to its karmas. There was no independent idea of ‘body’ (or material 
substance) within the Hindu universe. Another informant argued that 
though souls automatically acquired different wombs or bodies according 
to their karma, such a causation also kept room for the overarching 
intervention of subtle and unseen divine forces in a person’s next birth.® 

Within social contexts, the womb similarly remained a concept with 
some definite and some indefinite social and personal content. If the womb 
meant a body with a fixed jati status, kinship and social standing in this life, 
then it also implied that much of this life still remained unknown and 
unseen. One’s birth status, for instance, could not predict the exact per- 
sonal life-course—health, fortunes, misfortunes and life-span. If, in response, 
the Hindu devised elaborate predictive rites and corrective (astrological 
and medical) ‘sciences’, these too were not perfect. One finally thus turned 
to the open-ended God’s will (Hari icché). 

When posed with the puzzle of predetermined destiny (daiva), personal 
efforts, and God’s grace, more than half my discussants wanted to subscribe 
to all the three by context rather than choose clearly one out of the three 
(for a discussion of the issue from Western philosophy, see Ryle 1954). If 
this pointed toward a case of culturally decided ambiguity, it was quite a 
revealing commentary on the way Hindus treat the axiomatic in life. 

No wonder such axiomatic reasoning remains sociologically dilemmatic— 
mixing fate (closed) and effort (open) by context and personal disposition. 
The same issue was graphically exemplified in the field in terms of the role 
of parents’ karmic merits and demerits in their child’s life. To bring a 
pregnancy to term (i.e., to let a soul become an embodied being—a déhin), 


7 I have been unable to locate this exact excerpt in standard translations of Srimadbha- 
gavata. However, to guide the reader, I have provided the contextually closest citation. 

* Thus, according to a pundit at our discussions, the soul acquired a subtle ‘body’ (guna 
Sarira) as ıt passed from one womb to another. Even the subtlest, godly segment (sattvavisala 
sarga) was identified with the yonis, whether ıt was Brahma, Prajapati, Indra, Pitra, Gand- 
harva, Yaksa, Raksasa or Paisaca. 
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and to improve the odds of the newborn for a full and happy life, the Hindu 
parents carefully seek several ‘appropriate’ (ucita) and ‘agreeable’ (anu- 
kula) conjunctions (samyoga) of astrological and innate dispositions first 
between a couple, and then between parents and the foetus.’ But still, 
failures occur, keeping the work of karma and the divine unknowable (see 
later). 

Thus, even if we started with a discussion of the authoritative textual 
(Sruti-smrti) distinctions of the axiomatic karma—womb complex, we in- 
variably came to a point in people’s practice where appropriate personal 
and collective efforts were resorted to, with final appeal to the divine 
grace. Despite the laws (niyama) of karma and dharma, one could neither 
preclude the subtle, the suprasensual and the unseen, nor the ambiguous, 
the unknown and the unknowable. Such axiomatic reasoning already carries 
within it the seeds of the next form of reasoning. 


Yoga—performative reasoning 


Once an embodied soul (a déhin), the Hindu prizes yogic ethics because it 
informs the Hindu ‘practice’, a sadhana (i.e., a life-style of cultivated self- 
control). Yoga is the Hindu’s all-purpose, complete praxis; it is thinking, 
doing and ‘seeing’—all in one. In it he shows how he relates his ‘inside’ to 
the ‘outside’ (including nature or ecology), microcosm to macrocosm, to 
proceed toward self-realisation (see Raju 1985: 337). Yoga allows him to 
pursue states of appropriate (yukta) action and inaction. If his yoga con- 
nects with the cosmic moral order (antahpratyksa dharma), then it also 
shapes personal life-style and the ‘work ethic’. 

Though socially recognised, yoga needs to be ethnographically studied 
as a social practice. To illustrate, I describe the case of a middle-aged, 
educated Brahman couple from Lucknow. During 1988, they repeatedly 
discussed with me the suffering of their only son, caused by limited paralysis. 
Ironically, across the lane lived an Untouchable couple with their two 
healthy and bright sons. The couple often felt that their ‘Brahman birth’ 
mocked them. Was it not an anomaly, they asked, that though they were 
Brahmans (for their purportedly good past karmas), they had an invalid 
son (for their—and perhaps their son’s—unseen bad karmas)? Despite 
medical treatment, joint fasts, healing sacrifices, special worship and astro- 
logical rites, their son continued to suffer. 

The wife thought that her son’s past karmas—and her destiny—played a 
determining role in the illness, absolving her husband, who was a proud 
learned Brahman and a trained yogi, and constantly searched for a yogic 


9 As discussed later, my usage of appropriateness 1s culturally more general than that of 
Zimmermann (1980 99-106), who considered the principle of satnya or ‘appropriateness’ in 
the Ayurvedic context, showing its ‘distributive’ and ‘evolutive’ uses via seasonal cycles. See 
also Zimmermann 1987. - 
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cure. He was a karma yogi, she said. According to him, he practised the 
Gita’s doctrine of detached action. To him, a soul was born according to its 
previous I-ness and its attachments (in Hindi ahamkéra aur vasndyan); its 
body carried these ‘as scars’. His son’s disease was such a scar. For further 
explanation, I excerpt from one of their dialogues: 


Husband (H): My wife is despondent. She has totally resigned herself to 
destiny (bhagya), [for she] often sings Kabir’s karam gati tarey nahin 
tarey . . . (karmic destiny cannot be altered, whatever one does. . .). 
Initially, I also went through this phase. [But] such an understanding of 
karma is a sort of blind alley; it comforts temporarily but leads nowhere. 
After much thinking, I now see [my son’s ailment] differently. Though 
past karmas shape what we today encounter, the future depends on 
what we do now. Past karmas do not determine the future; they only 
influence the present. But one can conquer karma only by practising 
karma yoga—viewing one’s own karma under detachment (vairagya). I 
now can approach my son’s lot with a certain equanimity (dhairya and 
sambuddhi). Yoga gives me poise and hope within everyday life. If our 
pain and suffering reflect our ignorance (ajriana), our firm faith (Sraddha) 
in the divine annihilates it. 

My son’s lot is ultimately [for me] the mysterious (gähya) divine will 
(Hari icchd). It is a challenge, a test. Still doubts and illusion (Sanka, 
bhrama aur mdya) shadow me, especially whenever I become outward- 
looking (vahirmukhi). 

Wife (W): Though he is a yogi, I think he feels the same pain that I do. I 
know that our son suffers partly because of our own karma’s vicious 
circle (in Hindi, bhaégya kā cakkar). He is a part (amśa) of us. He was in 
my womb for nine months. I feel as if his disabilities are mine. My son’s 
past karmas may also be responsible for his condition, but when do our 
[bad] karmas—his and mine—get exhausted? Even sages hardly know. 

We accept our condition according to our inherent dispositions (svabha 
vika gunas). Sometimes, I carefully listen to my husband’s message of 
yoga and detachment. Still, while I freely admit the pain, he silently 
annihilates it with yoga. 


The couple thus synthesised diverse strands of their practice—a distinct 
blend of their axiomatic and performative reasoning.” The couple ap- 
proached a painful life situation by drawing on parental love tempered with 
yogic self-control, personal devotion, detachment and an inward outlook. 
The Hindu praxis lets each parent have a choice in coping with the life 
situation. Each displayed the expected innate nature (svabhdva)}—the 


» I thank the anonymous reader of Contributions for reminding me about the notions of 
sddhana and sddhaka here as well as elsewhere. 
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mother readily owning the cause of the child’s suffering, while the yogi 
father bent on curing the son (and healing himself) by marginalising 
karma-as-destiny. The mother, I found, wavered more between the sup- 
remacy of karmic destiny and personal efforts than the father, though both 
sought divine grace. 

The father ‘blended’ his faith in divine grace with active yogic self- 
control (hathyoga), where equanimity was achieved by controlling one’s 
voluntary and involuntary bodily functions. He trained his handicapped 
son in breath-control (prdnaydma) and meditation (dhydna). His son had 
shown ‘new alertness’, he asserted. He was confident that eventually an 
appropriate combination of medicine and the ‘eight-limbed’ yoga would 
cure him." He had taken guidance from several local yogis to develop 
appropriate and agreeable curative yogic exercises for the patient. In the 
father’s view, yoga ‘erased’ a patient’s past bad karmas. 

Thus, the couple, like other middle class Hindus, viewed yoga in practical, 
social and mystical terms. Yoga stood for a comprehensive performative 
reasoning; it included achieving practical goals in life. When pressed to 
rank yoga apropos the divine grace, the couple wavered. “Though ever 
present and always appropriate to invoke, who fully knows how the divine 
grace actually works’, was their rhetorical question. ‘To humans, such 
forces ultimately remain unknowable, mysterious’, they remarked. Accord- 
ing to the father, ‘This was neither confusion nor doubt, nor indecision nor 
ignorance. This was what the learned attested to, and what life experiences 
taught us.’ 

Analytically, such remarks show how the performative reasoning is 
Shaped, especially by creating tenuous but practical bridges between karmic 
destiny and personal efforts, and personal devotion and divine will (Hari 
iccha). One ranks and crosses such bridges according to life situations, 
changing ‘remedies’ by context. And one learns with experience how to 
match the ‘remedy’ to a problem (or a medicine to a disease). As a popular 
saying goes: ‘Where a needle is needed, what would a sword do (in Hindi, 
Jahan sui ka kdma vahan talvar kya karegi)? 

Though considered less mysterious and powerful than the divine grace, 
yoga as performative reasoning pervades the Hindu world. It is, however, 
much more than a strictly logical world. It relies not only on the ‘ambiguous’, 
the contradictory and the ‘non-logical’ (see Trawick 1990: see also Burghart 
1983; Eck 1981), but also on what is intuitive (suprasensual) and emotive 
(matters of the heart). If in social usage ambiguity stands for meaningful- 
ness (anekdrthata), contradiction triggers diversity and tolerance. Such 
social uses of reasoning expand the Hindu’s spheres of praxis (kriya kalapa), 
accommodating diversity until liberated (cf. Raju 1985: 336-76). 

'' The eight ‘arms’ of yoga are: self-control, life-regulating rules, body postures, breath 


control, withdrawal of senses, fixation of mind, meditation and trance. Several of these ‘arms’ 
are sociologically translatable as components of Hindu praxis. 
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Dharmadharma and judgmental reasoning 


The third form of Hindu reasoning is as integral to social life as it is to 
axiomatic reasoning, to yoga and to a correct knowledge of dharma (dhar- 
majndna). Either way the judgmental reasoning is about distinctions 
between right and wrong, and justice and injustice (dharmddharma). 
Invoking a well-known Sanskrit analogy, those who are knowledgeable 
cultivate this ‘[swan’s] ability of separating milk from water’ (niraksira 
viveka). However, neither yoga nor judgmental reasoning can rely on dry 
intellect. As a ‘path’ to the ultimate goal of liberation, judgmental reason- 
ing (like the other two forms) flourishes only within a ‘pure heart’, receptive 
to intuitive insights and experiences (anubhian). 

The sociological significance of such a profile of knowledge and judgment 
should not be underestimated for the everyday Hindu life. These cultural 
criteria of knowledge have long been integral to a Hindu view of desirable 
learning. As my informants insisted, an acute dharmic sense and refined 
judgmental reasoning belonged to a ‘heart—-mind’ (manas) which nurtured 
itself on selfless devotion, intuition, sentiment and experience—sraddha, 
sahaja bodha, bhava and anubhiti. In contrast stood the cold logic of the 
exoteric intellect. An informant, recalling saint Ramakrishna, said, ‘dharma 
comes intuitively to a devotee’s pure heart.’ Righteous conduct and reliable 
judgmental reasoning become the innate nature (svabhdva) of such a soul. 

But such a mind is neither confused, ‘soft’, nor unstable. For the judg- 
mental reasoning yields a ‘steadfast mind’ (nirnaydtmika buddhi), distin- 
guishing between the evident and tricky, clear and confused, and adequate 
and inadequate dimensions of dharma. Though this notion of ‘heart—mind’ 
has its own learned trajectory,” in popular culture, it quickly coopts 
devotion, yoga and detachment. Those of ‘pure heart’ are found innately 
more intuitive than others. True devotion bestows one with steadfastness, 
feeling and intuition (Zaebner 1969: 127-28, 400). In contrast, the ‘dry’ 
scholarly logic of distinctions and differences is ephemeral to the Hindu. 

For my informants, knowledge for its own sake was aimless." Pure 
intellectualism was anathema even to Manu, who derided ‘empty learning’ 
(Lingat 1973: 159). Knowledge without experience and insight was ‘like 
husk without kernel’. Another informant quoted saint Kabir: ‘Love of God 
is not born of books.’ Other sayings and formulations followed: ‘What does 


2 Particularly useful is the Gitaé-based notion that buddhi is ‘not only intellect but also will’ 
for discovering the appropriate mean (yuktiyukta samannvaya) across gross and subtle, and 
seen and unseen markers (see Zaehner 1969. 22-23, 141-42, 223, 226). In practice, ‘heart— 
mind’ (manas) rather than buddhi acquires centre stage, with a clear role for the inner sight 
(antardrsf1). 

D From early times, Hindu thought ıs also known for not dealing with logic, ‘an instrument 
of thought’, for its own sake. Instead, it is ‘for finding out the truth about the existent world’ 
(Raju 1985: 211). 
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a spoon [knowledge] know about the delicious food [the divine] it conveys.’ 
Place love over knowledge and one divides only to unite: ‘In love, one 
[divine] becomes two [many], and two [soul and world], one [the supreme 
Soul].’ 

Such a sketch of the Hindu structure of knowledge needs to be fully 
explored on its own basis. However, the subject has seldom received the 
attention it deserves, often because of the intimidating effect of European 
‘standard knowledge’. Initially, we need to study closely how ‘the Indian 
intellectual’ often exhausts his acquired Western lexicon when confronted 
with the realities of life. For example, even my two Westernised informants 
who defended an austere, life-long pursuit of empirical philosophy and 
logic could not be oblivious to the role of the intuitive and the affective in 
scholarly reasoning. Their judgmental distinctions particularly employed 
familiar moral and experiential ways when describing their own life experi- 
ences. One had cited the case of Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj of Banaras, an 
outstanding Sanskrit scholar and a devotee of the Goddess, illustrating 
how a pursuit of scholarly knowledge and inner spiritual yoga converge. 
With age, the informant increasingly despaired of knowledge for its own 
sake. 

In ordinary life, my informants thought that judgmental reasoning helped 
them in deciphering (a) the relationship of God (whole) to soul (parts), (b) 
justice and injustice, (c) this-worldly illusions and other-worldly moral 
conflicts, and (d) divine messages and life conflicts and ethical dilemmas 
(dharmasamkata). For classification, the first one attracted most attention. 
The puzzle of the ‘soul and God’ (in Hindi, at#md aur parmdatamd ki paheli) 
relationship related to the issue of ‘one and the many’ or ‘the container and 
the contained’. Our field discussions (with the learned) also led to the 
classical metaphor of ‘a pot and the pot-halves’, and in its terms major 
Hindu philosophical positions. Collaterally, my informants also commented 
on (a) correct and accurate knowledge, (b) dependence relations, and (c) 
cognate Hindu, Buddhist and Jain views on the first two (for a philosophical 
summary, see Potter 1963: 182-83). 

Of these, I shall mention here only the relation of ‘inherence’ (samnvaya). 
We interpreted this concept to judge and comment on distinctions and 
dependence relations found between parts and the whole (for dictionary 
meanings, Apte [1965: 961]; for philosophical discussions, Potter [1963, 
1977] and Randle [1976]; for an anthropological usage, Khare [1983]). 
Emphasising innate agreeability, the inherence of the whole in parts, or of 
God in souls, was found to be of the same nature ‘as curd is in milk’ or ‘sun 
gets reflected in a water jug’. Recognising that Brahman was the ultimate 
reality behind all the visible diversity, my two philosopher informants also 
alluded (a) to the contrasting Buddhist position, which held the whole as 


4 These indigenous examples of pervasion give us a far more accurate picture of the 
‘encompassing and encompassed’ relations for Hindu India than do Dumont’s metaphors of 
Adam and Eve See note 1 earlier. 
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imaginary as the ‘circle of fire’ created by a swirling torch (see also Rahula 
1974); (b) to the ‘non-one-sided reality’ the Jains posed between both parts 
and the whole (Matilal 1981); and (c) to the later devotional philosophy, 
where relationships between God (whole) and devotee (parts) became 
increasingly mysterious, ambiguous, and even beyond normal thought 
(Kapoor [1977] on Caitanya philosophy). 

The recurrent sociological issue which came up as a result of such a 
philosophical discussion was ‘how to’ conjoin judiciously—proportionately, 
adequately and continually—worldly life with the other-worldly reality. 
My several informants thought that in life, for sharpening judgmental 
reasoning, one should learn to distinguish ‘dharmic reasoning’ from ill- 
applied reasoning (kutarka). The latter yielded conflicts and subverted 
known sources of dharma and its subtleties. However, their view of such 
reasoning rested more narrowly on ‘good custom’, when compared to the 
classical formulations on dharmic reasoning. 

Though unaware of sound scholarly grounds, my informants did not 
need to distinguish between everyday good custom and dharma-as-law (see 
Lingat 1973: xii-xiii, 176ff). Good customs, elders and authoritative texts 
have been the normal seats of dharmic, judgmental reasoning. To recapitu- 
late an earlier remark, it is a reasoning ‘capable of separating milk from 
water’, and of taking one toward liberation. 


IV 
In a storyteller’s words 


To study Hindu cultural reasoning thus means to get a sense of those 
vibrant domains of Hindu ‘karma—dharma’, here and hereafter, in which 
distinctions knit the seen (gross) with the unseen (subtle), parts with the 
whole, and the ‘inner’ with the ‘outer’. It means identifying and capturing 
the nature of the Hindu’s certainties, quandaries and conundrums in life 
after life. Throughout my fieldwork, I searched for a popular cultural 
exemplar who could suitably capture this multiform richness of reasoning 
(cf. Babb [1987] for an implicit tapestry of such reasoning). 

One afternoon an informant on his own discussed the case of a well- 
known Rama’s storyteller (rama kathavacaka), and he helped arrange my 
first meeting with him. The storyteller flooded me with childhood memories, 
when I used to hear such ‘tellers’ in Lucknow, essentially for their 
‘wonderous speech’. These Rama’s storytellers command a sacred presence, 
speech and feeling as they disseminate a ‘timeless’ message to their devout 
audience. (For an analysis of multiple dialogues in, and a notion of ‘telling’ 
within Rāmacaritmānas, see Lutgendorf [1989].)* 


s A subject of independent inquiry, as Lutgendorf also remarks (1989° 286), the ‘telling’ of 
Hindu texts involves the ‘speaker, listener, and milieu’. The two sides share multiple aesthetic 
and emotional expenences. Each time the listeners dive into the ‘currents’ and ‘eddies’ of the 
speaker's (vaktd) discourse, they plumb the devotion afresh. 
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Our teller (kathāvācaka) of Tulsi’s Rāmacaritmānas or Ramayana was in 
Lucknow during the winter of 1988. He was a 60-year old ‘Ramayani 
Brahman’, a bachelor yogi, who by profession recited the sacred text 
before educated urban listeners in major north Indian cities. With a com- 
manding presence, he adroitly blended the paths of yoga, knowledge and 
devotion for his audience. ‘With Goddess Saraswati on his tongue’, as my 
informants said, ‘he spoke unbroken like a waterfall’, narrating a divine 
episode (lila) for its hidden ‘contexts’ (mdrmika sandarbha), emotions, 
experiences and allusions. Known for his prodigious memory of textual 
passages, he filled his speech with cross-text allusions, spontaneous verse- 
making, and ornate metaphoric expressions. Above all, to my informants, 
‘He is a genuine devotee of Rama. He totally loses himself in telling the 
story (Katha), weeping now and laughing then [the sign of a true devotee]. 
In his company, we glimpse “Rama’s world”. His blessings come true’. As 
one immersed in ‘Rama’s bliss’, he invited others to taste the same. One 
day, remarking on the ‘play of distinctions’, he commented on the Hindu’s 
multiform reasoning: 


At the heart of the sacred texts (sriti aur smrti) are the issues of creation 
(srsfi) and dissolution (pralaya), and relationships of One (eka) and the 
many (aneka). Some name the problem differently—as between a soul 
and the Absolute (iva and Brahman) or the divine and the devout 
(Bhagvana and bhakta). In human birth we are subject to the bondage 
of karma, body and rebirth, producing ‘fields’ and chains of karma 
(karmaksetra and karmasrankhala). But even within this ephemeral 
world (asāra samsdra), where the veil of Maya hides the Real from us, 
karmas once surrendered at His feet lose their karmic identity (karma- 
sanjnd) and transform into that devotion (bhagavatadharma). How 
mysterious (gūhya) a change, and how relieving! With our I-ness, we 
confront endless eddies of karma and destiny (karma gati), life after life. 
Without it, we cut asunder the shackles of body, breath, mind and 
rebirth. But do not despair of the world (samsdra); Lord Rama is at its 
core. So declare our eternal path-finders (pathapradarsaka)—Krishna, 
Sukadeva, Vedavyasa and Tulsidas. Beyond all opposites, all distinctions 
and all sorrows, Rama never fails us. 


V 
Multiform reasoning 


Our preceding discussion of Hindu distinctions, their cultural emplot- 
ments, and some major structures of reasoning took us on a wide-ranging 


© Thus the teller, with Rama’s blessings, had achieved perfection (siddhi) in thought 
(mana) and speech (vacana). I also lost myself in the vibrancy of his ‘wonderous speech’, 
especially after finding the ethnographer’s tape recorder such a poor recorder 
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reconnaissance of the Hindu cognitive cultural landscape. We saw in 
profile several crucial, shared cultural clusters which still shape and run the 
Hindu’s ‘multiform reasoning’. Our exercise showed how—and why—the 
Hindu still freely uses his own cultural logic in distinguishing and classifying 
simple from complex situations. Thus, for instance, his three overlapping 
forms of reasoning—axiomatic, performative and judgmental—still pervade 
his dharma—karma guided distinctions in everyday life. The same dharma- 
karma markers reveal to him the ultimate reality, hidden behind the ‘seen’ 
world with its own ‘unseen’ moral, spiritual and material motions and 
puzzles.” 

Pursuing the ultimate reality hidden behind many appearances, and 
approaching it from several different viewpoints and ‘paths’, the Hindu 
illustrates his ‘multiform’ reasoning. It is socially congenial to him. It deals 
with tensions between remote liberation and seen diversity, multiplicity 
and the variability of worldly life. It concerns both distinctions and non- 
distinctions. His current reasoning, despite social disparities, reaffirms the 
same basic architecture. They (a) set up this-worldly and other-worldly 
domains as an experiential continuum, (b) mediate and regulate both 
worlds with rules of dharma and karma, (c) promote and inculcate self- 
discipline (sadhana) via knowledge, right conduct and devotion, and (d) 
ultimately aim to transcend all notions (even traces) of transactions and 
contingency by attaining liberation. The three forms of Hindu reasoning 
discussed in this paper arise from (a) and work through (b) and (c) in order 
to achieve the ultimate goal (d). 

My ethnographic emplotments of the householder couple, the learned 
(including Westernised) discussants, and the exemplar storyteller show 
contextually how knowledge, dialogue, judgmental reasoning, experience, 
emotion and aesthetics are kept together by the Hindu to organise and 
represent his world. Yet, we must note, he does not claim that this is the 
complete and final story. This is because, despite numerous attempts, his 
Absolute—Brahman—always remains inexplicable. Similarly, despite all 
the classifications of dharma—karma, contingencies and uncertainties dog 
the lived Hindu world. As the Brahman couple illustrated, one encounters 
here how the ‘unseen’, the unknown and the unknowable forcefully appear 
in everyday life. Such a disposition renders knowledge by itself, as we 
noted, incomplete, ‘dry’, and limiting, while karma by itself is found 
binding and devotion difficult. Only the three together, as a multi-stranded 
life ethic and as a moving, multiform reality (as authoritatively expounded 
by the Gita and as encapsulated for us by the storyteller), best approximate 
the Hindu’s approach to the seen and the unseen. 


7 The Hindu notions of ‘motion’ evoke those ‘processes’ which the Hindi adjectives 
calayamana, parivartiniya, asthira and bhramika try to capture. Beyond the dichotomous 
mode of thinking, such notions of ‘motion’ (cf. Marriott [1989] for ‘fluidity’ and ‘fluidarity’) 
may more accurately depict what the Hindu is really after—the ultimate reality behind the 
worldly notions of change, instability, illusion and evanescence. 


\ 
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Several comparative cultural implications also follow from such an 
approach to distinctions. For example, instead of confining himself to 
familiar binary category oppositions and the rules of non-contradiction, the 
Hindu freely conjugates relations by their contextual (a) compatibility and 
agreeability (sangatatdé and anukilaté), (b) appropriateness (upayuktata), 
and (c) adequateness (parydptata). This way the ‘logic of relations’ opens 
itself to the criteria of contextual translatability, proportionality and intel- 
ligibility, with examples of how the moral and rational guide each other (as 
in yoga) to devise effective “communication-in-action’ (see the householder’s 
case cited earlier; cf. Habermas [1979]; Overing [1985]). 

In such a world, saying becomes ‘writing’ (e.g., blessing, curse or destiny) 
and doing (karma or karmic residues; on orality and literacy, see Ong 
[1982}]). We learn that Hindu ‘conduct’ (dharma—karma, kartvyakarma) 
does not dichotomise ideals from actions, speech from inscription, macro- 
cosm from microcosm, and the universal Soul from the ‘experiencing self’ 
(karma—atman or bhoga—atman). This is the core of the Hindu theory of 
action, and we must (sooner than later) examine against it the sociological 
‘theories of action’ (including Marriott’s Indian ethnosociology). Only such 
an exercise would enable us to deal with both transactional and non- 
transactional domains of experience, including those societies which stress 
the other-worldly. The Hindu seldom forgets the other-worldly, whether 
dealing with physical ‘thermic’, ‘substantive’, astrological, social, ayurvedic 
and ‘ethnopsychological’ domains, or those non-transactional, unseen 
spiritual states, experiences and goals. 

Thus, toward a study of the logic of classifications, our exercise shows 
that the Hindu’s parts and the whole entertain a whole range of contextually 
varying, strong and weak, and ‘seen’ and ‘unseen’ relationships among 
themselves. In comparison, the sociological counterpart basically rests on a 
binary logic between individualism and holism, raising the problematic of 
‘holism’ and ‘totality’ (for a mild critique of Durkheimian—Dumontian 
holism in India, see Appadurari [1986]). The diverse Hindu world thus 
opens itself to the ‘alogical’, the ‘non-logical’ and ‘decided ambiguity’ by 
context, linking with recent cultural criticisms of the logical (e.g., for a 
discussion of such notions, see Evens [1983: 118-33]; Overing [1985]; 
Parkin [1982: xxix-xxxix]; Trubetskoy [1969]). Its ‘multiform reasoning’ 
adapts itself according to the age. 

An appropriate ethnographic epilogue: Long in preparation, this paper 
for its conclusions was last discussed in the field in December 1989. My 
assembled discussants (men and women) suggested, ‘Cap it all off by 
saying that at the heart of all Hindu reasoning is still found the core of 
devotion and detachment-guided yogic existence. The outer reality and its 
appearances are deceiving.’ And I do so here. 
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Mullahs, migrants, miracles: 
Travel and transformation in Sylhet 


Katy Gardner 


I 
Introduction 


Dominating the courtyard of the homestead of Abdul Hossain is a large and 
ostentatious shrine. Decorated with Arabic designs and words, and sur- 
rounded by flags, the shrine (mazaar) is similar to hundreds of similarly 
venerated graves scattered over the landscape of rural Sylhet, in north-east 
Bangladesh. It proclaims for all to see that the late Abdul Hossain is a pir. 
It is a social recognition of his spiritual power; by giving offerings and 
directing prayers towards it, believers can gain the help of an intermediary 
with privileged access to God. The presence of a pir in their lineage is 
thought to signify great religious purity amongst family members. As part 
of a pir’s lineage, they are inherently more holy than others. Indeed, men 
in subsequent generations will inherit their ancestor’s holiness, and, if they 
study and lead pure lives, they may themselves become pirs, receiving the 
devotion, submission and offerings of disciples who come in search of 
guidance and help. 

All this is familiar in South Asia, where pirs (often described as Sufi 
saints [Ewing 1980: 1]) are key figures in local Islam. Pirs, it is argued, 
enabled ‘orthodox’ Sunni faith to merge with indigenous culture when it 
was first introduced to the region, thus ensuring its acceptance amongst the 
masses (Cashin 1988; Haq 1975; Roy 1982; Saiyed 1989). Whilst the notion 
of ‘syncretic’ Islam is highly problematic,' it rightly indicates the embed- 
dedness of the pir in South Asia; in Bengal, pirs and their shrines are as old 
as Islam. 
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' “Syncretism’ implies a creole religiosity born from the mixture of pure or ‘orthodox’ Islam 
with indigenous culture. Since everywhere Islam ıs expressed and interpreted in different 
ways, and nowhere exists ın a ‘pure’ form, the term must be treated with suspicion. 
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Abdul Hossain’s case is, however, distinctly contemporary. Unlike most 
pirs, he had no followers during bis lifetime, and claims that he is a pir have 
only been made some years after his death. His cult is also exclusively 
confined to members of his immediate patrilineage. Indeed, their assertions 
that they are now part of a pir lineage, and as such are more inherently 
holy than the hoi-polloi, are generally scoffed at by more distant relatives 
and neighbours. The legitimacy of a pir is always of course a social 
construct (Ewing 1980). But of particular interest in the construction of 
Abdul Hossain’s pir-hood is its relationship to change in his family’s 
ecohomic status, and their subsequent attempts to transform their own 
religious status. Like many other local shrines, the mazaar of Abdul 
Hossain is partly a result of overseas migration. More than the donations of 
devoted disciples, it was funded by remittances sent by family members in 
Britain. 


The shrine is a useful entrance to the two main themes of this paper: the 
spiritual transformations and miracles of pirs; and the economic oppor- 
tunities, and subsequent economic transformations, of migration. Both 
types of transformation are interrelated; but rather than migration uni- 
lineally affecting religious beliefs and behaviour, the relationship is more 
circular. 

Originally, I suggest, migrants were part of the culture of miracles. The 
economic transformations resulting from migration have however led to a 
gradual rejection of charismatic pirs. But rather than moving away from 
their cults to complete monotheism, change has come internally; the cults 
have themselves been transformed. The legitimacy of this new breed of 
pirs no longer rests upon charisma and miracles, but instead upon scrip- 
tualism and notions of ‘orthodoxy’. Abdul Hossain’s family, for example, 
asserts that his power is derived from his knowledge of Quranic texts and 
Islamic learning. Unlike the followers of most pirs, they do not claim him 
to be the agent of miracles, and today, activities at his urs (death anniver- 
sary) are very different from those of most pir cults. There is no singing, 
esctatic dancing or dhikir (repetition), but instead recitation of the Quran 
and namaz (formal prayer). Like so many of their neighbours, they are also 
migrants. 

Tiny and kin-based as it is, the cult is thus part of far wider processes in 
Sylhet, and intimately tied to sweeping changes that have come to the 
region in recent decades. These have been largely engendered by the 
widespread migration of many Sylhetis abroad, primarily to Britain, but 
also to the Middle East, USA and Western Europe. This, and the conse- 
quent enrichment and leaps in social status of migrant families, is closely 
associated with growing Islamic ‘purism’ in the area (and by this I mean the 
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increasing influence of Quranic text, reference to the Shar’iat, and stress 
on adab or correct procedures). These practices, and the boundary between 
what is and is not acceptable are the subjects of continual negotiation 
between different groups. 

Pirs, and the continually disputed criteria for their legitimacy, straddle 
this boundary. Although some of the most orthodox disclaim any allegiance 
to pirs, others have redefined their pirs as Sunni holy men of the highest 
scriptual tradition, separating themselves from the cults of charisma and 
miracles which are increasingly left to the poor and powerless. There is 
therefore a growing polarisation between purist activities and belief, and 
what is increasingly being interpreted by the economically and politically 
powerful as ‘incorrect’ religious behaviour. 


I 
A culture of miracles: Bengali pirs 


No comprehensive description of Bengali Islam is possible without reference 
to pirs (Roy 1982), although at times the category covers such a broad 
range of characters that there is danger of it becoming meaningless. In 
general it is associated with Sufism (Ewing 1980; Lewis 1985; Nanda and 
Talib 1989), but this too covers_a whole spectrum of beliefs and categories 
(Baldick 1989; Cashin 1988; Wilson 1983). In Sylhet pirs are sometimes 
saints of the highest order, such as Shah Jalal (who, it is generally agreed, 
introduced Islam to Sylhet), or the 360 disciples who came with him and 
who have acquired pir status (Roy 1982). The term may also be used for 
various figures shared with local Hindus, such as Kwaz, the ‘saint’ of 
fishermen (Blanchet 1984; Saiyed 1989), or simply for ordinary mullahs 
(clergy) when the speaker wishes to denote particular respect. 

In the cults of living pirs, devotees express extreme deference and 
subservience (Nanda and Talib 1989). The pir is believed to possess special 
spiritual power, which allows him to communicate with God, and to be a 
vehicle for miracles. Only through his guidance, it is believed, can God be 
found. Many followers of pir cults in rural Sylhet speak of their need for a 
guide to teach them holy ways and act as an intermediary with God. Others 
may visit the pir at times of particular need: sickness, economic crisis, 
marital problems, and so on, bringing material offerings (shinni) such as 
sacrificial meat. The pir usually responds to requests for help with tapiz 
(amulets), foo (blowing on supplicant), or in some cases the utterance of a 
mantra (blessing with holy power). How effective these are depends on 
how powerful the pir is thought to be, or how ‘hot’. The hotter a pir, the 
more transformative power he is thought to have.’ 


? South Asian notions of heat and religious transformation are further discussed by Parry 
(1979: 327). 
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In Talukpur, the migrant village where I worked, not everybody follows 
a living pir. Whilst all villagers told me the greatest pir is Shah Jalal, only a 
small proportion claimed to have a living pir. Most of those who did 
belonged to the poorest families, which have not enjoyed the benefits of 
migration. These families cited a holy man in Eeshabpur, a nearby village, 
as their pir. Generally they had been introduced through kin, or had 
inherited cult membership from their parents, which they would pass on to 
their own children. Others cited different pirs, usually living locally. Whilst 
many did not visit their pir regularly, all told me they would visit in times of 
need. The following are statements made by the villagers, who today tend 
to be the poorest and most marginalised, about their pir: 


People carry him from here to there on their heads. They bring a throne 
and carry him on it. What this man says has effect... . 

The pir gives directions on how to lead my life. He shows me a straight 
path. I serve him and he tells me to fast, pray, and in what way to lead 
my life. If I do the things which my guru orders then 1 will go straight to 
Heaven. I sit by the pir, and he tells me how to order my life... . 


The power of a pir is thought to increase at death (Troll 1989). Their graves 
are venerated as shrines, whilst disciples or male next of kin usually inherit 
the saintly mantle. Like the caliph, the line of descent from the Prophet, 
the pir creates a holy line, in which descendants are closer than others to 
Allah. Many Sylheti cults are based around shrines of the dead. Soil and 
water from these are believed to contain mortaba (spiritual power) and 
effect cures in the sick. On the anniversary of the pir’s death an urs is held. 
This usually involves singing into the night, drumming, and ecstatic dancing. 
Although I was never able to attend, the few villagers prepared to en- 
lighten me whispered that ganja (opium) and prostitution were common at 
urs. 
The legitimacy of pirs is generally based upon evidence that they are the 
vehicles of miracles, seen as proof of their special relationship with God. 
These miracles invariably involve the transcendence of ‘natural’ law and 
reversal of apparant realities. These events were recounted by the fol- 
lowers of a local pir: 


He didn’t go [visiting] by boat, but wearing wooden shoes, walking over 
the water. This is the proof of his saintliness; then people believed he was a 
saint, that he had strength, and they called him pir... .° 


> A sımilar story is told about Shah Jalal, the great Sylhet: pir. According to this, when first 
journeying into the district, he crossed the nvers which lay across his path by spreading his 
turban cloth on the water, and using it as a raft. Once again, spiritual power overcame 
‘natural’ elements. 
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Some people were saying our pir was a cheat. One day they decided to 
prove whether he was pir or a fake. They hid some copper coins in a 
house where he was staying, then they closed the doors and set fire to it. 
Later, they found that those coins had melted, but the pir hadn’t been 
touched. 


A child lay dead, her funeral shroud around her. The pir appeared and 
looked into her face, and suddenly she was alive. Then he turned 
himself into a tiger, and ran off into the jungle. 


Pirs, then, can transform their bodies and transcend elements which 
defeat normal men and women. They usually have healing powers, and 
people who are not followers of a specific cult often visit when sick. If he is 
alive they will receive the pir’s foo and amulets, if dead they will take soil 
from his mazaar. Because he has a special relationship with God, he may 
also be able to influence events in a follower’s life, and for this reason pirs 
are often visited in times of crisis. An amulet or blessing may bring back an 
errant husband, make a woman fertile, or cure a man of sickness. Specialist 
pirs also exist who can find stolen property, or detect thieves. Again, these 
pirs are often only visited in times of pressing need. Through devotion to a 
pir, then, followers are given a chance of escaping a state of affairs which 
seems inevitable. 

This transformative ability extends to economic affairs. In the lines of a 
devotional song popular amongst labourers: ‘My guru is a precious thing. 
He makes iron into pure gold.’ Indeed, whilst the pir’s power is spiritual, 
and may be strengthened by his own asceticism, he may have the power to 
bring wealth to his followers. Poverty brings one closer to God, followers 
of pirs assert; but in turn, closeness to God can bring prosperity. Local 
myths often stress the economic transformations brought about by pirs. In 
one, the family of a labourer who stumbled upon the relics of a dead pir’s 
grave was rewarded with great prosperity when they built a mazaar on the 
site and venerated it as a holy place. A similar link between holiness and 
wealth is echoed in many devotional Sufi songs: 


Oh Great Guru, nobody returns from your court empty-handed; Allah 
gave his riches to Roussel; Allah disappeared; 

Khaza received Allah’s wealth and stayed in Ajmir; Khaza, everyone 
goes to your shrine; 

If somebody wants something, he wil] give from his unlimited treasures.‘ 


It is this which brings me to migration which, too, has led to economic 
transformation. I suggest later that overseas migration from Sylhet was 


+ Devotion to Chisti of Ajmur, sung by labourers in Talukpur 
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originally informed by beliefs in the miraculous. But while the earliest 
migrants were initially part of the culture of the pirs and their miracles, 
many now follow a different religious path. Their transformation has been 
so radical that they now reject the charismatic pir, changing him into 
something more fitting to their new social and religious status. 


W 
Miraculous transformation and migration in Sylhet 


As Eickelman and Piscatori point out (1990: 259), the relationship between 
migration and religious change has been little examined by anthropologists. 
With a few exceptions, studies of labour migration are mainly located 
under the broad rubric of ‘political economy’, concentrating upon economic 
and political change but neglecting the ideological concomitants of such 
change. Those studies which do exist tend to focus entirely upon how 
religious belief and behaviour are affected by migration, rather than 
examining the interrelationship of economic change and ideology as a two- 
way process. In Sylhet, however, whilst labour migration is at one level 
controlled by external economic forces, it is itself influenced by ideologies 
of transformation central to local Islamic belief. In turn, migration and 
economic prosperity have contributed to religious change, and especially 
to a rejection of belief in miraculous transformation. 

There are interesting similarities between the miracles of the pirs and 
migration. Both involve transformation on many levels. Just as the pir 
cited earlier can ‘turn iron into pure gold’, migration has enabled many 
families to reinvent themselves as high status landowners. Like the miracles of 
the pirs, travel involves a crossing, and redefinition of boundaries (Eickelman 
and Piscatori 1990: 5). More significantly, the spirit with which migration 
takes place often involves belief in the possibility of miracles, of being able 
to turn the world around and be transformed. As we shall see, in both 
instances, reality is not necessarily fixed; the given order of affairs can be 
changed. 

Migration to Britain from Bangladesh is a peculiarly Sylheti pheno- 
menon. Although South Asians have always migrated overseas (Clarke 
1990), and migrants to the Middle East come from all over Bangladesh 
(Islam et al. 1987), migration to the UK has been mainly monopolised by 
Sylhetis who, from the 19th century onwards, were employed by British 
ship companies and travelled the world as crew (Adams 1987; Eade 1986). 
Their success is partly explained by the fortuitous success of a number of 
Sylheti sarengs (foremen, who controlled employment), who understandably 
favoured their kinsmen and fellow countrymen in recruitment. Although 
work on the ships was punishing, by village standards profits were con- 
siderable: a year’s work in a ship’s engine rooms might enable a man to buy 
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land, or build a new house. Anyway, many seamen did not confine them- 
selves to the seas, jumping ship once they had docked, and seeking their 
fortune on dry land. Most of those who smuggled themselves ashore did so 
in London. A small but steadily increasing population of Sylhetis was 
established in Britain by the early 1950s (Adams 1987; Peach 1990). 

Over the 1950s, the numbers increased dramatically. The post-war British 
economy needed cheap and plentiful labour, much of which was recruited 
from South Asia. It was a case par excellence of chain migration; just as 
ship workers helped their kin find work, so British-based Sylhetis now 
helped each other to migrate. By the late 1960s, however, the situation had 
changed. British industry had declined, and immigrant labour was no 
longer in demand. New laws, radically curtailing entrance to Britain, were 
introduced. Alarmed by the increasing insecurity of their situations, most 
migrants responded by applying for British passports and sending for their 
wives and children (Ballard 1990: 219-47). At the same time, many Sylhetis 
, switched from redundancy-prone factory work to the business of restaurants, 
capitalising on a growing British appetite for curry. Since the early days 
when single men travelled to the West and returned every couple of years 
to their villages, things have greatly changed. Children are born and bred 
British, and the notion held by many migrants in the 1960s and 1970s that 
their stay in Britain was strictly temporary, and only to earn money, has 
increasingly faded (Carey and Shukur 1985; Eade 1990). . 

Meanwhile in Sylhet, a new form of labour migration had appeared by 
the 1970s, with the increasing importance to the Bangladesh economy of 
_ labour migration to the Middle East (Hossain 1985; Islam et al. 1987). 
Legally, migrants can only enter these countries with official work con- 
‘tracts, which are sold by brokers for considerable sums. In Sylhet, many 
households without members in Britain have quickly taken advantage of 
this new opportunity, obtaining contracts for their young men and hoping 
for similar economic rewards. Other migrants enter illegally. These men 
face great insecurity. Working casually, often in the construction industry, 
or as street vendors, they have no legal rights and, if caught, face immediate 
deportation (Owens 1985). Although some have grown rich from Middle 
Eastern earnings, many do not recoup the initial capital expenditure. 
Others are cheated by brokers who take their money, but never deliver the 
promised contracts. In spite of such experiences, however, migration 1s 
perceived as the main economic opportunity available, and many house- 
holds send their sons abroad more than once. 

Just as the nature of migration has changed, so have the migrant villages 
(Gardner 1990, 1991). Those with high levels of overseas migration are 
startlingly distinct. Rather than the mud and thatch huts typical of Bangla- 
desh, these villages are filled with stone houses, sometimes two or even 
three storeys high. The migrant villages seem prosperous, replete with 
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material evidence of their overseas success and a far cry from the im- 
poverishment of much of rural Bangladesh. Similar remittance-induced 
‘booms’ have been noted elsewhere in Asia (Ballard 1983; Kessinger 1979; 
Watson 1975). 

In Sylhet, most migrant families have indeed enjoyed a success story of 
sorts. The original migrants, whilst not usually destitute, were by no means 
the wealthiest of their villages. Some were even landless, helped in their 
migration by the patronage and loans of better-off kin or neighbours. 
Many were originally small landowners, with just enough capital to pay for 
the initial costs of migration. These men returned home rich, investing 
their earnings in land, the vital commodity upon which the well-being and 
position of all households in rural Bangladesh depends. Most became 
moderate, or very large, landowners (Gardner 1990). 

And so by the 1970s, when men who had been working in Britain had 
accumulated enough money to convert themselves from small owner- 
cultivators or sharecroppers to large landowners, people began to appre- 
ciate that fortunes could be made abroad. Given these leaps in fortune, 
foreign countries have increasingly been viewed as a source of great bounty, 
the means to economic transformation. In the eyes of those who have 
never been abroad, migration is something of a miracle: 


Now if I go to London [’ll get big and strong. . . . Our poverty will be 
over (landless sharecropper). 
A poor man can get rich—but only by going abroad (sharecropper). 


This economic miracle is very real. In Talukpur, landowning is strongly 
correlated with migration to Britain and the Middle East. Of the seventy 
households, only twenty-six are not involved in migration; over half have 
family members in Britain, and the rest are in the Middle East. Of the 
twenty-five landless households, only one has experienced migration to the 
West, whereas of the twenty-seven richest landowning households, i.e. 
those with over six acres, only one has no migrant members. These pat- 
terns have radically changed since the 1950s. Most households with British 
migrants were originally small to medium landowners, and some were 
landless. Within a few decades, their economic positions have been trans- 
formed. 

Correspondingly, those without access to foreign wages have found it 
increasingly difficuit to compete in the struggle for local resources. During 
the period of most intense migration in the 1960s, when migrants struggled 
to buy as many fields as possible, local prices shot up. To buy fields today, 
foreign income is crucial. Other price rises in labour, basic commodities 
and agricultural technology have also contributed, making it increasingly 
hard for a small plot without capital behind it to be viable. The processes of 
land-loss are as common in Sylhet as elsewhere in the country (Hartman 
and Boyce 1983; Jansen 1987). But in migrant areas, high prices offered to 
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owners may have been a further incentive to sell, and once landless, they 
had little chance of climbing back on to the landowning ladder. In sum, 
there has been increasing polarisation between the migrants and the non- 
migrants. 

Migration overseas has thus become something which non-migrants 
dream of, and aspire to. Families without migrants constantly seek ways to 
gain access to the opportunities which they perceive migration to offer, 
however low their chances might seem to the dispassionate outsider. Many 
households sell their few fields to fund a trip to Saudi, and even if cheated 
once, will take further loans to try again. In Talukpur several households 
have lost all their land through their desperate attempts to join the cate- 
gory of ‘migrant’: a common fate in Sylhet. 

Whilst the economic transformation brought about by migration is of a 
different order to the miracles of pirs, I suggest that belief in the latter has 
influenced the spirit in which migration has been carried out. One example 
of this is the risk-taking involved in migration. As we have seen, potential 
migrants sometimes gamble away all their land on the chance of buying a 
work contract for the Middle East. When they are cheated, or the illegal 
migrant caught and deported before he can recoup his expenditures, their 
households tend to accept the disaster as part of the destiny which they 
tried to change through migration, but failed. In this view, life is something 
which can be radically changed, if God wills it. 

The lives of successful migrants are often filled with instances of risk- 
taking. Some, for example, have become involved in gambling, the illusory 
promise of the instant fortune. The life-histories of older British—Sylhetis 
often illustrate the connections between risk, gambling and migration. 
Problems with gambling were mentioned to me by several families with 
male members in Britain, and the earlier stages of migration: leaving for 
Calcutta, jumping ship, hiding out illegally, and going wherever there 
appeared to be economic opportunity, all involved risk. Contrary to 
Rodinson’s conclusion that Islamic entrepreneurs tend to shy away from 
potential risks, preferring investments which bring certain gains (1974: 
161), it seems that amongst Sylheti Muslims, at least, risk is an accepted 
element in the quest for economic transformation. Rather than a slow but 
steady process of accumulation, many prefer to gamble everything in the 
hope of a miracle. 

In many cases, the gamble has paid off and the economic and social 
positions of the migrants have been transformed. Not only have they 
acquired land, but they have built new houses, educated their children, 
hired extra labour so that family members no longer need to work in the 
fields, and generally become high status landowners. This has not simply 
involved worldly change, but in many cases also a transformation of 
religious status which, in turn, has involved a rejection of the culture of 
miracles. 

Migrants tend to present themselves as more pious than other villagers. 
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By sending their sons to madrasas, contributing to funds for local mosques, 
and being freed from manual labour to spend more time studying the 
Quran, many migrant families have become highly religious. Many can 
now afford to perform haj, usually on their way back from Britain, or after 
working in the Middle East. This is of course the ultimate spiritual trans- 
formation: hajjis are deemed to have been purified of worldly sin, and are 
treated with special respect and deference. As part of their reinvention, 
some families have literally rewritten their histories, renaming their lineages 
with Islamic titles such as Khan or Sheikh. In Talukpur, various lineages 
have only been known by these prestigious titles for one or two generations. 
As others comment: ‘They only started to write their name like that after 
he made money in London.’ This use of prestigious Islamic titles by those 
whose economic status has improved has been described in many Muslim 
groups in South Asia (Vreede de-Stuers 1968:3). In these cases, religious 
behaviour, and outward signs such as Islamic titles, are used to indicate a 
change in social position; relative ‘Muslimness’ becomes the explicit issue 
in implicit negotiations of status and power. 


IV 
Migration and theologies of the self 


Given these worldly changes, it is not surprising that many successful 
migrants now have very different ideas about destiny from poorer non- 
migrants. While the poor tend to declare that ‘Allah gave us this position, 
so how can we change it?’, the rich often assert that ‘Allah helps those who 
help themselves’. Migrants and non-migrants also express remarkably dif- 
ferent opinions about their relationship to God. Everyone agrees that 
‘Allah has no partners’, but poorer, non-migrant villagers argue that only 
those with God-given mortaba can pray to Allah directly: ordinary mortals 
must use a pir as an intermediary in their relationship to God. In the 
theology of many of the richer men in Talukpur, however, Allah can be 
approached directly, and wealth is the reward He gives the pious. Thus, 
whilst the followers of living pirs are unable to face God directly, because 
in the words of one man: ‘I am nothing’, migrants tend to make statements 
similar to this one of a return migrant from Germany: ‘If a man leads a 
pure life, prays, does haj and attends religious events, then he can pray 
direct to God.’ 

Related to these differences, those who visit living pirs in Talukpur 
today are invariably poor men, and women, who have little power to 
control their circumstances. It is these people who speak openly of the pir 
that their family follows, or who visit pirs in times of trouble. It is the 
poorest villagers, too, who most often state that they cannot approach God 
alone, and need an intermediary. For them, the pir is a middleman for an 
unapproachable God: at times he may be treated almost like a deity 
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himself.’ In Talukpur it is not true that only the poor have pirs but it is the 
case that the richer men, who have taken control of their own destinies, 
tend to have different beliefs about fate and their relationship with God. 
Rather than a simple dichotomy between migrants and non-migrants, then, 
there is a continuum: most of the younger, better educated men of migrant 
families tend not to believe in living pirs. Many richer men visit pirs in 
times of extreme crisis, but even then do not wear their tapiz for, as one 
woman explained it: ‘Men don’t like to wear amulets because others would 
see them in the bazaar, and they ’d be ashamed.’ It is these men who are 
increasingly opposed to the miraculous cults. 

In the second part of this paper I shall show how alongside, and partly 
because of the economic transformations of Sylheti migration, there has 
been a shift in attitudes towards God, and in religious behaviour. This 
involves a new emphasis on scriptualism, Islamic purity, and the inter- 
national community of Islam. It has also entailed a rejection of what are 
now termed ‘impurities’, or activities which are closer to Hindu or tantric 
practices than those of Sunni orthodoxy. Alongside growing economic 
differentiation, then, has come increasing religious differentiation in which 
the richer and educated members of the village continually seek to dismiss 
the religious activities of the poor as ‘impure’ or ‘incorrect’. Pirs however, 
are still important, for some families seeking to assert their new social 
status have reinvented their pirs or claimed that they themselves are 
descendants of a pir. The pirs of rich migrant families have thus themselves 
been transformed. 


V 
The new purity: Migration and religious change 


While reformism is nothing new in the history of religion (Caplan 1987a), it 
is true that the direction of change in many contemporary Islamic societies 
is towards a ‘new traditionalism’, an increasing puritanism which seeks to 
reject the old, localised ways (see, for example, Gilsenan 1982; Roy 1982). 
In Sylhet, modernity, if that is how we are to describe the increasing 
importance of international migration and foreign revenue in the area, has 
been met with increased religious fervour. Indeed, return migrants are 
often the keenest to assert a traditionalism (in this case in the form of 
religious orthodoxy) which, as many writers have shown, is invariably a 
social construct, the product of contemporary circumstances and continual 
reinterpretation of the slippery past (Bourdieu 1977; Cohen 1985; Hobs- 
bawm and Ranger 1983). Clearly, modernity must not be confused with 
secularisation (Caplan 1987a: 10). 


s For further discussion of intermediaries in monotheistic traditions see Gellner (1981) and 
Hume (1976). 
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I defined purism earlier as stress on adab: correct religious procedure as 
laid down by the Quran and other sources of Islamic law such as the Hadith 
and Shar’iat. It is concerned with the ‘fundamentals’ of the Islamic tradi- 
tion, presented as enshrined in the holy texts. Such fundamentals are, 
however, far less static than their proponents assert (Caplan 1987a: 17, 21), 
and concepts of ‘orthodoxy’ are highly problematic (Baldick 1989: 7). 
Movements aiming to purify local Islam, or what we might term Islamic 
‘Tevivalism’ are not new to South Asia, but have tended to erupt periodically, 
especially in the face of external threats such as British colonialism (Met- 
calf 1982; Roy 1982). The link of Islamic ‘revivalism’ to political resistance 
or its rise as a reaction to political inequality have been noted in many parts 
of the Muslim world (see, for example, Geertz 1968; Gellner 1981). In the 
Sudan, for example, where Sufi saints, or marabouts were politically and 
economically powerful, the puritanical Wahabi movement has challenged 
the hierarchy of the marabouts through their rejection of mysticism and 
insistence on Muslim equality (Amselle 1987). In a similar vein, as Asim 
Roy has argued, Islamic revivalism in Bengal at the end of the 20th century 
was a reaction against colonial domination and heralded a rejection of 
traditional Bengali syncretism (Roy 1982). Whilst the linear historical 
progression implied here is dubious, and I have already noted my objec- 
tions to the notion of ‘syncretism’, this argument provides a useful insight 
into the link between colonialism and religious reformism. It is especially 
pertinent for peoples who have a long history of contact with the West, and 
who today are continuing that relationship through migration. 

Islamic purism in Sylhet is not simply the product of overseas migration, 
but it is linked with it. At the most practical level, this has to do with 
economic change. Within migrant villages it is predominantly the richest 
men (who usually have experience of migration, or whose close kin have 
migrated) who are most interested in enforcing what they define as ‘ortho- 
doxy’. This is the key to the acquisition of status, and it is the richer 
families who are most able to manipulate its definition. I suggest that this 
association with doctrinal purity and economic class has always existed, 
and that there has always been religious heterogeneity amongst local 
Muslims in Sylhet. Roy, for example, mentions the presence of a small 
Ashraf elite in Bengal, descendants of the original Muslim invaders (1982). 
A minority of wealthy and educated people probably always leaned to the 
higher status Sunni textual tradition. For the vast majority, however, this 
was out of reach since they could not read Arabic, or afford many of the 
religious activities which I describe below. 

Migration has meant that in some parts of Sylhet, whole villages, or 
many households within them, have become relatively prosperous. Suddenly 
religious activities which have always been revered have become acces- 
sible. As we have already seen, families can now pay for sons to learn 
Arabic, can perform haj, and so on. It is not surprising that they should 
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seek to differentiate their religious activities from those of their poorer, 
illiterate neighbours. At the same time, far wider processes have affected 
the way that Islam is viewed locally. Missionary movements such as Tablighi 
Jama’at® and political parties such as Jama’at i’Islam, have grown rapidly 
over recent decades. The growth of mass communications which can reach 
remote villages such as Talukpur has aided the spread of doctrinalism, and 
nationally the ideal of the community of Islam has in many ways taken the 
place of secular Bengali nationalism (Eade 1990). Similar processes have 
been at work all over South Asia. 

There are other links between overseas migration and increased purism 
in Sylhet. Migrants to Britain and the Middle East have moved from an 
Islam based around localised cults and moulded to the culture and geography 
of the homelands, to an international Islam of Muslims from many dif- 
ferent countries and cultures. This international Islam is one of universals: 
the holy texts are the only common language, and Mecca is the only 
universally perceived centre (Metcalf 1982: 12). This, of course, is not 
confined only to migrant communities, but involves a global spread of 
ideas, and perceived homogeneity (Gilsenan 1982: 18). In this perspective, 
the localised shrines of Sylheti pirs can only be perceived as peripheral.’ In 
their new locations, Bengali Muslims had now, with other Muslim groups, 
to construct new communities based around the ideals of an international 
brotherhood of Islam and a central body of texts. 

Travel and moving into a foreign culture may also prompt a heightened 
sense of ‘being a Muslim’ (Eickelman and Piscatori 1990: 16). The in- 
creasing importance of this identity, and its expression through revivalist 
movements is a common reaction both to imperialism (Metcalf 1982) and 
to being a beleaguered minority. As Caplan notes (1987a: 22), amongst all 
so-called ‘fundamentalist’ groups is a strong sense of ‘otherness’. Thus, 
while not all migrants are interested in Islamic revivalism, many have been 
forced to define themselves first and foremost as Muslim, and in their 
religious institutions, their mosques, madrasas and festivals, increasingly 
join with other Muslims to create a universalist Islam (Eade 1990). 


VI 
Religious practice in Talukpur 


It would be incorrect to present religion in Talukpur in terms of a straight- 
forward dichotomy between ‘purists’ and non-purists. Amongst the majority 
Muslim population, there is much shared ground. All Muslims believe in 


+ This north Indian movement of spiritual renewal dates from the 1920s and exists through- 
out the world. Its main aim is spiritual guidance: spreading correct religious practice amongst 
Muslims. 

7 There is an interesting parallel here with Turkish migrants in Germany, whose concepts 
of core and periphery, in both religious and secular domains, have also shifted (Mandle 1990). 
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certain basics (the five pillars of faith, the Day of Judgement, Heaven and 
Hell, and so on), and all attempt to follow basic Islamic laws." Religious 
behaviour is thus a continuum, with the most puritanical situated at one 
end, and the least at the other. This continuum tends to reflect economic 
levels within the community. Those who are the most puritanical reject 
religious practices not derived directly from what they define as the Tradi- 
tion. As the imam of one of the richest household’s private mosque put it: 


Is not all milk white? Yet one drop of urine from a cow will ruin the 
whole bucket. Is it not so that one tiny prick will burst a balloon, one 
hole will sink a boat? In this way, one mistake will spoil someone’s 
religiosity. 


The purist end of the continuum is represented by the mosque and the 
village madrasa—the small Islamic college where students learn Islamic 
history and Quranic verse by heart. This madrasa and its students are part 
of the Tablighi Jama’at movement. Every year they organise a wa’az 
(preaching): an event for all local men, where renowned mullahs (those 
learned in the Quran and other holy texts) come to the village to preach 
and pray. The event lasts for twenty-four hours; the prayers and words of 
the muliah broadcast across the fields all night. Men who attended told me 
that the sermons stressed the need for increased purity and rejection of 
‘incorrect’ practices. The visitors had also urged them to keep their women 
in stricter purdah. 

The behaviour of family women is an immediate indicator of piety, and 
extremely important for families anxious to assert their religious status. 
The less women are seen by outsiders, the more ‘correct’ the family is seen 
to be. This, like many other external signs of piety, is far easier for richer 
families to maintain. Seclusion costs money. The verandahs built around 
houses, the rickshaws and even shrori (covered sedan chairs) hired to carry 
women, the burqas, and, most importantly, the ability to keep women 
within the household and not send them out to earn wages, all demand a 
certain level of prosperity, which many non-migrant families do not have. 
Most landless women in the village are forced to seek work outside their 
own household. As they say “Who can bother with purdah when her belly’s 
empty?’ 

Other external indicators of piety are also more available to the richer 
families. All of these are seen as increasing the virtue which an individual 
accumulates over his or her lifetime and which is reviewed on the Day of 
Judgement. Such activities include haj, donations to the mosque or madrasa, 
and the giving of generous sacrifice (kKorbani) at religious festivals. Orthodox 


" Shared ‘basics’ include the prohibition of alcohol and pork, daily prayer, fasting, the 
seclusion of women and, for men, weekly attendance at the small village mosque. 
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households may also hold milads (functions in which local mullahs and 
madrasa students visit for prayers and donations of shinni). These are held 
to mark the death anniversary of an ancestor, or on various dates in the 
religious calendar,’ and can generate religious merit for the entire house- 
hold. Again, only the more prosperous households can afford to hold a 
milad. 

Religious virtue can also be gained through knowledge of Islamic texts 
and of Arabic. For households which can pay the costs, this can be taught 
to children by a resident mullah. Those who have read the Quran are also 
accorded special religious status, as are those who can write Arabic. Hajjis 
too, as we have seen, have a special spiritual status. It is thus possible to 
invest financially in religious merit, which not only ensures a smooth 
transition to Heaven, but much worldly power too. 

In many ways purism is defined not so much by what it represents, but 
more by what it opposes. The most puritanical of the village seek to banish 
a host of beliefs and customs which, as they are marginalised, are increas- 
ingly associated with the ‘ignorance’ of women and poor men. Examples of 
activities dismissed as ‘ignorant’ or ‘incorrect’ are devotion to Kwaz, the 
pir (or Hindu God) of water, or to Loki, a spirit of the house.” The poorest 
Muslim women pray and offer shinni to both Kwaz and Loki, but women 
from richer households deny belief in them. Other activities said to lead to 
punishment in this or the after-life include singing, use of drums and 
dancing. In the company of the most pious, those who have performed haj, 
for example, such activities can barely be mentioned. All the songs which I 
recorded, many of which were devotional Sufi songs, were sung in secret 
by women or landless labourers, far from the ears of the household head. 

It is this secrecy which most indicates the degree of division in Talukpur. 
Whilst economic and social power does not determine an individual’s 
beliefs, the puritanical tend to be the most powerful men of the village. It is 
these men who are most keen to impose their new pieties on women and 
labourers who, in turn, are increasingly ashamed of their activities. ‘We’ll 
tell you when Abba goes to the bazaar!’ the women of my household would 
declare, and it was only as his figure disappeared down the path that the 
stories of spirits and the songs would start. Likewise, when landless women 
showed me their traditional Bengali dances, the doors of their hut had first 
to be bolted. Reflecting the same division, certain information is seen as 
directly oppositional to religiosity. Discussions about magic, the healing 
powers of medicine men, and spirits, invariably had to stop when Abba 
was saying his prayers, even though he was in another room. 

Many of the activities which the puritanical condemn are central to the 


” In much of the Muslim world milad ıs the commemoration of the Prophet’s birthday. In 
Talukpur, however, the term is used more loosely 

10 Loki is almost certainly a version of the Hindu Goddess Laksm. Mention of Kwaz is also 
made by Blanchet (1984) and Saiyed (1989) 
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pir cults of the poor. Since urs involve singing, dancing and drumming, 
they are depicted by the religiously respecrable as shocking in the extreme. 
At an urs of Shah Jalal, held during my fieldwork, a return migrant 
attacked a group of excited worshippers for their dancing and drumming." 
The assertion that Allah can only be approached through an intermediary 
is extremely suspect to purists, who argue that God can always be approached 
directly, so long as one is pak (pure). In their eyes, the devotion paid to a 
pir may come dangerously close to worship of him. Various other methods 
to gain closeness to Allah are also extremely dubious. Esctactic trance, 
possibly reached through ganja, meditation and tantric practices are roundly 
condemned. As one madrasa student put it: 


Bad pirs are those who play music for prayer. For us this is bad; we call 
them pretender pirs. There’s one like that I know of, who smokes ganja, 
drinks, and plays drums and sings as he prays. There are two types of 
pir, you see. One is good, and the other is marifot (tantric). 


Significantly, purists tend to be against miracle-making, dismissing the 
miracles attributed to lesser-known pirs. As one man commented of a pir’s 
shrine in a predominantly landless neighbouring village: ‘No one in Talukpur 
believes in him. He’s a poor man’s pir’. A Talukpur sharecropper, how- 
ever, told me the pir was extremely powerful and could walk on water. 
Such stories are said by the rich to be superstitious, their miracles the tricks 
of fakes. Asked if they believe in local pirs and the stories told of them, 
return migrants, especially from Britain, referred to them disparaginegly as 
evidence of the stupidity of the illiterate labourers who follow them. Since 
they have the power to control so much of their own lives, they appear to 
have no need of such miracle-making. It is interesting that purists also 
condemn gambling, the worldly path to transformation. I suggest that it is 
no coincidence that they are against both types of miracles—that of the pir 
and that of gambling. Theirs is now a world of certainties, in which virtue 
and wealth can be gained through steady investment, not risk and God- 
granted grace. 

An example of the changing attitudes of richer villagers to the cults of 
living pirs is given by Heron Shah, a pir who has lost support in Talukpur. 
Originally, villagers told me, many people believed in him, and would 


1" Another event shunned by the purists ıs the annual festival of Muharram. This is of 
course a Shi'ite festival, marking the martyrdom of Mohammed’s grandson Hussain. In 
Sylhet it involves scenes of unbridled passion and ecstacy, singing and drumming. It is, 
however, only attended by the poorest men in the village. As a woman I was not able to go to 
the shrine where it was held, but the labourers and rickshaw drivers in the nearby bazaar 
downed their tools for the day for the celebration. There, I was told, they would perform 
dhikir (repetition of God’s name), wail, and flagellate themselves. Respectable village elders 
concéded the holiness of the occasion, but said they would never attend. 
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flock to his homestead for his blessing. But in recent years, he has lost 
legitimacy, for the richer migrant families, who were once his followers, 
stopped believing in his miracles. As he became more desperate to prove 
his powers, he became more ridiculous. Eventually he claimed to predict 
his own death, but as one woman put it: ‘We all went to see, on the day he 
said he’d die, but nothing happened. That man didn’t die. So how can we 
believe in him?’ What is interesting is not that Heron Shah did not die—for 
what happened could have been interpreted in many ways by believers— 
but that his followers now refused to believe in his miracles. 


Vil 
Economic class and religious reinvention 


The creation of religious ‘correctness’ involves continual restyling of religious 
practice. In this, what is and is not ‘proper’ is defined by the most power- 
ful. As they create religious status through ‘orthodoxy’, the criteria of 
which they also define, the religious activities of those without power are 
marginalised and presented as opposed to what is ‘correct’. Meanwhile, 
people continually attempt to modify their behaviour in accordance with 
the religious hegemony of the most powerful. For example, some of the 
men who had been to the Middle East but were nonetheless landless were 
chary of admitting their devotion to local pirs. Religious practice not only 
marks out particular groups, it also reproduces them. The powerless are 
associated with unrespectable forms of worship and are thus accorded even 
lower status, whilst the rich reiterate their power and status through their 
participation and knowledge of a system of beliefs which is of great prestige. 

Lionel Caplan has suggested that to understand religious behaviour we 
must focus upon power relations between groups (Caplan 1987b). The 
hierarchy of religious discourses in Talukpur must indeed be interpreted 
politically. I suggest that whilst some degree of religious heterogeneity may 
have always existed amongst Muslims in Talukpur, as economic polar- 
isation has increased, so too has religious differentiation. Rather than a 
united shift from the pluralism of traditional Bengal to the monotheism of 
modernity (Roy 1982), there is instead continual conflict and confusion 
within the village over réligious activities, with the alternate views very 
much related to relative degrees of secular power. 

Other writers have focused upon the link between ecstatic Sufi cults and 
social marginality. Michael Gilsenan, for example, has argued that Sufi 
mysticism in Egypt and the Middle East has an inherent appeal to the poor 
and marginal. There, scriptualism ‘is monopolised by the wealthier and 
better educated, simply because it is not accessible to the poor, whose own 
charismatic cults the rich despise (1982: 86). This is a useful insight which 
to an extent can be applied to Sylhet. But we must also be cautious of 
creating false dichotomies between charismatic cults and textual ‘orthodoxy’. 
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By describing them in terms of an opposition between mysticism and 
purism, the flexibility of the cults is hidden, for cults initially associated 
with mysticism can change within themselves. In Sylhet, the cults of those 
whose economic positions have improved have been transformed into 
respectable ‘orthodoxy’. The pir is not inherently oppositional to purism, 
for interpretations of his role are malleable. Indeed, rather than rejecting 
pirs, many rich families now seek to improve their status through close 
association with one. But instead of being lowly followers, subject to his 
holy authority, they now claim to be his official keepers, or of his hneage. 


Vill 
The reinvention of pirs 


Earlier, I quoted a madrasa student distinguishing between what he termed 
‘good’ pir, and those who are marifot—or part of an ecstatic, tantric 
tradition. These he condemned as sinful. The student was part of the 
Tablighi movement, and told me that he did indeed have a pir, based in 
Sylhet town. This man, known as Fultali Pir-Sahib, was also quoted by 
other villagers as their pir. He is presented by them as a stern proponent of 
doctrinal Islam, and his followers in Sylhet publish a regular newsletter, 
urging people to take up more pure ways. When I asked what sort of 
person he was, the student replied: ‘Human, a person like us. He has much 
knowledge of religion, and teaches us.’ 

The pir, it seems, is appearing in a different guise. Shah Jalal is a good 
example of the way that cults can be reinterpreted by groups competing for 
religious prestige. Although some of the most orthodox men in the village 
claimed that they did not have a living pir, all without exception told me 
they were followers of Shah Jalal. Whilst Shah Jalal was almost certainly a 
Sufi mystic, today the cult is presented by many in purist terms. Those 
threatening such an image are not likely to be tolerated (such as the 
revellers who were attacked by an orthodox Londoni at the urs). The 
khadims (official caretakers) of the shrine now stress the historical legiti- 
macy of Shah Jalal as a Yemeni soldier who brought Islam to Bengal. They 
dismiss stories about his miracles, stressing that he was mortal, but now is 
close to God. Claims about the miracles of other pirs, they also told me, 
were ‘superstitions, which you get in all religions’. 

Similar reinterpretations have been made for smaller pirs. A shrine in 
the same village as Abdul Hossain marks the grave of a pir whose family 
lives locally. Again, this pir is not associated with miracles, and certainly 
not with marifoti practices. Again too, his family is rich and of high status, 
and would certainly not wish to be associated with the miraculous cults of 
the poor. As a relative and follower of the pir put it: 


It’s not a singing and dancing urs. It’s a time when my brothers invite 
many mullahs and madrasa students, and they pray for others, and read . 
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the Quran. Then they sacrifice a cow and prepare a big meal which 
everyone eats. Then they pray again, and everyone goes their own way. 


These cults are clearly very different from those of the landless speakers 
cited earlier, at least in the way they are presented to outsiders. All the 
marks of ‘correct’ praxis are there: the formal prayer, sacrifice, and the 
presence of mullahs. If they were once charismatic mystics no one admits 
it. They have been ‘routinised’ (Weber 1947: 334), stripped of their spiri- 
tual powers to become holy men who uphold the social order rather than 
threaten it through their miracles. 

But this is not the only difference between the cults of the rich and those 
of the poor. Not only are the former’s pirs now presented in different terms 
but, most interestingly, many claim the pirs as their ancestors. Indeed, 
rather than pirs dying out in the face of puritanism, in recent decades there 
has been an outbreak of new shrines and revelations of pir-hood. Rather 
than the legitimacy of these ancestral pirs being demonstrated through 
miracles, it is often revealed through the dreams of mullahs. Such claims 
tend to be made by the richer, migrant families. In the case of Abdul 
Hossain, a mullah employed by the family as a teacher, is said to have 
received in a dream the revelation that the dead dada (paternal grand- 
father) was a pir. And the woman who described her pir continues as 
follows: 


My mother’s lineage is a pir’s lineage. Yasin Ali was the leader of the 
village—he was so rich and powerful that lights shone from his place just 
like a palace. And his family did so many good works that one of his line 
was made a pir by Allah. But during his life people didn’t realise. After 
he died, a mullah dreamt it and people then realised he was a pir, so my 
brother established that mazaar. 


If the claims are accepted or at least tolerated by others, such families can 
identify themselves as of pir descent, the most prestigious title possible. 
Not only does this bring secular status, but also hereditary religious merit, 
passed down along the line. For in contrast to Islamic ideals of total 
equality, the notion of succession from the Prophet involves belief in a 
God-given hierarchy. As is often pointed out, Islam is used to legitimate 
widely different political arrangements (see, for example, Geertz 1968). 
Another way of acquiring special spiritual blessing and status for the- 
lineage is through revelation that a pir has been buried on homestead land. 
Since Sylhet is famous as the land of pirs and since not all of Shah Jalal’s 
legendary disciples’ remains have been discovered, a great many claims are 
possible. Again, revelations are usually made in the dreams of people with 
Islamic learning, often madrasa students given board and lodging by a 
family. If a burial place is said to lie in the land of a family, and they build a 
shrine in that place and mark it with special respect, then great fortune, it is 
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said, will fall to them. They will also become the caretakers of the shrine, 
itself a holy and prestigious function. Obviously only landowners can make 
such claims. 

Sometimes the claim is simply that a pir rested in a particular spot, or 
prayed there. This too leads to the place being marked as particularly holy 
and to the construction of a shrine. Both types of shrine are continually 
appearing in Sylhet. An educated informant told me that since the 1970s 
hundreds of new shrines dedicated to a disciple have appeared. The claims 
are invariably made by the rich, or mullahs whom they support. 


Conclusion 


Ernest Gellner has suggested that Islam is in a state of constant flux 
between monotheism and pluralism (1981). These modes of faith are 
associated with different political systems, which, whilst apparently applying 
only to Middle Eastern tribal systems, Gellner assumes to be definitively 
‘Muslim’. On a similar tack, Leach (1983) has argued that religions involve 
radically different features over time. In ‘icons of subversion’, devotees are 
directly inspired, and God gives charisma independently of the existing 
political hierarchy. Over time, however, this changes into an ‘icon of 
orthodoxy’, where humans are impotent before deities. Only superior 
mediators, who usually have a high position on the social hierarchy, can act 
as intermediaries. Here, religion upholds established political hierarchies, 
and God gives them legitimacy. In both arguments, religious behaviour is 
holistic; it is assumed that meanings are shared, and when change occurs it 
is spread evenly throughout the religious community. 

The evidence presented here admittedly covers only a very short time 
scale. But Abdul Hossain and the other pirs of rich migrants indicate that 
rather than one mode of faith merging gradually into another, change may 
also occur within cults. Indeed, not only can different modes of faith 
coexist, but they can also be represented by a single icon: pluralism, in the 
form of the pir, can express the ideal of monotheism. Thus, whilst outward 
features of faith need not necessarily change, they are instead transformed 
internally. They are also used and understood by different people in 
different ways, as the case of Shah Jalal, with his purist caretakers and 
intoxicated celebrants, illustrates. 

The modes of faith are arranged hierarchically too, for the doctrine of 
the most powerful is by definition the most dominant (Caplan 1987b: 14). 
Combined with this, the meanings given to each general type shift according 
to context. Whilst the general message of international reformism is pri- 
marily one of the equality of Muslims united against the pagan, non- 
Muslim world, in the local context it is the language of hierarchical dif- 
ference. And ironically, whilst the cult of the mystical pir stresses spiritual 
hierarchy, its accessibility to followers, and messages which link poverty 
with holiness, work against secular hierarchy. 
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Rather than being discrete and bounded, there are numerous cross-over 
points between the different modes of faith. Both are poles of a continuum 
towards which different social groups tend to gravitate. Indeed, elements 
at one end can be reinterpreted and used by those clustering towards the 
other. This is so for the pirs who, rather than being discarded by the rush 
towards reformism, have been reinvented. The pirs of the rich have shifted 
from being, in Leach’s terms, agents of subversion to being those of 
orthodoxy. Meanwhile the poorer and less powerful villagers, while accepting 
the dominant discourse and struggling to follow it, also continue to place 
their faith in local charismatic intermediaries. 

We have thus come full circle. Pirs have the power to transform, to 
perform miracles which can change everything. But so too does migration. 
The transformations of migration are, however, of a different order. With 
their newly found wealth and social status migrants and their families have 
been able to aim for the highest degree of religious piety, as defined by 
themselves. Thus, while demonstrating their dynamism, the pir cults of the 
rich can also be manipulated by the powerful in the construction of status. 
No longer dependent upon the pir for his miraculous interventions (which 
they say they do not need), the prosperous families of migrants reinterpret 
the pirs, and use them to legitimate and build their religious prestige. 
Miracles, and the granting of holiness by God irrespective of secular 
hierarchy, become less important than the hereditary ability to be closer to 
God than others. The religious status of the families is transformed, but 
not through the miracles of the pir. Instead, their transformation results 
from the migration and the economic and political power which it has 
engendered. And in turn, the pirs of the self-defined purists are also 
transformed: no longer crossing the boundaries of nature, they are stripped 
of their charisma and become learned holy men. No longer agents of the 
supernatural, these pirs of the rich are instead agents of a new doctrinal- 
ism, which, though it may unify Muslims internationally, is increasingly 
divisive within Talukpur. 
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Dominant castes, rajas, Brahmins and 
inter-caste exchange relations in 
coastal Orissa: Behind the facade 

of the ‘jajmani system’ 


Jens Lerche 


Old habits die hard. Even though the ‘self-contained village republic’ 
paradigm was rejected decades ago, categories firmly within its realm are 
still widely in use. The ‘jajmani system’ is one such category. 

Contrary to the long-held assumption, this article argues that an all-India 
‘jajmani system’ with a single theoretical core does not exist. Important 
regional contrasts are matched only by substantial differences between sets 
of inter-caste ‘jajmani’ exchange relations in single localities. A detailed 
analysis of the exchange relations of Orissa’s coastal plains brings the study 
into the realm of the Brahmin-King relation but the study emphasises that 
the different types of exchange relations ultimately reflect different types 
of ‘kingly’ power. Importantly, this is a critique not only of the Dumontian 
purity—-pollution based concept of hierarchy, but also of recent attempts by 
Raheja (1988, 1990) to establish a two-pronged, regionally variable, 
Brahmin-King model. 

However, before unfolding the argument, we must establish the basis for 
the discussion by examining the jajmani system literature, and by present- 
ing the exchange relations of Orissa’s coastal plains. 


The jajmani system 


Coined by Wiser in 1936, the ‘jajmani system’ has acquired the status 
among sociologists and anthropologists of being one of the cornerstones of 
the organisation of rural social relations in India (Wiser 1988). For decades, it 
has commonly been viewed as an all-India system of socio-religious, inter- 
caste, patron—client relations which, historically, encompassed practically 
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all households. Brahmins, service caste households and agricultural servants 
performed their hereditary caste occupations for the landowning castes. In 
return each landowner was expected to cover the material needs of the 
households which served him, mainly in the shape of a fixed share of the 
agricultural produce. ! 

Within this framework, a wide body of ‘jajmani system’ literature evolved. 
Here, only a few studies relevant to the present article will be mentioned.? 

Up to the 1970s, several aspects of the jajmani system were discussed. 
Some studies emphasised the temporal power of the landowners. Wiser’s 
perception of the ‘jajmani system’ as expressing harmonious inter-caste 
interdependence was juxtapositioned with studies emphasising asymmetrical 
power relations and exploitation by the landowning patrons as the organ- 
ising principle of the relations (see, for example, Beidelman [1959]). Others 
focused on the principle of purity and pollution as forming the structural 
base for jajmani relations. Pocock argued that the essence of the jajmani 
system was the relation between the pollution-removing religious specialists 
(barbers, washermen, etc.) and their patrons. The relations between 
artisans (carpenters, blacksmiths, etc.), not being religious specialists, and 
their patrons, according to Pocock, were not in fact ‘proper’ jajmani 
relations (Pocock 1962:86). Gould saw Brahmins and servicing castes as 
priests and ‘contra-priests’, both rendering pollution-removing, purity- 
invoking services to the jajmans (Gould 1967). However, it was with 
Dumont that the emphasis on purity was elevated to a structural level. In 
Homo hierarchicus, he argued that the all-encompassing hierarchy based 
on purity and impurity was also the basis of jajmani relations. He perceived 
the dominance of farming groups in jajmani relations as being purely 
temporal because farming castes were structurally subordinated to the 
Brahmins, whose superior position sprang from the all-encompassing status 
of the purity—pollution principle (Dumont 1970: 213). 

In the 1970s, Fuller was instrumental in rejecting Dumont’s view of the 
Jajmani system as ‘fundamentally religious’ (Fuller 1977: 108). Instead, he 
proposed that the localised ‘grain heap economy’ was merely a part of a 
general pre-colonial, non-monetary economic system. According to him, 
Jajmani relations’ are nothing but remnants of a pre-colonial economic 
system where all payments, be they taxes and tithes to the landlords and 
kings or the yearly remuneration to the service castes, were given as shares 
of the farmer’s grain heap (ibid.: 101, 109). He thereby removed the 
Jajmani system from the ‘village community’ domain as well as from the 
religious domain. Instead, he linked it, historically as well as analytically, 
with pre-British local power structures. 


' See, for example, Epstein (1967), Kolenda (1967), Lewis (1958: 55-57), Parry (1979: 
74-82) and Wiser (1988) For a review of early dissenting views, see Fuller (1989: 36-39). 

? For reviews of the ‘jajmanı system’ literature, see, for example Caldwell (1991), Com- 
mander (1983), Fuller (1989) and Parry (1979) 
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These differences between the jajmani studies up to the late 1970s should 
not obscure the facts that (i) all but a few studies saw jajmani relations as an 
all-India empirical fact; and (i) they also shared the perception that the 
jajmani system was, on a structural level, grounded in a single pan-Indian 
principle. The jajmani relations were seen as having oné, and only one, 
theoretical core; the disagreements concerned only the substance of the 
core principle. 


The jajmani studies of the 1980s 


The present article adds to the growing body of studies questioning these 
presumptions. The jajmani studies of the 1980s have, broadly speaking, 
developed in three directions. 

The main trend has been to dispute the claim of the earlier theories of 
the existence of an all-embracing all-India ‘jajmani system’. Within this 
trend, Fuller and Good argue radically that the jajmani system as an 
empirical category is pure fiction since it is not, in rural India, perceived as 
one system except perhaps in some parts of north India (Fuller 1989: 
39-41; Good 1982: 31-33). 

Opposing his own 1977 position, Fuller argues now that the all-India 
‘jajmani system’ term should be abandoned altogether as a theoretical 
category. It amalgamates different types of relations, both locally and 
regionally, and supports what he now sees as the misrepresentation of the 
pre-colonial Indian rural economy as being non-monetary, static and self- 
contained (Fuller 1989). As such, it is a category firmly within the realm of 
the ‘self-contained village republics’ paradigm (Caldwell 1991: 3). 

In his turn-about, Fuller is supported by data from south and central 
India (Fuller 1989: 36-39) and by Commander who argues that, historically, 
the jajmani system of north India was essentially a ‘fragmented structure’ 
(Commander 1983: 310). It is likewise clear that the relations covered by 
the term ‘jajmani system’ are quite different in south and in north India. In 
south India, only relatively few service castes have been involved in jaj- 
mani relations. After all, the sharing of the grain heap was not a general 
economic system. Moreover, the ‘jajmani’ relations in north India are 
generally organised around farmer households, whereas in south India 
they are often or solely organised between the village and lineages of 
service castes. An analysis of this, less radical than Fuller’s, is offered by 
Karanth. He focuses on the problem of clubbing together several different 
types of relations under an unduly narrow ‘jajmani system’ category. But 
for him, the solution lies in proposing a broader, empirically-based defini- 
tion of jajmani relations (as opposed to jajmani system) which can encom- 
pass the variations (Karanth 1987). 

The second trend is represented by Good (1982) and Raheja (1988). 
Both find that, in spite of clear similarities in prestations given within 
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kinship relations and between castes, the common jajmani system concept 
overlooks this interlinkage between kinship and caste relations. Ultimately, 
both argue, the jajmani relations cannot be perceived as an independent 
‘system’, but must be understood along with the exchange relations pre- 
valent between kin. However, they disagree with each other on how to 
interpret the similarities (Good 1982: 25-26; Raheja 1988: 238-48). 

Raheja also raises a different critique, here categorised as the third 
trend. Her study is the only one among the jajmani studies of the 1980s 
whose main argument operates on a structural level. As such, it challenges 
Dumont’s interpretation of the jajmani system on the structural levei itself. 

Implicitly or explicitly, the other studies challenge Dumont’s structural 
interpretation of the jajmani system by criticising the empirical evidence on 
which it is based, namely, the existence of an all-embracing, all-India 
jajmani system. Raheja, on the other hand, does not object to the all-India 
character of jajmani relations. Based on her study of a Gujar village in 
north-western Uttar Pradesh (UP), she argues that the ideological core of 
jajmani relations centres around the dominant farming caste. The structural 
dominance or ‘ritual centrality’ of the dominant farming caste is continually 
(re)constituted through the ritually significant daan (in Oriya: dana) 
exchange relation between the farming caste and all other castes (see 
below). Raheja develops the argument within a dichotomy between the 
dana-based centrality of the dominant farming caste, and a hierarchical 
Brahmin dominance based on the purity-impurity principle. In spite of 
each of these two principles being contextually specific, the ‘ritual centrality’ 
of the Gujars is ‘more significant in social intercourse than the hierarchical 
pre-eminence of the priestly Brahmins’ (Raheja 1990: 82). 

Generalising this to an all-India level, Raheja qualifies the statement by 
acknowledging that the dana relations may only be significant in defining 
inter-caste relations in areas with a strong dominant farming caste, as only 
such conditions allow for the ritual centrality of the farming caste to 
develop fully. Where this is not the case, for example because the Brah- 
mins are the dominant landholders, the pure-impure based hierarchy 
foregrounding the Brahmins will be ideologically dominant. 

Raheja thus attempts to encompass regional differences in the ideological 
core of jajmani relations in a two-pronged model, where the position of the 
farming caste versus that of the Brahmins is the essential variable (Raheja 
1990: 98-99). 


Brahminical power, kings and the dominant caste: 
A triangular model 


The present study of inter-caste exchange relations focuses on what tradi- 
tionally would have been called jajmani relations of coastal Orissa.’ As 


3 The article is based on my Ph.D. dissertation (Lerche 1992). 
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already mentioned, the main finding is that the ‘jajmani system’ as such 
does not exist. ‘Jajmani relations’ are not perceived as one single system by 
the villagers; nor are they reducible to a single theoretical core. The 
relations of (i) farmer-Brahmin; (i) farmer—service castes; and (iii) farmer- 
agricultural servants, which are usually clubbed together under the term 
Jajmani system’, are perceived locally as three distinctively different types 
of relations. Theoretically, these relations are not reducible to one central 
Jajmani principle’, be it Raheja’s ritual centrality of the dominant caste or 
Dumont’s pure-impure based hierarchy, nor yet to a two-pronged model 
as Raheja suggests. 

Most of the coastal Orissa exchange relations express temporal, not 
structural, dominance. Admittedly, some aspects of the exchange relations 
could be seen as pointing, in an embryonic form, towards a danag-based 
centrality of the dominant caste. But just as importantly, other aspects 
point towards the germination of another type of ‘kingly’ power not related 
to dana at all. 

I will argue that this simultaneous existence of several sets of substantially 
different exchange relations is as much a result of the prevalence of 
different types of kingly power, as it is related to the Brahmin—dominant 
caste contradiction. In discussions òf kingly power, the dominant caste is 
generally seen as the village-level equivalent of the King. However, I will 
argue that, historically, the village levels have been directly influenced by 
several different centres of kingly power, namely rajas and zamindars on 
the one hand, and the dominant farming caste on the other. The existence 
of several power centres has been part of the shaping of inter-caste rela- 
tions, and necessitates an incorporation on a theoretical level of the two 
types of kingly power: the King or overlord, and the dominant caste. The 
different types of kingly power and the distinct ways in which they are 
expressed on a structural level form a central part of the theoretical 
analysis of this article. 

Let me exemplify this by comparing the coastal Orissa case to Raheja’s. 
Empirically, the positions of the different power centres vary, both his- 
torically and regionally. In north-western UP, where Raheja conducted 
her study, the relatively egalitarian social structure of the Gujar brother- 
hood societies, the absence of powerful overlords, as well as other factors 
such as the ‘brotherhood’ (bhaiachara) based British tax policy in this area 
(Stokes 1978b: 212), meant that the dominant caste held an unquestioned 
kingly supremacy there. In coastal Orissa, the picture is more complicated, 
with zamindars, rajas and, historically, a relatively weak dominant caste 
representing different power centres. These differences, I will argue, are at 
least as important for the structuring of inter-caste exchange relations at 
the village level, as is the local power balance between the Brahmins and 
the dominant caste. To complete the picture, I will argue that the south 
Indian cases where there are no farmer-service caste relations, but rather 
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relations between the village as a whole and specific clans of the service 
castes, should likewise be understood in relation to the more important 
role of the ‘village’ in these parts of the subcontinent and, as Caldwell 
argues, the related British land tax policy (Caldwell 1991: 86-89). 

Hence, it is only in the development of the configuration of the three 
centres: (i) Brahminical power; (ii) kingly power represented by local rajas 
and zamindars; and (ii) kingly power represented by the dominant caste, 
that the village level inter-caste exchange relations can be understood. To 
put it into ‘model’ language: Raheja’s bi-polar model should be substituted 
by a triangular model. 

But before pre-empting the concluding discussion, let us now examine 
the arguments for such a model. These fall into two parts: First, the 
different inter-caste exchange relations normally seen as part of the ‘jaj- 
mani system’ at the village level in coastal Orissa will be discussed through 
an examination of the services, prestations and terminology used in the 
relations.‘ The emphasis is on the dominant caste-Brahmin and dominant 
caste—service caste relations. Second, in order to discuss the roots of these 
relations, some of their historical aspects are examined, particularly with 
regard to the historical position of the dominant caste, the rajas and the 
zamindars. 

The article is based on fieldwork in the districts of Puri and Cuttack, on 
Orissa’s coastal plains, from April 1989 to May 1990.5 Historically, coastal 
Orissa has been treated as a backwater by different conquerors and kings. 
Today, it still has practically no industry, most areas are unirrigated, and 
modern agricultural implements such as tractors are virtually non-existent 
(see also Lerche 1992: 39-45). 


Terminology and exchange relations 


The villagers of the fieldwork areas of coastal Orissa do not perceive the 
dominant caste’s exchange relations with Brahmins, service castes and agri- 
cultural servants as ‘one system’. They do not use or understand the term 


* Other relations, such as general interdining relations, are not touched upon here. They 
do, however, follow the generally acknowledged hierarchical rules for interdining. 

* Fieldwork was conducted in four development blocks: Krushnaprasad, Narsinghpur, 
Kendrapara and Pipli blocks. Krushnaprasad and Narsinghpur are relatively agriculturally 
underdeveloped and had, till Independence, been dominated by powerful rajas. Kendrapara 
and Pipli, on the other hand, according to Orissa standards, are relatively agriculturally 
developed (irrigated, high-yielding varieties used, but very low degree of mechanisation), and 
have, historically, been dominated by small zamindars. Data concerning, among other topics, 
the jajmani relations was collected in each gram panchayat of the development blocks. During 
the fieldwork, eight months were spent in a village in Kendrapara block, two months in a 
village in Krushnaprasad block, and two months in a village in Narsinghpur block. The in- 
depth information obtained in these villages forms the basis of the present article. See also 
Lerche (1992: 21-45). 
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‘jajmani system’, and nor is there any Oriya term encompassing these three 
types of inter-caste relations. The term ‘jajmani’ is exclusively used for the 
relation between the dominant farming caste (the Khandayats) and the 
Brahmins. It is only when he is considered in relation to his Brahmin 
purohit that the term jajman is applicable to the farmer. As is the case 
elsewhere in India, this relation is locally seen as a relationship between a 
‘protector of the sacrifice’ (jajman) and a ‘first well-wisher’ (purohit).° 

The relation between the Khandayats and the service castes which serve 
them is locally seen as a relation between a ‘master’ (saanfa or samantra) 
and his ‘servants’ (sevaka; ‘seva’: to serve, to worship). The third element 
of what Wiser labelled the jajrnani system, the farmer~agricultural servant 
relation, is locally called a ‘ploughman’ (halia) relation.’ 

The same restricted use of the term jajman as in coastal Orissa has been 
noted in Tamil Nadu (Good 1982: 32), in the Kangra valley of Himachal 
Pradesh (Parry 1979: 59-70),* in Haryana near Delhi (Miller 1975: 82), as 
well as in Garhwal (northern UP) (Berreman 1972: 57-58).’ This is opposed 
to Wiser’s account from western UP which, in 1936, was instrumental in 
coining the term ‘jajmani system’. Wiser reported that the farmers were 
seen as jajmans also in relation to the service castes and agricultural 
servants (Wiser 1988: xvi). This discrepancy may reflect a regional differ- 
ence in the jajmani system, but may also be purely a difference in linguistic 
terminology: The term ‘jajman’ has kept the meaning of the Sanskrit term 
‘yajamana’ , ‘patron of the sacrifice’ in coastal Orissa, in the Kangra valley, 
etc. But according to Good, in parts of UP (at least), the term has 
developed from its Sanskrit roots and may often mean ‘patron’ or ‘employer’ 
in general, expanding the indigenous meaning of ‘jajmani system’ to a 
generalised patron—client system, or even just to an employment relation 
(Fuller 1989: 39; Good 1982: 32). 

Moreover, in coastal Orissa, even the three different types of inter-caste 
relations between the dominant caste and the other groups are only specific 
configurations of a number of context-specific exchange relations. These 
exchange relations are caste-specific. Caste—-specific services are rendered 
mainly to the dominant caste, the Khandayats. In return, prestations are 
given by the Khandayats to the castes which render these services to them. 
These exchange relations all constitute dominance relations, but their 
social and ideological implications vary in accordance with a number of 
interlinked circumstances relating to the contexts in which they are given, 


* Members of other clean castes may also be engaged in a sayman—purohit relationship as 
jJajmans. However, the Khandayats are the jajmans par excellence. 

7 Non-Khandayat households may also enter into these relations as jajmans/saantas, but the 
Khandayats, as already noted, are the jajmans/saantas par excellence. 

* Even though in this case the farmer—barber relation at life-cycle rituals is looked upon as a 
jajman—purohit relation (Parry 1979: 72). 

® See Fuller for a wider discussion of this evidence (Fuller 1989: 39-41). 
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and the way in which they are given. Most important is the relation of the 
prestations to ritual acts, the extent to which they carry ritual dominance, 
and the set of rights and obligations surrounding them. Thus, the prest- 
ations can be ordered as ranging from the purely temporal prestations 
perceived as mere payment for the services rendered, via prestations 
carrying temporal dominance, to religiously-rooted prestations which the 
receiver is obliged to accept, in spite of the ritual dominance inherent in 
them. In what foliows, the different prestations and how they are perceived 
in coastal Orissa will be explained and discussed. 


Khandayat—Brahmin exchange relations 


I start out by presenting the Khandayat~Brahmin exchange relations of 
coastal Orissa. This is followed by a discussion drawing on dominant 
caste-Brahmin prestations elsewhere in India. 

For each Khandayat household in coastal Orissa, a Brahmin purohit 
performs the life-cycle rituals needed, and may be consulted on special 
occasions such as illness and other types of distress. However, the services 
of the purohit encompass fewer services than in some other parts of India, 
for example in north-western UP (Raheja 1988). Many pujas are performed 
by the Khandayats themselves. Most importantly, the Brahmins are not 
involved in any ritual services in relation to the agricultural cycle performed in 
the fields or in the houses of the farmers. 

In return for services, the Brahmin of the coastal Orissa fieldwork area 
receives three types of prestation: dana, dakshina and barshika. 

The dana prestation occupies, in a number of ways, a special position 
among the prestations. From Mauss (1990 [1923-24]) onwards, dana and 
its implications for the giver and the receiver have been widely discussed 
(Heesterman 1964; Fuller 1984; Raheja 1988; Parry 1985, 1989). However, 
as indicated earlier, the aim here is limited to a presentation of the dana- 
giving at the village level in coastal Orissa. 

In the fieldwork area, the dana prestation always includes eatables, but 
it may also include more economically substantial items, like a piece of 
land, gold, silver, a cow, a bed, an umbrella, sandals and clothes. 

As is generally the case, both service and prestation are inherent in dana 
in coastal Orissa. In fact, to receive dana is perceived as a ritual service 
rendered by the purohit to the jajman, and not primarily as a prestation 
given by the jajman to the purohit. Thus, the purohit has an obligation to 
render his dana service (i.e., to receive the dana prestation), whereas the 
jajman has a right to demand the dana service (i.e., to give the dana 
prestation). 

The dana prestation is given by the jajman to the purohit at death 
purification ceremonies, and on special occasions such as illness and other 
types of distress which are thought to be caused by the Gods, ghosts, etc. 
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The dana is given to procure relief from wrongdoings or misdeeds done by 
the dana-giver. However, to receive the dana prestation is not without 
danger, as,it transfers God’s wrath from the giver to the receiver. Dana is 
looked upon as inauspicious and harmful for the receiver, whereas it 
enhances the well-being of the giver by relieving him of God-inflicted 
harm. 

One Brahmin described the process of accepting dana in the following 
way: 


It is like breaking up a fight. God has inflicted harm on a human being. 
The Brahmin must return whatever God has inflicted on the man, by 
chanting hymns and consuming the dana. Naturally it may inflict harm 
on the Brahmins when they are trying to change Gods’ giving of suffer- 
ing to the people—that is why the Brahmins are poor (Kendrapara 
fieldwork area). 


Dana is always given as part of a religious ritual. The purohit digests the 
harm inflicted upon the jajman by consuming at least part of the dana 
during the ceremony. 

Dana is the only prestation where the actual receiving of it in itself 
constitutes the service for which it is given, and the only prestation which 
always forms part of a ritual ceremony. It is also the only prestation where 
the giver, i.e., the jajman, has a right to give and the receiver, i.e., the 
purohit, an obligation to receive, and the only exchange relation that 
transfers religiously-grounded harm to the receiver, thus establishing a 
ritually-sanctioned, religiously-grounded dominance relation between the 
jajman and the purohit. 

Dakshina (‘gift to a guru’) takes the form of money, or clothes, eatables, 
etc. In coastal Orissa, as elsewhere in India, it is given to the purohit 
whenever he has performed his services (rituals) for the jajman. Whereas 
the services for which dakshina is given are part of the actual ritual act, the 
prestation is always given after the ritual, either immediately after, or at 
least on the same day. Hence, the giving of the prestation is not looked 
upon as part of the ritual performed, even though puja is not said to be 
concluded until dakshina is given. Dakshina is received for all ritual ser- 
vices performed by the purohit, including the dana service. Opposed to 
dana, dakshina is locally said never to carry any inauspiciousness nor to 
inflict any harm on the receiver. 

The difference between dana and dakshina is also displayed in the nights 
and obligations surrounding them. Contrary to the rules concerning the 
dana prestation, the purohit has a right to receive dakshina, whereas the 
jajman has an obligation to give it. The value of the dakshina depends on 
the benevolence of the jajman. Nevertheless, according to the rituals 
performed and the economic status of the jajman, a certain minimum is 
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expected, though generally, the purohit cannot claim any specific amount.” In 
reality, haggling may take place. 

Barshika is the third type of prestation given to the purohits in coastal 
Orissa. It was, however, only encountered in the more wealthy jajman 
households in one of the fieldwork villages. It relates to the everyday 
morning puja performed at the Tulsi plant in front of most houses. This 
puja is commonly performed by the jajman himself, but on special occasions, 
the purohit is asked to perform this puja. Previously, the Purohit was 
supposed to perform this puja regularly. For this, he received barshika at 
harvest time (barsa: year), also called ‘Brahmin’s bartana’ (see later). 
Nowadays, it is a cash prestation (Rs. 5), but previously, it was given in 
paddy, which was sent to the purohit’s house. (See also Figure 1 concern- 
ing the difference between dana, dakshina and barshika.) 

Comparing the jajman—purohit relation in coastal Orissa to the Jajman~ 
purohit relations described elsewhere in India, a number of differences 
emerge. The purohit is involved in fewer services than appears to be the 
case elsewhere, and unlike most situations written of in other parts of India 
the purohit is, generally, not a ‘sharer in the grain heap’; nor does he 
receive other types of yearly prestation. However, the most important 
differences relate to the dana prestation. For Raheja, dana (daan)-giving is 
the constituting element of the ‘ritual centrality’ of the farming caste, and 
hence one of the basic structural principles operating at the village level 
(Raheja 1988, 1990). In Pahansu, the village studied by Raheja, the dana 
prestation is given to all service castes as well as to the purohit at most 
ritual occasions related to the life-cycle and the agrarian cycle. Through the 
transferral of inauspiciousness to the receivers of the dana, the givers, i.e., 
the jajmans of the dominant caste, enhance their own ‘power’ (shakti), 
‘fiery energy’ (tej), etc., and establish their dominance in relation to all 
other castes, based on the principle of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. 
Thereby the dominant farming caste manages to base its position on just as 
firm an ideological base as that of the Brahmins, whose position is founded 
on the principle of the purity—pollution hierarchy. Generalising this finding 
to an all-India level, Raheja argues that inter-caste relations are rooted not 
only in the pure-impure hierarchy (as Dumont States), but also in the 
dana-based centrality of the dominant caste. Hence, inter-caste relations 
all over India should be understood as context-specific configurations of 
these two ideological principles, the specific influence of each principle 
reflecting the regional position of the Brahmins and the dominant caste, 
respectively (Raheja 1990: 82-88). 

There are some important similarities between Raheja’s findings and 


* However, in one village, the amount of dakshina to be given for the dana service had 
been fixed according to which type of dana was given. Concerning the relation between dana 
and dakshina, and the ambiguous nature of dakshina, see also Parry (1989: 74) and Raheja 
(1988: 218-19). 
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Figure 1: Inter-caste Prestations in Coastal Orissa 
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those from coastal Orissa, but her main thesis cannot be supported by the 
present study. The principles of the dana prestations are similar in coastal 
Orissa and Pahansu. But in coastal Orissa, dana is mainly limited to the 
jajman-purohit relation. Temples and inferior groups and persons outside 
the villages also accept dana, and dana may also be given to a household’s 
wife-receiving relatives;" but no other castes in the villages receive dana. 
Moreover, the purohit’s performance of the dana service is limited to a 
number of inauspicious occasions, most importantly to the death ceremony. 
Prestations given at auspicious occasions such as weddings are simply not 
looked upon as dana. Contrary to this, in Pahansu, Raheja argues, it is the 
(rather excessive) dana-giving from the dominant caste to members of all 
other castes that structures the inter-caste relations; this is plainly not the 
case in coastal Orissa. Nor is this the case in Kangra in Himachal Pradesh, 
from where Parry has provided us with one of the few detailed accounts of 
dana-giving and inter-caste relations. There too, dana is not given to castes 
other than Brahmins (Parry 1979: 65-70). 

However, both in Orissa and in Kangra, prestations sharing some of the 
aspects of dana-giving in Pahansu are sometimes given to the service 
castes. For exampie, in coastal Orissa, the Barber receives a prestation 
similar to one of the dana prestations in Pahansu at weddings. It consists of 
some of the paddy used during the marriage ceremony. This is called buda 
bidi (farewell, to send her off). However, this is not looked upon as dana 
(nor as inauspicious) “as it comes from a happy occasion’, to quote a local 
Barber. This corresponds quite closely to the position of the Barber in 
Kangra, as reported by Parry. There, the Barber receives prestations for 
his partaking in life-cycle rituals for the dominant caste households, pres- 
tations which are identical to those given to the Brahmin, but which are 
given at the end of the ceremony whereas the Brahmin receives them at the 
beginning. In spite of the similarities of the prestations, Parry does not 
think that ‘the word dan [dana] would be used as [a] generic term for the 
Barber’s perquisites here’ (Parry 1979: 72}. 

A similar disregard for the ideological context of what, in Pahansu, 
would be regarded as a dana relation has been noted by Fuller, who states 
that this attitude is common in many rural areas outside the Hindi-speaking 
belt of India, away from the centres of Sanskritic culture (Fuller 1984: 
68-71). Textual or ‘high tradition’ Hindu ideological principles are not 
fully applicable to the realities of coastal Orissa nor, according to Fuller, to 
many other parts of India. 

Thus, in coastal Orissa, the dana principle is pertinent to the ideological 
content of the Khandayat-purohu relation. Through its transferral of godly- 
inflicted harm it (re)produces a ritually-grounded, contextually-specific 


"' The implications of these types of dana have most recently been discussed by Parry 
(1989: 71-73) and Raheja (1988: 118-47). 
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dominance relation between the Khandayats and the purohits, to the 
advantage of the Khandayats. But unlike in Pahansu, it does not play any 
role in the relations between the Khandayats and the non-Brahmin castes 
(even though there are some similarities between dana and the prestations 
given to the Barber in coastal Orissa as also in Kangra). 


Khandayat-service caste exchange relations 


The coastal Orissa villagers perceive the exchange relations between the 
dominant caste and the households of the service castes which perform 
their services for them as a relation between a ‘master’ (saanta) and his 
‘servants’ (sevaka: ‘seva’, to serve, to worship). This relationship may 
either be permanent or temporary. 

All members of service castes are looked upon as sevakas when they 
perform their services for the Khandayats on ritual occasions such as life- 
cycle rituals (marriage, birth, death ceremonies). Most non-Brahmin castes 
are involved in at least some of these ritual occasions. Obviously, the 
Barber and the Dhoba participate, but so do the Herdsmen (Gauda) who 
carry the palanquin at weddings, the Blacksmiths and the Carpenters who 
produce certain religious paraphernalia, the Pano Drumbeaters, etc. When 
this relation is the only service—prestation relation between the Khandayat 
and the service caste household, the relation is looked upon as a temporary 
saanta-sevaka (master—servant) relationship, lasting only for the actual 
duration of the service itself. I will return to this relation a little later. 

A permanent saanta—sevaka relationship only exists between the Khan- 

-dayats and the Barikos (Barbers), Dhobas (Washermen), and Vishwakarmas 
(Blacksmiths and Carpenters), and, in a few places, also the Kumhars 
(Potters).” Apart from the above services at ritual occasions, each house- 
hold of these service castes has been bound to perform its everyday 
services for the same specific group of khandayat households for gener- 
ations. 

In return for their everyday services, the service caste households receive 
two types of prestations. The main prestation is the annual fixed grain 
payment, the bartana (‘yearly payment’). All households receiving bartana 
are considered permanent sevakas, and the relation between them and the 
Khandayats is a permanent saanta-sevaka relation.” Households from 
other castes working within other in-kind arrangements or on a daily cash 
payment basis are not looked upon as permanent sevakas. Bartana is 


2 The service castes of the fieldwork areas not working within permanent saanta—sevaka 
relations are: Achari (Goldsmiths); Bauri and Tanti (Weavers); Gudia (Confectioners); Hadi 
and Pano (Basket-makers); Teli (Oilpressers); Mali (Flonsts); Keuta (Fishermen); Kondera 
(Fishermen); and Gauda (Herdsmen). 

D In the villages, the terms ‘permanent’ and ‘temporary’ sevakas are not used; the 
distinction is made contextually. 
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looked upon as pauna, a ‘fixed payment according to traditional right’. 
Thus, the sevakas have a right to receive bartana and the farmers an 
obligation to give it. 

The actual giving of bartana is done without any religious rituals. It takes 
place after the harvest, when the threshing has been done. The sevaka goes 
to the house or the threshing ground of the farmer. He brings a bag or a 
piece of cloth. The farmer measures out the amount of grain to be given in 
a measuring pot, and pours it into the cloth, which is usually spread out on 
the ground. Thus, there is no actual splitting of the grain heap into shares, 
and no specific point in the post-harvesting process when the bartana has to 
be given. 

Apart from the grain payment, a permanent sevaka also has a somewhat 
different right to receive an amount of the other crops grown by the 
farmers he caters for: vegetables, mung, groundnut, jute, etc. This right is 
not looked upon as pauna, but as depending on the ‘sweet will’ or bene- 
volence of the farmer. The sevaka only gets the vegetables if he goes to the 
fields of the farmer when the farmer harvests them. Very seldom does the 
farmer call him to give him vegetables. 

Again, the actual giving is done without any religious rituals, but the 
dominance relation is more direct than that concerning bartana. It is an 
outright non-reciprocated gift-giving, emphasising the superiority of the 
farmer, and therefore resented by the more wealthy and the more educated 
sevakas. ‘To go to the farmers asking for vegetables, jute, etc., is like 
begging. Why put yourself in that situation?’ (Vishwakarma, Kendrapara 
block). 

Concerning the bartana the sevakas complain that even though it is their 
right to receive bartana, the farmers make it look as if it is given through 
their benevolence. For example, the farmers may try to bargain over the 
amount, using arguments such as that there had been less work that year, 
so the payment should be less. They may also try to give low quality paddy, 
or postpone the transaction several times, asking the sevaka to wait till 
another day. 

The Khandayats, on the other hand, emphasise that the saanta—sevaka 
relation knits the two parties together. This closeness shows in their use of 
possessives like ‘our Barber’, ‘my own carpenter’, etc. Common Khandayat 
comments emphasising this special relation to their sevakas are: 


We are in need of the sevakas’ services and they are in need of what we 
give them to maintain their livelihood (Khandayat, Kendrapara block). 


We give bartana to the service castes we are in need of.The Scheduled 
Castes [agricultural servants/workers] are not needed in the same way 
and do not, therefore, get pauna (Khandayat, Kendrapara block). 


However, ultimately the saanta—sevaka relation rests on the power of the 
dominant caste to maintain it, a fact acknowledged by both parties: 
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If the service castes do not perform their traditional duties, they will be 
boycotted or attacked (Khandayat, Kendrapara block). 


In the . . . area, the Vishwakarmas are stronger in number. Therefore, 
it is easier for them to leave bartana relations (Vishwakarma, Kend- 
rapara block). 


Thus, inherent in the ‘close relationship’ between the saantas and the 
sevakas is a strong relation of temporal dominance. 

In spite of this, bartana relations are in decline, particularly in respect to 
the Potters, Blacksmiths and Carpenters. Further, the everyday pollution- 
removing services of the Dhobas and Barbers are now, in some areas, 
organised as market relations, signalling the purely temporal nature of all 
bartana relations.“ 

The permanent saanta-sevaka relations are, in these cases, replaced by 
more selective, temporary relations, emphasising a few important rituals 
and prestations. Dhobas, Barikos, Blacksmiths and Carpenters working 
outside the bartana system are still expected to fulfil their duties concern- 
ing the farmers’ occasional religious ceremonies. When they are to perform 
these services, the relation between them and the farmers will be looked 
upon as a temporary saanta-sevaka relationship, lasting only for the duration 
of the service. Likewise, as already mentioned, the service castes who are 
never involved in bartana relations are also looked upon as temporary 
sevakas during their performance of services at life-cycle rituals. This is 
perceived to be essential if the rituals are to be performed in keeping with 
religious tradition. 

The prestations given in return for the services at ritual occasions, both 
to the temporary and to the permanent sevakas, consist of uncooked rice 
and vegetables, but may also include a dhoti, a towel, etc. The prestations 
are given after the performance of the rituals, and not as part of them. 

The sevakas themselves have no single term for these prestations. They 
are seen as being related both to pauna (‘given according to traditional 
right’), since the lower limit of what is given to them is decided by the 
wealth of the farmer calculated according to how many pairs of bullocks he 
owns, and to the ‘sweet will’ of the farmer: the actual amount given by the 
farmer might be much more than that fixed by the lower limit. 

Some of the above characteristics are known from other studies. It is 
commonly accepted that the yearly (sometimes half-yearly) grain prestation 
to the service caste households is an explicit payment. It is rarer to 
exclusively link the everyday services of the servicing castes to this prest- 
ation. Thereby, the villages explicitly distinguish between this and the 
relation derived from their services on ritual occasions.and the related 
prestations. 


4 For an analysis of present developments in the saanta—sevaka relations, see Lerche 
(1992). 
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necessity for the dominant caste, as they enable them to get life-cycle 
rituals performed in the proper way. The services are always performed by 
the Khandayat household’s sevakas. The services at ritual occasions and 
the saanta-sevaka relation are so inextricably linked that if there is no 
permanent saanta-sevaka relation between the Khandayat household and 
the service caste households, a temporary saanta—sevaka relation is seen as 
being in force while, and only while, the service caste households are 
performing their services. 

The Khandayat-service caste relations centred around the life-cycle 
rituals are not dana relations; and this is where the coastal Orissa relations 
differ most from the Pahansu relations (but not from the relations described 
by Parry in Kangra). Instead, in coastal Orissa, the life-cycle ritual relation 
is the one where the Khandayats’ temporal dominance over the service 
group is emphasised most clearly. In this relation the prestations given to 
the service groups have no absolute relation to the monetary value of the 
service rendered, as the value of the prestation is primarily linked to the 
social and economic standing of the giver. Generally, the prestation strength- 
ens the status of the giver, and lowers the status of the receiver. 

Some service caste households are nevertheless eager to perform the 
service related to ritual occasions, as the prestations given in return are 
quite substantial. However, most resent this exchange relation. Therefore, 
several castes have tried to stop the performance of some of these services. 
For example, in some places, the Barbers have stopped shaving dead 
bodies before cremation, bringing the message of death to the deceased 
saanta’s family, and washing the saanta’s guests’ (affines) feet at marriage. 

The service castes’ resentment, and the importance the farmers attach to 
at least some of the services relating to ritual occasions, are demonstrated 
in the following two examples: 

In the mid-1970s, the Gaudas of the Kendrapara area decided to stop 
carrying the groom in a palanquin at Khandayat weddings as they found 
this too degrading. The Khandayats decided to coerce them back to their 
duties and attacked the Gauda hamlet. However, the Gaudas succeeded in 
driving the Khandayats back. Thereafter, it was accepted that the Gaudas 
of this hamlet would no longer carry the palanquin. But the Gaudas living 
outside this hamlet were not in a position to defend themselves and had to 
return to palanquin duty. 

Some twenty-five years ago, the Pano Drumbeaters of the Kendrapara 
area felt that they should be allowed to eat together with the guests at the 
weddings where they were engaged for drum-beating. As the Khandayats 
did not agree to this, they boycotted the drum-beating. However, the 
Khandayats in return refused to engage them as agricultural labourers. In 
the end, the Drumbeaters gave up and returned to the degrading work. 

Rounding off the description of the Khandayat-service caste exchange 
relations, it should be mentioned that a number of occasional prestations 
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exist, apart from the ones described above. Even though they add to the 
understanding of the relations between the farmers and the service castes, 
they are not vital in the present context.” 


Khandayat-agricultural servant exchange relations 


In addition to the farmer—Brahmin and the farmer-service caste relations, 
the farmer—agricultural servant relation is most often seen as the third and 
last prop of the jajmani system. In coastal Orissa, agricultural servants are 
called kalia (from hali, plough; ‘ploughman’). The farmer—halia exchange 
relation is different from the exchange relations between the farmers and 
the service castes, and a halia is considered to be altogether different from 
a sevaka. 

The halia works only for one farmer, and is bonded for as long as the 
relation lasts. The kalias of coastal Orissa are most often Untouchables, 
commonly (but not exclusively) belonging to the Pano caste. However, 
some of the Aalias are young Khandayats, only working for a year or two to 
earn some money for their households. The Untouchable halias most often 
work for the same farmer for a lifetime, even though they are traditionally, 
in principle, engaged on a yearly (oral) contractual basis. 

The kalia is bound to work for his farmer every day of the year in 
agriculture, at the house or elsewhere. In return he gets either a small piece 


15 In some situations, prestations may be given by the saanta to the sevaka, emphasising the 
close relation between them, as well as the superiority of the saanta. These prestations are 
also given to households from the service castes who have a close working relationship with a 
farmer household without participating in bartana relations. For example, the Barber may 
receive a small prestation at Durga Puja, provided he comes to his saanta and holds his mirror 
up in front of him; and the Carpenter may receive an inauguration prestation when he starts 
up his work after Vishwakarma Puja. These prestations are said to be given to ‘show respect’ 
for the sevakas’ caste-specific crafts. Thereby they display similarities to the manryam prest- 
ation given ‘in recognition of the special characteristics by virtue of which the [caste-specific] 
expert becomes able to fulfil his function’, reported on by Good from Tamil Nadu (1982: 25). 
However, these service—prestation relations are not common any more 1n the coastal Orissa 
fieldwork area; only a few of the wealthy farming households continue them. 

At other festivals, for example those related to the agricultural year, death anniversaries 
and other life-cycle events, the Khandayat household may give sweets and prasad to their 
neighbours and sevakas. However, in coastal Orissa, the clean castes often live together in the 
same hamlets; and when given sweets, etc., they are looked upon as neighbours, not as 
sevakas, 

The ‘neighbour’ status of the sevekas ın these situations is emphasised by the fact that 
whereas the Khandayats stress that they cannot receive any eatables from their sevakas, they 
accept sweets from their Vishwakarma neighbours who are also their sevakas, just as they 
would accept sweets from other neighbouring clean caste households of the hamlet. Sweets, 
etc., are never accepted from the other service castes, who are all ‘unclean’ castes. 

The prestations given in the hamlets at these occasions are not looked upon as dana, 
dakshina or bartana. They do not have any specific name, but the giving emphasises the close 
relanonship between the giver and the receiver. 
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of land to till, as well as food, or he gets a yearly sum of money plus food. 
In the first case, hé usually lives in his own house; in the second, he lives 
with his master. When the contract is terminated, he has to return the land 
to the farmer. Generally, he does not receive other prestations or render 
other services. He ‘belongs’ to his farmer’s household as long as he serves 
there. 

The farmer—halia relation is purely concerned with non-ritual services, 
and is a strong, temporal dominance relation. There is no major difference 
between the organisation of the halia relation in coastal Orissa and else- 
where in India. It is a puzzle as to how such a relation can be incorporated 
into Wiser’s jajmani system. Whereas the farmer—Brahmin and the farmer- 
service caste relations are expected to last for generations, the farmer— 
halia relation might be terminated after a year. Whereas the Brahmin 
purohit and the service caste household work for a group of households 
(twenty to 100 Khandayats in the coastal Orissa fieldwork area), the kalia 
works for one farmer household only. Whereas the status of the service 
castes may be low, the halia is often likened to a dependent child with no 
free will. Moreover, the halias have no role on ritual occasions. Even 
though the Drumbeaters at ritual occasions are from the Pano caste, as are 
the halias, they perform the drum-beating in their position as Panos, not as 
halias, and today at least, none of the persons who do the drum-beating are 
working as halias. 

The halia relations have historically been an important patron-client 
relation, particularly as many high castes were ‘banned’ from ploughing 
themselves. But so has, for example, the landowner-tenant relation, which 
has never been included in the jajmani system. 


Exchange relations: Summary 


It is now clear, I hope, that the exchange relations between the dominant 
caste and the other castes are, in coastal Orissa, organised according to a 
number of fixed principles, establishing distinctively different relations 
between (i) Khandayats and Brahmins, (ii) Khandayats and service castes, 
and (iii) Khandayats and agricultural servants, respectively. 

These relations differ in a number of ways from the idealised jajmani 
system. Obviously, a single organising jajmani principle does not exist, be 
it ideological or socio-economic. The ritual dominance is only prevalent in 
the Khandayat—Brahmin relation, and that only in relatively few contexts. 
The Khandayat-service caste exchange relations are of a purely temporal 
character, even though some important exchanges take place in the context 
of ritual occasions; and the Aalias are positioned in a strong, purely tem- 
poral dominance relation. Moreover, relatively few castes are involved in 
the relations; and services and prestations rendered within the different 
strands of the relations are less all-encompassing. 
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Opposed to this, Dumont sees the ‘jajman? relations as based on the 
pure-impure hierarchical principle. This is plainly not the case for the 
exchange relations in Orissa, where the dominant caste’s dana-giving to the 
purohits, at least contextually, reverses the pure-impure based Brahminical 
dominance. 

Neither can Raheja’s bi-polar theory, which sees the dana-based ritual 
centrality of the dominant caste and the Brahmin-centred Dumontian 
hierarchy as the two poles of inter-caste exchange relations, be fully 
supported by the coastal Orissa fieldwork data. It cannot account for the 
numerous different organising principles of different types of exchange 
relations here. However, since the Khandayat-service caste relations in 
coastal Orissa, like the relations described by Raheja, do centre around the 
exchange relations at ritual occasions, it could be argued that a dana-based 
ritual centrality might have developed from the present Khandayat- 
Brahmin dana relation if the Khandayats had had a more powerful, and the 
Brahmins a less powerful, position. But such an argument fails to differ- 
entiate the various types of kingly power. Raheja ignores the fact that the 
dominant caste is only one of several types of kingly power, most probably 
due to the special conditions of Pahansu, where the Gujar brotherhood’s 
powerful position has been undisputed for centuries (Raheja 1988: 5-9). 
Elsewhere, however, rajas, zamindars and landed castes have historically 
been competing power centres, and as I will now show from coastal Orissa, 
this leads to a different development of the exchange relations than the one 
expected by Raheja. 


Khandayats, petty zamindars and rajas 
in coastal Orissa 


The present-day dominant caste of coastal Orissa, the Khandayats, only 
rose to prominence after Independence. Before that, zamindars and rajas 
played an important role in village relations. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the Khandayats only constituted 14 
per cent of the population; but since then, practically all members of the 
somewhat lower cultivating caste, the Chasas, have been assimilated into 
the Khandayat caste (Dominion of India 1902; 1923: 244). According to 
the 1931 Census, the Khandayat and the Chasa castes together constituted 
30 per cent of the population (Dominion of India 1933; Lerche 1992: 197). 

The Khandayat caste were traditionally warriors-cum-farmers, who were 
granted tax-free land from the King in return for their warrior service. 
They thus owed their position to the King, and did not have a superior 
position in their own right.” 

* Or only some Khandayats had this positon (Government of Orissa 1977: 134-35; 


Mohanty 1990: 328). The Khandayats of today do their best to establish a link with the ideal 
of a distant warrior past. 
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During ‘the years under British rule (1803-1947), the land tax system 
introduced in coastal Orissa supported a similar relationship between the 
Khandayat caste as a whole, and the big zamindars and rajas. The land 
settlement of today’s four coastal districts followed the lines of the zamin- 
dari system, already introduced in Bengal, except for some interior tracts 
which were feudatory or princely states, as were most of interior Orissa. 
Generally, land rights, law enforcement, etc., at the local level were in the 
hands of the rajas and the big zamindars. In the villages, the land and the 
tax collection were often administered by residents with quasi-proprietary 
rights, such as being the descendants of the traditional village headmen. 
Such local intermediate tenure holders formed a middle stratum of the 
peasantry in most zamindari areas in Orissa in the 19th century. At the 
bottom of the landholding hierarchy, it was common even among ryots 
(cultivators) to sublet to so-called ‘under ryots’ (Jit 1984: 209; O’Malley 
1984: 211-13). 

The village headmen were in principle appointed by, and represented, 
the king. As such, they often had the power to evict or settle service caste 
households as village servants (Mahapatra 1976: 65). However, at the apex 
of the rural society were the rajas and the zamindars. Most of the rajas and 
big zamindars belonged to the Brahmin, Karan (Writers) and Khandayat 
castes. Each of these castes might have constituted around one quarter of 
the landowners. The Khandayats were mainly sub-proprietors and ryots, 
subordinated to the landlord.” No specific caste seems to have enjoyed a 
continuous central power position. Therefore, concerning the ideological 
and social background for the saanta-sevaka relations, it is more fruitful to 
look into the position of rajas, zamindars and village proprietors than to 
focus on the position of a specific caste. It is these power centres, and not 
the local farmers, that have been dominant for centuries in Orissa. 

The following discussion of the raja/zamindar-service caste relationship 
in coastal Orissa during colonial times relies on data from the in-depth 
fieldwork areas. Elderly men from the servicing castes were the main 
informants, together with elderly leaders of the farming communities. No 
contemporary written sources discuss the relationship with the service 
castes in colonial Orissa ‘at any length. 


7 To my knowledge, no comprehensive data concerning the caste of the landowners of Puri 
and Cuttack districts, or of the whole of landowners of coastal Orissa during British rule has 
been compiled. However, according to the Maddox settlement report, which covered the 
third district of coastal Orissa, Balasore, the Brahmins and the Karans together made up 
slightly less than half of the landowners, both during 1836—45 and 1890-1900. During the 
same period, the Khandayat landowners increased from 20 to 28 per cent of all landowners 
in Balasore district (Maddox 1900: 384). It is generally accepted that during the 19th 
century, most rajas and zamindars of coastal Orissa were Brahmins or Karans. See, for 
example, Mohanty (1990: 328). For a discussion of Census of India data, see Lerche (1992: 
197-99). 
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Of the four fieldwork blocks, Narsinghpur block was a princely state till 
Independence, ruled by the Narsinghpur raja. Krushnaprasad, Pipli and 
Kendrapara blocks were parts of the coastal Orissa districts of Cuttack and 
Puri, conquered by the British in 1803. During colonial times, Krushna- 
prasad was under the Parikud zamindar, locally known as the Parikud raja. 
Pipli block and most of Kendrapara block were dominated by zamindars 
and their village proprietors who, in the fieldwork areas, were termed 
‘local zamindars’ or ‘petty zamindars’. 

Under the British, in the fieldwork areas, the rajas, the zamindars and 
the petty zamindars were at the apex of the asymmetrical exchange relations. 
Their relationship to the service castes differed in a number of ways from 
the present Khandayat-service caste relationship. 

The big landlords were the undisputed masters (saantas), and the service 
groups their servants (sevakas); the terms saanta and sevaka were commonly 
used in this relationship. The sevakas had to work for the landlord when- 
ever he needed them, outside their particular trades as well. In return for 
their services, the sevakas of these areas received jagir land (a homestead 
plot and between a quarter of an acre and 4 acres to cultivate) which they 
could keep for generations, as they were supposed to serve the landlord for 
generations. The landlord saanta was expected to supply them with what 
was needed for their survival: clothes, vegetables, etc., and to support 
them if they were hit by catastrophes such as sudden death or natural 
calamities. The actual benevolence of the landlords, however, seems to 
have varied a great deal. 

In the Krushnaprasad area, the Parikud raja is said to have employed 
thirty to forty Vishwakarmas (Blacksmiths and Carpenters) who all received 
jagir land. The Vishwakarmas tell how the old raja gave titles, seats in the 
court and special land grants to those of the Carpenters and Blacksmiths 
whose work he liked. 

The Narsinghpur raja on the other hand, did not display any benevolence 
according to the villagers. He had a huge network of service caste people 
working for him. Apart from those who served him in their caste occupa- 
tions, local informants recalled that many had additional relations with the 
court: The Vishwakarma carpenters built the huge cart for the yearly Rath 
Yatra festival in honour of Lord Jagannath. The Dhobas helped them 
regarding the simpler work. Moreover, the Dhobas had to supply wood for 
the raja’s camp if he camped in their area. The Barbers cut vegetables for 
the raja for one week every year. They also served as messengers for the 
royal family. The Gudias (Confectioners) did compulsory work for the raja 
at festivals, making sweets. And the Keutas (Fishermen) arranged the 
practical aspects of a yearly boat procession of one of the local Gods, as 
well as the raja’s annual visit to the Puri Jagannath temple by boat. 
Generally, they got jagir land in return. Similar services—jagir relations 
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between rulers and a large number of service castes are said to have existed 
in other former raja areas of coastal Orissa (Government of Orissa 1977: 
399). 

The other fieldwork areas were dominated by petty zamindars, who did 
not have the means nor the standing to project their position in the same 
way that the rajas did. Thus, in the Kendrapara area, only one, or some- 
times two, households from each of the four main service castes got jagir 
land from the petty zamindars in return for their traditional services. In this 
area, the former main petty zamindar was known for generally not fulfilling 
what was seen as his patronly duties, except in one case long after he had 
lost his position as'landlord. During a cyclone in 1981, he personally went 
around and made sure that everyone who was in need of it got shelter and 
refuge in his safe house, and helped in the rebuilding of houses in the 
village afterwards. The villagers’ point of view was that he had finally 
fulfilled the duties related to his (former) status. 

In all the in-depth fieldwork areas, relations with village and temple 
servants were also built upon a service—land right exchange relation with 
the landlord. Moreover, the landlords played an important role as owners 
or protectors of major temples and festivals. The Narsinghpur raja was the 
head of the local Jagannath temple and the local major Jagannath festival 
(the Rath Yatra). The Parikud raja in Krushnaprasad was the protector of 
a regionally important shrine; and the major temple of the Kendrapara 
area was owned by some of the local petty zamindars. The Parikud raja 
also held caste court meetings at his palace, attended by, among others, the 
headmen of each caste. 

Besides serving the landlord, the sevakas also served the Khandayats as 
well as each other, and got bartana, etc., in return. Generally, in the 
fieldwork areas, the same groups as today were involved in these relations.” 

Independence changed the social and ideological status quo in Orissa. In 
the process of the restructuring of the social fabric after 1947, the Karan 
and Brahmin castes managed to appropriate political power at the state 
level. The Khandayats emerged as the dominant caste at the village level 
(Baral and Mahapatra 1988: 191; Mohanty 1990: 351). Rajas and zamindars 


18 Members of other service castes who performed services for the whole village, such as 
Drumbeaters, Messengers, Village Watchmen and Festival Cooks, got bethi land from the 
landlord. Bethi land has the same characteristics as jagir land, but is given for village services 
only. 

Brahmins and some non-Brahmins were generally involved in religious services connected 
to the village temple, the village goddess, etc. They commonly received ‘debottar’ land, i.e., 
tax- and rent-free temple land, for their services. The temples were often owned or donated 
by the landlords. 

19 In his account from the turn of the century, O’Malley also mentions the astrologer as a 
receiver of grain prestations (1984: 174). 
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were abolished, and so the saanta—sevaka relation effectively lost its undis- 
puted pre-eminence, and exchange relations in general became less hier- 
archical. Most of the sevakas who enjoyed jagir land could keep it without 
continuing to perform their services for the old landlords,” as the landlords 
had lost political clout. They had also lost their local landholdings, or at 
least, had had them reduced considerably, and therefore also no longer 
required the same amount of service. 

However, in several places in the raja fieldwork areas, sevakas also 
broke off bartana relations with the farmers after the abolition of the rajas. 
A survey of bartana relations between the farmers and the Vishwakarmas 
(Blacksmiths and Carpenters) in all gram panchayats of the four blocks 
conducted during the fieldwork showed that this had happened in one- 
third of the gram panchayats in the former Narsinghpur princely state, and 
also in one-third of the gram panchayats formerly under the Parikud raja in 
Krushnaprasad block. The sevakas here regarded bartana as inextricably 
linked to the old system of the saanta—sevaka relations to the rajas.” 

Likewise signalling the superior position of jagir relations with the 
landlords compared to bartana relations with the farmers, bartana relations 
with farmers have not existed within living memory in those parts of the 
fieldwork areas where the dominance of the rajas was strongest, i.e., 
where the jagir relations were of great importance. In one quarter of 
Krushnaprasad block, the Vishwakarmas had ‘never’ had bartana relations 
with the farmers. Contrary to this, in Pipli and Kendrapara blocks, which 
were both dominated by petty zamindars, bartana relations had been 
common in all gram panchayats (Lerche 1992: 143). 

Old service caste members state that they became ‘free men’ with the 
zamindari abolition, and nowadays they all strongly resent being called 
sevaka by the farmers—which the farmers also do not do openly; the rajas, 
not the farmers, were the saantas par excellence. 

However, positing that today’s saanta—-sevaka relations are a residue of 
the pre-Independence relations, centred around the previous rural power 
centres, raises new questions. Were they at their core secular relations, or 
did they signify the ‘ritual dominance’ of the rajas? I would say, neither. 
Ritual dominance and dana-giving are not a comprehensive substitute for 
the Dumontian concept of the secular king. The literature on kingship of 
the last decade, not only that of ethnohistorians such as Dirks (1987) or 
Inden (1990) but also of scholars close to the French structural (Dumontian} 
tradition, view the King’s position in a more nuanced way. Thus, Biardeau 
and Fuller see the King as transcending the human divine divide through 


2 The same applied to bethi landholders. 

2 This move away from bartana relations was mainly confined to the Blacksmiths and the 
Carpenters who, as elsewhere, have looser ties with their employees than Barbers and 
Washermen (see, for example, Parry [1979: 79-83]}. However, in a few places in the 
fieldwork areas, the relations with Barbers and Washermen had also broken down. 
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his position as upholder of the social and cosmic order, and as the prime 
protector of the sacrifice (Biardeau 1989: 13-14, 20-21; Fuller 1992: 
106-07). Thereby they allot to the King a contextually specific structural 
position. But, as opposed to Dirks, for example, this is done without 
breaking away from the axiom of the general pre-eminence of the Brahmins 
(Fuller 1992: 225). These important differences notwithstanding, what is 
significant here is that the transcendent aspect of Hindu kingship has been 
accepted in most of the post-Dumontian literature. 

Seen in this light, there is no reason why, in coastal Orissa, the saanta— 
sevaka relations or dana relations should be the constituting elements of a 
divinely rooted position of the rajas. Their claim to divinity was more likely 
to be sanctioned by the extent to which they adhered to the more general 
principles of Hindu kingship than by any single exchange relation.” It was 
presumably as upholders of the social order, linked to the divine order, by 
their protecting and donating to temples, by organising major festivals, by 
convening caste courts, etc., that the dominance of the rajas was structurally 
institutionalised. The saanta—sevaka relations were a minor part of this. 
The dual position of the rajas as earthly kings and divine beings did not 
hinge on the saanta—sevaka relation; but it does reflect, even in its termino- 
logy (‘sevaka’: servant, worshipper), the transcendent position of the raja. 

It was therefore only logical that the Khandayats did not take over the 
old position and obligations of the landlords in coastal Orissa. They were 
not able to fill the ideological vacuum left by the abolition of the zamindars 
and rajas. As.I will argue, there was no divine reason why the Khandayats 
should dominate village life. Unlike, for example, the Gujars of Pahansu, 
the Khandayats have not had the continuous central position necessary to 
achieve ideological hegemony, to transform their dominant position into a 
religious principle, and to obtain the other groups’ acceptance of this. 
Therefore, the top of the secular and divine power pyramid in coastal 
Orissa was sliced off after Independence. The saanta—sevaka relations lost 
their undisputed pre-eminence, and thereby their divine reason for being. 
Where saanta-sevaka relations continued to exist, they acquired a more 
secular nature than they had presumably had before. 


Coastal Orissa, Pahansu and India 


The ‘coastal Orissa’ and the ‘Pahansu’ cases are examples of two differently 
organised sets of inter-caste exchange relations. I have argued that the bi- 
polar dominant caste~Brahmin model suggested by Raheja should be 
discarded in favour of a triangular model, emphasising the development of 
the configuration of the three centres: (i) Brahminical power (i) kingly 


2 This avenue, on the other hand, was most likely closed to the more diffuse, less powerful 
entities such as a dominant caste group. 
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power represented by the overlords, and (di) kingly-power at the village 
level, most often represented by the dominant caste. 

Within this model, the uni-centred relations of Pahansu described by 
Raheja, represent one extreme. The dana relations of Pahansu have their 
background in the total hegemony of the local dominant caste, both vis-a- 
vis the Brahmins and in relation to other kingly power centres. In coastal 
Orissa, on the other hand, dana is only of importance for the dominant 
caste—Brahmin relation. The relations between the dominant caste and the 
service castes are here best understood against the background of the 
existence of different kinds of kingly power: the historical dominance of 
the rajas and the zamindars over the Khandayats. 

It is in its application on an all-India level that the triangular model 
shows its strength. The argument put forward by the model on the all-India 
level is that it is as much regional differences in the historical positions of 
the supra-local rural elites as it is differences in the King-Brahmin relations 
that lie behind the considerable regional differences in the exchange rela- 
tions between farming castes, Brahmins, service castes and agricultural 
servants. Hence, an analysis of the regional differences in the inter-caste 
relations concerned must take its point of departure in an analysis of the 
historical development of the dominant power constellations of the different 
regions. Such analyses are, however, beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

Nevertheless, a first approximation of such an analysis of regional differ- 
ences in exchange relations can be based on the regional pattern of the 
British land tax system. To do justice to the debate on the colonial 
settlements is impossible here. I will therefore limit myself to the one 
point: that the British land tax system was, among other things, influenced 
by regional differences in the pre-colonial social structure (Bayly 1987: 
13-32, 64-68). Thus, in as much as one can generalise, regional differences 
in taxation systems were not only part of what shaped the colonial social 
set-up, but also reflected the specific pre-British power structures (Stein 
1992: 21-25).” 

The major differences within the British land tax system, and within the 
preceding social structure, were between zamindari, ryotwari and bhai- 
achara areas. According to Stokes, zamindari power was only possible in 
areas with secure agriculture and a high population pressure, as in Bengal 
and eastern UP (Stokes 1978a: 61). In most of south India, and in western 
UP, this was not the case. In western UP, the bhaiachara (brotherhood) 
stricture of the Jat communities (and of the Gujar communities described 
by Raheja) kept a stratificatory development at bay; the peasant community 


* Taking the land tax systems as indicators of the power structures does not limit the 
historical perspectives to the colonial period. Thus Fuller, in 1977, stretched his point too far 
when he argued that there was a virtual gulf between pre-British traditional India and ‘British 
India’ (Fuller 1977; for a critique of this point of view, see also Fuller (1989: 51-57]). 
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survived (Stokes 1978a: 58; 1978c: 236-38). But in south India, the less 
prosperous situation combined with the ryotwari tax system introduced 
here led to a social structure where the state and the village headman were 
the major players (Stokes 1978a: 47). 

Each of the land tax systems mentioned—and thereby the power structures 
which they reflected and formed—can be connected to a specific type of 
exchange relation with the service castes. This article has earlier touched 
upon the brotherhood and the zamindari relations. Differing from these, in 
the south, the exchange relations were seldom organised as relations 
between farming caste households—or rajas—and service caste households. 
Instead they were, as mentioned earlier, organised as relations between’ 
the village as such and clans or lineages of service castes, etc. (Fuller 1989: 
36-39). This can be construed as being a consequence of the direct state— 
village headman relation which was part of the ryotwari system, as well as 
of the fact that the common land (wasteland) in the ryotwari system was 
owned by the state. (In the zamindari areas, common land was owned by 
the landlords, and in the bhaiachara areas by the [often Jat and Gujar] 
brotherhoods: [Caldwell 1991: 89].) In the ryotwari south, tax-free land 
grants were most widespread, and here most, if not all, service caste clans 
were given land by the village headman for their services. Besides this they 
also received an annual grain payment from the farmers. In return, the 
service caste households given land had to serve the village as well as 
government officials passing through. 

In other words, in the south, the land-service relationship was between 
the village and government officials on the one hand, and the service caste 
clans given land on the other (Caldwell 1991: 61-68). Thus, the exchange 
relations here are essentially shaped by the importance of two power 
centres, the state and the village headman. Opposed to this, Pahansu of 
north-western UP is a bhaiachara settlement, where the hegemony of the 
Gujar brotherhood has been very strong. No supra-local power centres 
have counterbalanced the power of the dominant caste, and this is, as 
Raheja implies, a major condition for the importance of dana-giving from 
all Gujar households (Raheja 1988: 28). In the zamindari areas of coastal 
Orissa, a third constitution of different types of local and supra-local kingly 
power and Brahminical power is formed. 

The ‘jajmani system’ category has survived the death of its root paradigm, 
the ‘self-contained village republic’, primarily because it has been able to 
serve many masters. This does not, however, compensate for the fact that 
it is a category which clubs together several different types of relations; 
relations which are locally perceived as being different to each other, 
theoretically are of different substance, and historically and regionally are 
of different origin. 

The dismantling of the ‘jajmani system’ has thus led me to suggest a 
triangular model for the understanding of the concerned inter-caste exchange 
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relations. This ultimately also eliminates the village republics in the struc- 
tural analysis. With this model, it seems possible to understand the region- 
ally and historically different patterns of exchange relations centred around 
the regionally important power centres. These relations, and their diversity, 
are grounded as much in the historical development of the organisation of 
the local and supra-local land rights as in the development of the Brahmin- 
dominant farming caste relationship. 
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Discussion 


Critique of the comparative method and 
the challenges of a transnational world 


Ananta Girt 


We may compare Confucianism and Aristotelianism from a Confucian 
standpoint, or from an Aristotelian; or may compare both or either with 
some third, different, equally incompatible and incommensurable stand- 
point, such as that of Buddhism or of Kantianism, but we cannot find 
any legitimate standing ground outside the context of points of view. 
And when we have undertaken comparative study in a manner which 
recognizes this, we shall soon find that our task is not so much that of 
comparing Confucian comparisons of Confucianism and Aristotelianism 
with Aristotelian comparisons of Confucianism and Aristotelianism. 
The key to comparative studies is the comparison of comparisons. 

— Alisdair MacIntyre (1991: 121). 


The problem of verification is not simply fraught with relativism, it is 
also one that could be resolved by resorting to an alternative form of 
comparative inquiry. In such an inquiry, national society is not the 
analytical point of departure, even though it may be a unit of obser- 
vation of social processes that transcend national boundaries. Given 
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contemporary global realities, the ability to understand ‘national society’ as 
an ongoing historical entity, rather than a natural end (or arrival) in 
social evolution, is at a premium. An appropriate comparative method 
would therefore not assume its unit of analysis a priori, and would 
attempt to situate social processes (including state formation) within a 
broader historical moment or conjuncture. 

— Phillip McMichael (1992: 358). 


I 
The problem 


The comparative method and the comparative project in the social sciences 
have been the subject of much debate and discussion, critique and counter- 
critique over the last several decades. Scholars participating in this debate 
not only launch a frontal attack on the conventional comparative method, 
but also strive to reformulate it in the light of contemporary transformations 
in self, culture and society. While scholars from the advanced societies are 
more concerned with the question of reformulating and redesigning the 
comparative method so as to enable us to make sense of our contemporary 
human condition, local and global, commentators from the developing 
societies spend much time in showing us the violence that the wholesale 
comparison of civilisations has done to the understanding of reality, Western 
and non-Western, modem and traditional (Appadurai 1989; Badie 1992; 
Béteille 1979; Kohn 1989b; Nader 1989; Oyen 1990a). These critics from 
the developing countries have tried to demolish the myth surrounding 
comparative sociology, bringing to the fore its inherent ethnocentrism. We 
can take the recent debate on the use and abuse of the comparative method 
in Indian studies as an illustrative case. This debate has involved two 
thoughtful social theorists of our times, André Béteille and Louis Dumont. 

In several of his papers, the first on the subject presented in 1966 and 
published in 1969,' Béteille has taken issue with what he calls the ‘distinctive 
feature’ approach in the comparative sociology of India formulated by 
Western scholars and prominent in the writings of Dumont. Béteille criti- 
cises the comparative method of the kind provided by Dumont and pleads 
for sensitivity to both similarities and differences, structure and history, in 
our pursuit of a genuine and benign comparative project. As Béteille 
writes (1987b: 675): 


Dumont’s comparative method is severely constrained by the symmetry 
of his own construction. By conscious choice that method assigns priority 
to contrast over comparison, to difference over similarity, and to dis- 
continuity over continuity. It deals with the varieties of societies not as 


' In fact, Béteille’s paper was first presented at a seminar in Pans hosted by Dumont. 
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they actually exist but in so far as they exemplify certain constellations 
of value in their pure form. From the viewpoint of this method not all 
societies are of the same value: societies are valorized in the very acts of 
comparison and contrast. 


In this paper, an attempt has been made to understand the contemporary 
predicament of the comparative method through critical study of the 
critique presented by Béteille and the debate between Dumont and Béteille 
that this critique has led to. At the same time, the paper also aims to go 
beyond the current critique and the anti-critique to design a reformulated 
comparative method that would enable us to understand the interplay of 
identity and difference in our contemporary world. The paper presents a 
portrait of our present-day world as a transnational world, and looks at 
several contemporary attempts at reformulating the comparative method 
in line with the challenges of a transnational world. 


I 
Critique of the comparative method: 
The case of André Béteille 


The comparative method has provided an important and consistent orien- 
tation to Béteille’s work in sociology and anthropology over the last three 
decades (Béteille 1991). Béteille has not only been engaged in a critique of 
the comparative method, but has also consistently used this method as a 
tool of ‘critical understanding’ (Molund 1991). In this regard, it is not true 
that Béteille’s criticism of the comparative method eschews it totally in 
favour of a ‘transcultural’ one, as Dumont suggests.’ 

Béteille’s criticism of the comparative method can be traced back to his 
1966 paper, entitled ‘Politics of non-antagonistic strata’ (Béteille 1969). 
This paper, though not explicitly a criticism of the comparative method, 
contains many important arguments which have been developed into more 
sophisticated forms in later years. Here Béteille makes a general argument 
about the interrelationship between value and power, ideas and interests in 
the dynamics and study of the social structure. As he wrote: ‘. . . the role 
of values themselves can never be fully assessed unless we study them in 
their continuous interaction with interests’ (ibid.: 30). For Béteille, one- 
sided accentuation of contrastive types in conventional comparative socio- 
logy has been made possible by the one-sided accentuation of values in 
one’s sociological framework, without relating these values to the dynamics of 
power in society. In this paper, Béteille also illumines the discussion on 
caste as essentially non-conflictual by invoking the Soviet discussion on 


2 This ıs how Dumont characterises Béteille’s criticism of the comparative method. See 
Dumont (1987). 
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‘non-antagonistic’ strata. Iliumining the comparison between two categories 
by invoking the character and process of a tertiary phenomenon is char- 
acteristic of Béteille’s method and is most prominent in his recent comparison 
between caste and race (Béteille 1990b). 

Much of Béteille’s critical reflection on the comparative method has 
been born out of his debate with Dumont, though it is not confined to him. 
One of the earliest systematic efforts in this regard is Béteille’s Kingsley 
Martin Memorial Lecture at Cambridge, entitled ‘Homo Hierarchicus, 
Homo Equalis’ (Béteille 1979). Here Béteille takes Dumont to task for the 
typological construction of India and the West as ‘homo hierarchicus’ and 
‘homo equalis’ and the comparison between them as essences and unchang- 
ing structures. Criticising Dumont’s characterisation of India as ‘homo 
hierarchicus’, Béteille argues that hierarchy is more a theological than a 
sociological notion. Hierarchy as a value should not be given a sacrosanct 
place in the study of Indian society any more than “The Great Chain of 
Being’ can be a defining feature of Western society. Hierarchy is not an 
essential characteristic of traditional India; it existed in pre-capitalist Europe 
as well. Béteille presents the arguments of both Marx and Tocqueville to 
support his own arguments. Even though Tocqueville provides the intel- 
lectual heritage to Dumont’s comparative sociology, Béteille argues that 
Dumont lacks Tocqueville’s historical sensitivity when he reformulates his 
contrast between aristocracy and democracy as a contrast between hierarchy 
and equality. Thus: 


Dumont makes it quite plain that there was a historical break in Western 
society which led to the replacement of holism and hierarchy by indi- 
vidualism and equality . . . . [But] having served its purpose in introduc- 
ing the argument, traditional society in the West disappears from view 
in the rest of Dumont’s discussion on Homo Hierarchicus . . . . One is 
left wondering why the contrast with which the argument began, between 
the old and the new orders of Western society—de Tocqueville’s con- 
trast—is never taken up again at the end (Béteille 1979: 541, 542). 


Why is this so? Béteille argues that this is because ‘the thesis about Homo 
Hierarchicus has . . . another implication as well. This is that homo hier- 
archicus is not only single-minded in his attachment to inequality but also 
deeply resistant to change’ (Béteille 1979: 531). For Béteille, this is an act 
of ‘prejudice’.’ In this context, Béteille “would like to see a serious com- 
parison made between the traditional West and traditional India’ (ibid. 
542). Despite his work on comparative history,‘ Béteille has not provided 


> Here we must note that Béteille begins bis cnticisms of ‘homo hierarchicus’ with the 
following lines: ‘The principal! obstacle to its growth [1.e , the comparative method] is, in my 
opimon, neither lack of wits nor lack of words: it ts prejudice’ (Béteille 1979: 529). 

‘ I read Béteille’s paper, ‘Harmonic and disharmonic systems’ in Béteille (1983) as an 
example of his work in comparative history 
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us this intended comparison between traditional India and the traditional 
West. The reason is not simply that Béteille is a sociologist and not a 
historian. There is a deeper reason behind this silence. Béteille’s critique 
has been generated by the very structure of the position against which he is 
arguing. In ‘Homo hierarchicus, homo equalis’, Béteille provides us a 
critique of Dumont’s construction of tradition, while in ‘individualism and 
equality’ (1986), Béteille provides us a critique of Dumont’s construction 
of modernity. But in pursuing Dumont, Béteille ignores in his own work 
the vital question of comparison between traditions—the traditional India 
and the traditional West. Had Béteille’s critique not been generated by the 
structure of the argument set by Dumont, Béteille himself might have 
taken this up as a worthwhile project of inquiry and used it as a frame of 
criticism. 

In his critique of the comparative method, Béteille also criticises 
Dumont’s construction of modernity for ignoring the tension between 
ideology and practice and within ideology also between dissent and con- 
testation. Béteille tells us that he finds Nehru’s construction of modernity 
more insightful than the black and white contrast of Dumont (1979: 548). 
For Nehru, equality is characteristic of the spirit of modern times, even if 
denied everywhere in practice. In his ‘Individualism and equality’ (1986) 
Béteille deconstructs the categories of individualism and equality presented 
by Dumont as essential attributes of the modern world, delinks the essential 
symbiotic relationship constructed between them and locates their gene- 
alogy in historical transformations, recent and contemporary. He also 
shows us how these modern ideas have diffused to other societies and how 
we must be sensitive to this diffusion in our method and analysis. As 
Béteille argues: ‘Individualism, equality and their relationship have so far 
been discussed almost entirely within the context of Western culture. It is 
desirable to extend the discussion to cover not only the society in which 
these values were first clearly articulated but also others to which they have 
spread and in which they found some room for themselves’ (1986: 121). 
Thus he hopes to bring to bear a ‘comparative perspective on the subject’ 
(ibid.). 

In this same paper, Béteille also questions the view (that he attributes to 
Dumont) that individualism entails equality. He charges Dumont with 
ignoring the whole modern-Western experience of what, following Simmel, 
he calls ‘individualism of inequality’ (1986). For Simmel, who distinguishes 
between ‘individualism of equality’ and ‘individualism of inequality’, ‘indi- 
vidualism might lead to either an appreciation of human equality or a 
preoccupation with the inequality of man’ so that ‘the two kinds of indi- 
vidualism are historically related and products of the same social process’ 
(ibid.). According to Béteille, those who are votaries of individualism in 
the contemporary Western world are not champions of equality, but are 
ardent proponents of efficiency. Béteille also discusses here the ideas and 
positions of key contemporary interlocutors such as Hayek and Freeman 
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who either dismiss completely the very project of equality or are ‘deeply 
mistrustful of distributive equality’ (ibid.: 127). Béteille here also sensitises 
us to the crucial distinction between ‘equality as a right’ and ‘equality as a 
policy’. As he writes: ‘The concept of equality as understood today—and 
this is true both of the United States and India—incorporates a component 
of distributive equality, even at some cost to formal equality of opportunity. 
The principle of redress, which has become a part of equality as policy, is 
opposed by strong individualists . . .” (ibid.: 128). 

If equality has its strong opponents even in those who are the dogged 
proponents of individualism in the West, then it has also its ardent sup- 
porters in India even in those who may be valuationally typed as ‘homo 
hierarchicus’. Here Béteille refers not only to the architects of equality in 
20th century India such as Nehru and Ambedkar and the whole institution 
of the Constitution, but also to 19th century protagonists such as Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji. 

The critique of the comparative method that Béteille puts forward in 
‘Individualism and equality’ begins with the same general problem of the 
dialectic between value and power. In his response to Dumont, Béteille 
tells us: ‘Dumont accuses me of denying value itself because I refuse to 
accept his own construction of the hierarchy of values. I view the matter 
differently. For me something is a value for people only if they are 
prepared to forego some other thing to secure it’ (1987b: 673). Here 
Béteille presents Wertheim’s notion of ‘counter-point’ as an alternative to 
Dumont’s idea of hierarchy, which enables one to work through ‘the co- 
existence of divergent values without seeking necessarily to place them in a 
hierarchical arrangement’ (1990a: 2261). While in the hierarchical con- 
struction of values, ‘values arrange themselves according to their internal 
logic; in the construction of values as fields of contending forces and 
counter-points different and even incompatible values may be character- 
istically associated with different groups, classes, and categories in the 
same society’ (ibid.). 

Béteille’s excursus into these broader questions of social theory’ makes it 
clear that he also has an agenda of his own. This is evident in his two recent 
papers, “Some observations on the comparative method’ (1990a) and ‘Race, 
caste and gender’ (1990b). 

Béteille’s essay, ‘Race, caste and gender’, contains both a Critique as 
well as an agenda. It suggests some new and bold ways of comparing 
categories which might look dissimilar and illumines this comparison by 


* Béteille concludes his critique of the comparative method ın ‘Individualism and equality’ 
with a general concern for theory: ‘If we are to take equality senously, we must enlarge the 
concept of equality ... It ıs the task of social theory to recognize the diversity of human 
ends and to understand and interpret the ways in which each society seeks, according to its 
own historical circumstances, to reach a balance between the different ends it values’ (1986: 
128). 
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understanding their relationship with a tertiary element, namely, their 
attitude to and treatment of women. Deploring the lack of systematic 
effort in comparing caste and race not only in Indian studies but also in 
American studies, Béteille suggests that this is because of the same typify- 
ing approach at work, with race typifying social stratification in the United 
States and caste typifying social stratification in India. “When we consider 
caste and race together’, he writes, ‘we are struck at once by the remark- 
able similarity in the contrasting attitudes towards women of lower and 
higher ranks characteristic of men in privileged positions in both systems. 
My argument is that inequalities of caste are illumined in the same way as 
those of race by a consideration of gender’ (1990b: 491). 

This leads Béteille to a discussion of the attitude to the purity of women 
and to blood in both the American and the Indian contexts. Here Béteille 
discusses the comparison between India and the United States initiated by 
Marriott and his colleagues, in particular Schneider’s study of American 
kinship and his distinction between ‘code’ and ‘substance’. This distinction 
has provided a framework for the construction of Indian kinship and 
society by some American anthropologists and its comparison with culture 
and kinship in the United States. While Béteille agrees with Marriott that 
‘Hindu thinking denies the “easy separability” of substance and code’, this 
denial is not altogether absent even in contemporary American society. 
For instance, both in India as well as in the United States, ‘the fact of 
miscegenation brings out deep-rooted fears about its effect on the purity of 
race or caste’ (1990b: 499). Thus, contra Dumont, Béteille argues that 
hierarchy is not solely a Hindu phenomenon, but his critique of the 
comparative method in respect of Marriott and Schneider suggests that 
‘biological substantialism’ is not a peculiarity of the Hindus either (ibid.). 

This brings us finally to Béteille’s agenda. Concluding his self-reflexive 
introduction to a recent collection of essays, he writes; “Thus I end as I 
began, with the plea for a differentiated view of each and every society as a 
basis for comparisons and contrasts we make between them’ (1991: 17). He 
further challenges us: ‘. .. in making comparisons we must try to deal 
evenhandedly with similarity and difference, and avoid making it a dogma 
that either the one or the other is more fundamental of the two...’ 
(1990a: 2259). 


iil 
Deconstructing the critique and understanding Dumont 


Recent commentaries on the comparative method seem to reiterate the 
position that Béteille has put forward over the years. For instance, the 
editor of a recent impressive collection of essays on cross-national research 
tells us: ‘. . . lawful explanation of cross-national differences requires 
more explicit consideration of historical, cultural, and political-economic 
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considerations than does the lawful explanation of cross-national similarities’ 
(Kohn 1989b: 80). Béteille’s plea for sensitivity to the historical develop- 
ment of individual traditions, especially when they are made units of 
comparison, seems to be corroborated by the pioneering work of philosopher 
Alasdair MacIntyre who insisted that traditions cannot be compared by 
simply translating their ‘incommensurable’ standpoints ‘into the idioms of, 
and presentation in terms of, the forms of discourse of cosmopolitan 
modernity’ (MacIntyre 1991: 187). For MacIntyre, if we want to compare 
‘incommensurable’ traditions—such as Confucianism and Aristotelianism— 
we must ‘realize that each has been confronted by successive sets of 
problems and difficulties, problems and difficulties identified by the stand- 
ards internal to each of these developing modes of moral thought and 
practice’ (ibid.). This historical approach highlights the inner conflicts of 
tradition and renders our ‘own point of view as problematic as possible’ 
(ibid.: 121). Needless to say, such problematisation and the exposure to 
‘counter-points’ that it makes possible is essential for a meaningful com- 
parison of civilisations. 

But while Béteille is correct in arguing that Dumont has ignored the 
historical development of Indian tradition and has not been sensitive to the 
‘successive sets of problems and difficulties’, to borrow the words of 
MacIntyre, in the case of the Western tradition, where history is given 
importance, Béteille’s critique itself lacks a critical sense of history. Hence 
this critique has not really transformed itself into a reformulated and. 
reinvigorated comparative method, capable of responding to the challenges 
of our contemporary world. In his critique, Béteille makes a distinction 
between ‘classification’ and ‘typification’ and argues that it is typification 
which sets the norms and objectives of conventional comparative method 
(1990a). This kind of typifying comparative sociology is not only full of 
‘intellectual errors’ but is also associated with ‘political mischief’ (1990b). 
All the same, Béteille has not situated the specific manifestation of the 
distinction between ‘typification’ and ‘classification’ in the modernist pro- 
ject. He does not ask the question why the universal aptness for classific- 
ation is reified into typification as is happening, according to Béteille, in 
the case of modern comparative sociology. Is the specific unfolding of the 
distinction between ‘typification’ and ‘classification’ an integral part of the 
project of modernity? 

For some commentators, the modernist project is characterised by an 
imperialistic and all-consuming womb, incorporating all differences into a 
system of inequality (Giri 1992b; Uberoi 1978; Visvanathan 1988). Béteille 
is not sensitive to the particular unfoldment of the craze for ‘typification’ 
and erasure of difference, integral to the project of modernity. He pleads 
for intellectual detachment as central to the craft of sociology (1991, 1992), 
but is not able to distance himself from his achieved modern identity. No 
wonder he writes, in reaction to Dumont: ‘As to modernity, there is very 
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little in that today—whether in India or in the West—to make the imagin- 
ation soar. But I belong to the modern world, and I would be untrue to my 
vocation as a sociologist to disown the world to which I belong’ (1987b: 
676). But a real deconstruction of the comparative project requires a 
critical sense of history and a sense of distantiation in order to understand 
its genealogy in the deep structure of modernity. 

In this deconstructive engagement, the key question is that of difference. 
Béteille takes issue with the formulation of the comparative method solely 
around difference. But here he seems to lack familiarity with difference as 
a key symbol and subversive language of our times, for instance, as 
proposed by the deconstructionist philosopher Jacques Derrida. For Der- 
rida, the existence of the fact of difference and the act of differentiation is 
integrally linked with its movement and resistance against the system’s 
efforts to erase and to incorporate it. In fact, differences are characterised 
by what Derrida calls ‘spatial and temporal deferral’ (see Barnett 1989). 
For many commentators, our contemporary world is making a shift in both 
discourse and society from a system of inequality to an interplay of differ- 
ences (Connolly 1991). In this context, how can one formulate a comparative 
method that would attend to the interplay of identity and difference? Here 
Béteille’s solution of a ‘limited comparative approach’ (Béteille 1990a) 
seems to be more an answer to the problems of the past, rather than an 
agenda for the future. 

In this context, Dumont’s response to Béteille’s distinction between 
‘individualism of equality’ and ‘individualism of inequality’ calls for critical 
reflection. Dumont writes: ‘Identity and difference are more central to the 
opposition than equality and inequality’ (Dumont 1987). Regarding the 
criticism that he has ignored the process and ideology of ‘individualism of 
inequality’ in his construction of modernity, Dumont argues that Simmel’s 
original contrast can also be translated as ‘individualism of identity’ and 
‘individualism of non-identity’ or difference (ibid.: 671). Dumont also 
shows us the distinction between ‘individualism of inequality’ and ‘indi- 
vidualism of difference’. For Dumont: ‘. . . “individualism of difference” 
involves for the subject a duty to cultivate one’s difference, and while to 
cultivate oneself as a unique individual may appeal to many, it is very much 
in its origin and development a German affair, as Simmel tells us’ (ibid.: 
672). This leads Dumont to a consideration of the case of Germany in the 
modern world, especially her story of acculturation and modernisation. 

Dumont’s treatment of the German case is important not only for the 
light it throws both on the specific German case and on the general modern 
predicament, but also for its significance for the discourse on method. The 
comparative method that is at work in Dumont’s anthropological treatment of 
modern'ideology and in his study of Germany’s modernisation and accul- 
turation shows a noticeable shift from his earlier approach. In his work on 
Germany, Dumont is interested in viewing it ‘as a national variant of the 
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modern system of values and ideas’ and writes: ‘this acculturation is similar 
in its form to that of countries such as Russia and India, and of the non- 
modern countries in general’ (Dumont 1986a: 587). Dumont further tells 
us: 


The word ‘acculturation’ is normally used, of course, to describe the 
modern civilization and non-modern cultures. Yet it stands to reason 
that non-modern elements co-exist with the modern ones in the social as 
well as the ideological make-up of European countries in various ways, 
and it is weli known that change does not proceed at the same pace in all 
the countries and in all domains. On the micro-level as it were, or 
segmentally, we may look at the differences within modern civilization 
just as we do at differences between it and non-modern cultures (Dumont 
1986a: 588). 


Thus Dumont himself tells us that essentialising the distinction between the 
modern and the non-modern is not tenable, and that ‘the conflicting values 
of holism and individualism combine in problematic ways in the present 
world as they did in German history’ (Dumont 1986a: 601). 

In his recent work, Dumont also challenges us to ‘maintain a double 
reference—a reference to the global society on the one hand, and on the 
other, a reciprocal reference of comparison between the observer and the 
observed’ (Dumont 1986b: 5). If, in Homo hierarchicus, Dumont was 
engaged in a radical comparison between the Self and the Other, in his 
recent work he is interested in a ‘reciprocal reference of comparison’. 
Dumont writes: “Reversing the movement, one can see modern society 
against the background of non-modern societies’ (ibid). The following 
argument requires close reading not only to deconstruct Béteille’s critique 
of Dumont, but also to understand our contemporary predicament: 


A more complex process .. . is found in the domains of cultures and 
results from their interaction. To the extent that the individualistic ideas 
and values of the dominant culture are spreading worldwide, they 
undergo modifications locally and engender new forms. Now—and this 
has escaped notice—the new, modified forms can pass back into the 
dominant culture and operate there as modern elements in their own 
right. In that way the acculturation of each particular culture to modernity 
can have a lasting precipitate in the heritage of global modernity. 
Further, the process is cumulative in as much as this precipitate can in 
turn be transformed on the occasion of subsequent acculturation (1986b: 
18). 


For Dumont, ‘the contemporary world is like a fabric woven by the 
continuing interaction of cultures’ which calls for a ‘shift in perspective’ 
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and leads even to ‘certain uneasiness of vocabulary’ (1986b: 19). Dumont 
tells us how he feels the need to modify his initial contrast in the light of a 
substantial body of facts which has to be ‘acknowledged’ and adds: ‘at that 
stage I tended quite broadly to identify individuality with modernity... . 
But . . . in the contemporary world we find something other than what had 
differentially been defined as modern. This is true even in that part of 
world considered ‘advanced’, ‘developed’, or ‘modern’ par excellence, and 
even on the level of ideology itself’ (ibid.). It is easy to label this inter- 
penetration of genres as post-modernity, but the real challenge, as Dumont 
articulates it for us, is to ‘analyze these more or less hybrid representations’ 
(ibid.). 

Thus in his recent work, Dumont deploys a comparative method which is 
interested in hybridity, not solely in the black and white contrast. It also 
shows a sensitivity to the dialectic between the local and the global in the 
constitution of modernity. Dumont does not propose to ‘reduce German 
thought to the conditions of its genesis’, for ‘a feature is no less important 
for its being rooted im a particular tradition’ (1986b: 116). But Béteille does 
not take note of this shift in Dumont’s position and, even when reminded, 
dismisses it on the ground of substantive veracity and interpretative accuracy. 
Béteille writes in his response to Dumont: “The argument about Germany’s 
acculturation strikes me as unconvincing . . . . I find the argument that the 
modernization of Germany has been marked by a “synthesis” of holism 
and individualism rather lame’ (Béteille 1987b: 675). Dumont’s work on 
Germany raises both the question of history and the question of method. 
Béteille might disagree with the historical interpretation of Dumont, but is 
he justified in completely ignoring the question of method that Dumont’s 
recent work poses?‘ 

In this context, one wonders why there is no discussion of Dumont’s 
recent work in Béteitle’s criticism. Dumont’s work on German acculturation 
was first published in French in 1983. Béteille’s ‘individualism and equality’ 
paper appeared in 1986, but contains no reference to Dumont’s discussion 
on the diffusion of modernity. This is particularly incomprehensible since 
studying the diffusion of a modern idea like equality is also Béteille’s 
objective. In his treatment of India, Béteille uses the concept of ‘spread’, 
and in his treatment of Germany, Dumont uses the word ‘acculturation’. 
Here one is struck by their similarity of method and objective. Both are 
interested in their own ways in the same problem of the diffusion and 


* In response to Dumont, Béteille further argues: ‘As far as I am concerned, the co- 
existence of contradictory values is a common feature of all societies, and there is nothing 
peculiar to Germany in this’ (Béteille 1987b: 675). But who is making the claim that the co- 
existence of contradictory values is peculiar to Germany? Is Dumont making such a cliam? As 
we have seen in a detailed reading of Dumont’s view on this subject, Dumont himself makes 
the same argument that the coexistence of contradictory values is characteristic of our 
contemporary world. 
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dispersion of modernity; but Béteille is not only silent on this similarity, he 
is also insensitive to Dumont’s shift in position. Thus Dumont replies to 
Béteille’s criticism with a charge of misrepresentation. 

Dumont asks Béteille to show where he had made the assertion that 
individualism entails equality. In the words of Dumont: ‘What I have 
actually written is very different from the oversimple, absolute statement 
that the critic attacks. To remedy his lack of evidence, I must be pardoned 
for quoting a whole page from the beginning of From Mandeville to Marx’ 
(Dumont 1987: 669). Dumont writes: 


But first to clarify the relationship between the holism/individualism 
contrast. There is a logical relation, in the sense that holism entails 
hierarchy while individualism entails equality; but in fact it is by no 
means the case that all holistic societies stress hierarchy to the same 
degree, nor do all individualistic societies stress equality to the same 
degree. On the one hand, individualism entails not only equality but 
also liberty; equality and liberty are by no means always convergent, 
and the combination of them varies from one society to another (Dumont 
1977: 4). 


When one reads these lines of Dumont closely, one can see that some of 
the propositions in Béteille’s critique of Dumont are implied here. Of 
course, in the quoted passage, Dumont does not use Simmel’s distinction 
between ‘individualism of equality’ and ‘individualism of inequality’, but 
he is sensitive to the Tocquevillian distinction between liberty and equality. 
Here we must note that though Béteille refers to Simmel’s distinction 
between ‘individualism of equality’ and ‘individualism of inequality’, he 
does not trace it back to Tocqueville’s distinction between liberty and 
equality. 

But it is Béteille himself who has taken preat care to show us the richness 
of Dumont’s work in terms of an ethnographic understanding of India. 
Béteille tells us about the rich ethnography of Dumont’s A south Indian 
sub-caste and the discrepancy between this rich ethnography and the sim- 
plistic construction of India as Homo hierarchicus (Béteille 1987c). But one 
wonders why the same sensitivity is not shown to Dumont’s shift in per- 
spective in Béteille’s critique of and observation on the comparative method. 
This raises the more general question of debate and dialogue in anthro- 
pology as a community of discourse. In many of our contemporary engage- 
ments of critique and anti-critique, there is a rhetorical construction of 
one’s contestant’s position as wholly different whereas ethnographies and 
substantial arguments demonstrate similarities between the two contestants.’ 


” In recent times, this problem faced us squarely in the debate between Mead and Freeman 
on the real nature of Samoa. The Mead-Freeman debate again points to the problem of 
valorisation ın the act of criticism (Gini 1992d). 
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The Béteille-Dumont exchange also raises the challenge of striking a 
middle ground and shows the need for sensitivity to the richness and the 
nuanced differences within one’s subject of criticism in place of the rhetorical 
and essentialist construction of the Other as an anti-hero. 


IV 
Beyond the critique and anti-critique: Comparative 
method and the challenges of a transnational world 


When one goes beyond the critique and the anti-critique, one is again 
struck by the remarkable similarity between Béteille and Dumont in their 
understanding of the nature and the process of our contemporary world as 
a transnational world of interpenetration of cultures and blurring of genres.’ 
In his recent ‘Observation on the comparative method’, Béteille draws our 
attention to the process of interpenetration ‘that has become such a feature 
of the contemporary world’, making societies fields of conflicting forces 
rather than ‘discrete and bounded units’ (Béteille 1990a: 2261). For Béteille, 
this is true not only of the nation-state, but also of societies in the broad 
sense. He argues that in the contemporary context of interpenetration and 
mutual implication of societies on a global scale, there is need for a 
reformulation of the method of classification and comparison: 


It appears to me that if we treat societies as fields of conflicting forces, 
rather than as discrete and bounded units, the classification of social 
types according to the rules of taxcnomy may not be a very rewarding 
exercise. Those rules require that comparisons should proceed on a 
strictly graduated scale, first between the nearest neighbours, then 
between groups of neighbours and so on . . . . Societies are implicated 
in each other to such a large extent in the contemporary world that one 
will find it hard to construct any simple scale of neighbourliness with 
which to assess the interpenetration, in terms of ideas, beliefs, and 
values, of let us say,-Britain and India, or the Netherlands and Indonesia. 
(Béteille 1990a: 2262). 


In this context, our reflection on the comparative method ought to 
enable us to make sense of the configuration of identity and difference 
unfolding in our contemporary world understood as a transnational world. 
The contemporary world has a different configuration of ‘space-time com- 
pression’ (Harvey 1989), and a different logic of the ‘mobility of capital and 
labour’ (Sassen 1988). It is a tightly intertwined system of production, 


* It is true that Béteille and Dumont do not compare nation-states, but cultures and 
civilisations. But the key issue is whether their model of culture is based upon a state-centric 
discourse. My own position is that Dumont’s earliar comparative method was based upon 
such a model. 
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distribution and exchange in which new forces such as multinational cor- 
porations, global assembly-lines and different transnational agencies under- 
mine the entrenched sovereignty of the nation-states. Contemporary 
transnational processes embody the twilight of subjectivity and sovereignty 
of the nation-states and the creation of a global space which is characterised 
not simply by the dominance of the nation-states in the ‘so-called’ World 
System (Mintz 1977), but by people-to-people interaction without the 
mediation of the nation-states. As Connolly argues: ‘Globalization of 
contingency is the defining mark of late modernity’, which shows the limits 
of the state-centred discourse and practice (Connolly 1991: 25). It is in this 
space of predicament and possibility that many transnational movements 
such as the Ecology, Human Rights, Habitat for Humanity and The Sister 
City movements have emerged to cope with global challenges and contin- 
gencies (Giri 1993). Transnational movements are multivalent symbols of 
our contemporary transnational existence. 

This transnational existence makes imperative the formulation of a 
different kind of comparative method recognising the inadequacy of the 
nation-state as a unit of action and interpretation (Oyen 1990a). At the 
same time, the comparative method should not be preoccupied only with 
similarity, but, as Oyen puts it (1990a: 1), ‘comparative research may have 
to shift its emphasis from seeking uniformity among variety to studying the 
preservation of enclaves of uniqueness among growing homogeneity and 
uniformity.’ 

If transnational movements’ are the archetypes of our contemporary 
world as a transnational world, then some of the important strivings 
towards transforming the comparative method have taken place in the case 
of the study of the transnational movements. Transnational movements 
call for a ‘cross-national strategy’ in their study (Scheuch 1990: 29), but 
they also embody a reformulation of this strategy. Daniel Betraux, who has 
studied the transnational student movement of the 1960s, argues that ‘the 
traditional quasi-experimental design [of comparative research] does not 
hold any more . . . .” (Betraux 1990: 152; see also Oyen 1990a: 12). Betraux 
further tells us that the objective in his study of the 1960s student move- 
ments was not the comparison between student movements in different 
countries, but to follow the trajectory of this phenomenon as a global 
movement and through this to represent both the similarity and difference 
in the constitution of this global movement (Betraux 1990: 151). In this 


® Transnational movements are not only transnational ın their structural and organisational 
forms, but also strive to embody a transnational consciousness; what the noted theologian 
Teilhard de Chardin once called ‘the planetization of consciousness’. This striving for a 
transnational consciousness remains much to be desired in the more familiar transnational 
corporations and inter-state organisations. That is why I take transnational people’s move- 
ments as an archetype of our contemporary transnational condition. I have discussed these 
issues 1n my doctoral work on the transnational movement of Habitat for Humanity (1993). 
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study he moves back and forth from one country to another for a ‘wide- 
angle vision’. Curiously enough, this leads him away ‘from a strictly cross- 
national, classically comparative perspective’ (ibid.: 152). In the pursuit of 
the student movement as a global movement, what struck the author was 
not their national differences but their similarities: ‘. . . behind the obvious 
difference in style, content, claims and forms of discourse, the sensitivities 
of this generation of activities were variants of the same Weltanschauung— 
one and the same common subjectivity’ (ibid.: 153). 

In my ongoing study (Giri 1993) of the global dynamics of a contemporary 
transnational movement, Habitat for Humanity, I have similarly followed 
the trajectory of Habitat as a global movement. Though I have done 
fieldwork: in four different places—two in India and two in the United 
States—I have not begun with an explicit comparison between India and 
the United States. Like Betraux’s study, my research has taught me im- 
portant similarities and differences between contemporary India and the 
United States as these are revealed through the pursuit of a global move- 
ment which works in both the countries and beyond—for instance, the 
similarity between the Kerala construction of house and personhood as 
represented in the idea of taravada and the American cultural construction 
of self linked with home-ownership. 

Thus the study of transnational movements suggests important clues 
towards rethinking the comparative method. What makes this possible? 
Transnational movements as aspects of new social movements of our times 
embody the dialectic between ‘identity formation’ and differentiation. New 
social movements, for many commentators, embody a new cultural identity, 
the identity of a constituted collectivity (Giri 1992a). But this identity itself 
is a mark of difference in Derrida’s sense. The quest for a new identity in a 
social movement is also the creative practice of.difference. Thus, Scot Lash 
shows us. how the new class bears not only the mark of ‘invidious distinc- 
tion’ but also difference, which is manifested in the new class being the 
articulator of new social movements (Lash 1990; see also Kriesi 1989). Of 
the new social classes and their quest for combining identity and difference 
in the practice of the new social movements, Lash writes: ‘. . . these same 
social groupings form in large part a constituency for the new social 
movements. Their habituses or identities can thus be constructed import- 
antly along lines of gender, minority ethnicities, minority sexual practices 
and environmentalism . . . . That is, along lines of difference rather than 
that of distinction’ (Lash 1990: 23). Thus, the new social movements 
embody ‘the dialectic between ‘identity formation’ and differentiation in 
their rhetoric and practice (see Giri 1989). As we have seen, one of the 
most important challenges before the comparative method now is to com- 
bine identity and difference. Study of social forms such as the new social 
movements which combine identity and difference provides us important 
practical clues on how to combine identity and difference in method. In 
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this regard, what Giddens has recently written about sociology is primarily 
true of the comparative method. Giddens writes: ‘The challenges facing 
sociology at the end of the twentieth century reflect the issues the new 
social movements have brought to the fore’ (Giddens 1991: 221). The 
interplay of identity and difference at a global level in the practice and 
ideology of the new social movements is thus fertile ground for rethinking 
the comparative method and transforming it. 

Another important example of a different kind of comparative research 
is the pioneering work of Johns Hopkins sociologist Melvin Kohn and his 
transnational colleagues in the United States, Poland and Japan. In their 
study, “Position in the class structure and psychological functioning in the 
United states, Japan and Poland’ (Kohn et al. 1990), they show a remark- 
able sensitivity to both uniqueness as well as to typical features in their 
construction of social class as a variable in cross-national research. What 
immediately strikes us is the distinction between the homogenising cross- 
national research of scholars such as Kerr and the transnational spirit of 
Kohn and his colleagues who seek to explore the relationship between 
social class and personality on a cross-national plane. The authors tell us: 


The analysis is cross-national, a major portion being to ascertain whether 
social class has similar or dissimilar psychological effects in Western and 
non-Western, capitalist and socialist industrialized countries. We don’t 
claim that the United States is typical of Western countries, Japan of 
non-Western capitalist countnes, or Poland of socialist countries. Never- 
theless,if we find similarities in the psychological effect of social class in 
these countries, we can have considerable confidence that these findings 
have generality, not only beyond the boundaries of any one of these 
three nations, but also beyond any one type of society. If we find cross- 
national differences in the psychological effect of social class, our deli- 
berate choice of such diverse types of societies will help us establish the 
limits of generality of our findings and perhaps even to understand 
whatever differences we find (Kohn et al. 1990: 965). 


What strikes a reader is that in this study there is a different kind of 
comparative method at work which is sensitive to the simultaneous unfold- 
ing of structure and history, similarity and difference, not only in the 
comparison between societies but also in the very construction of the index 
of comparison such as social class. Occupational self-direction is a key 
variable in the relationship between social class and personality in this 
study. However, based on this key variable, Kohn and his colleagues 
construct a multidimensional model of class which is suited to the realities 
of the countries studied: ‘Since social class is a multidimensional typology 
rather than a unidimensional rank ordering, this prediction does not imply 
a single rank ordering but rather a complex set of comparisons’ (1990: 
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966). This study is not aimed at showing either the homogeneity of class 
structures or their unique variance. The authors believe that it is necessary 
to ‘develop indices of social class that are attuned to the particular history, 
culture, and political and economic systems of each country’ (ibid.: 968). 
The authors have conceptualised social class on the same theoretical basis, 
but have indexed social class in ways which have taken note of the differ- 
ential character of these countries. Thus they incorporate both similarity 
and difference in their cross-national research, helping them to ‘achieve 
meaningful rather than mechanical comparability’ (ibid.: 969). 

Another recent study which is sensitive to the transnational predicament 
is that on post-colonial literatures as a transnational genre. In this study, 
Aschrof and others (1989) look at post-coloniality as a discursive theme 
and pursue its global trajectory. The authors proceed with a very broad 
characterisation of the condition of post-coloniality which enables them to 
compare post-colonial literatures in such diverse countries as the United 
States, India and the Caribbean in the same space. The significance of this 
study is three-fold: (a) It shows that our transnational predicament is not 
simply the peculiarity of the present. We had a transnational web of 
identities long before, so that transnationalism as a theme can be taken up 
not only in the ethnography of the present but also in the archaeology of 
the past. (b) This study treats post-coloniality as a global discursive formation 
and shows how this formation is at work. Here the authors suggest some 
very bold comparisons (not in a spirit of contrast) between post-coloniality 
and post-structuralism. They point to the similarity between the two and 
trace this method back to our initial moments of colonial encounter when 
the first phase of post-coloniality was integrally linked with the constitution 
of modernity. (c) This study also demonstrates the specific embodiment of 
this global discursive formation in particular cultures and countries, again 
showing us how, by pursuing the trajectory of a sign in a global terrain, one 
can arrive at meaningful comparison and insightful understanding of the 
human condition. 


V 
Reimagining the comparative method: 
Building upon traditions and creating new genres 


Important instances of a transformed comparative method discussed so far 
are either studies of transnational movements or transnational themes such 
as ‘social class and personality’ (Kohn et al.), and post-coloniality (Ashcroft et 
al.) In both these kinds of studies, the pursuit of a discursive theme in a 
global terrain is a very important strategy. As we are reimagining the 
comparative method, we can be enriched by Foucault’s work on discursive 
fields and ‘discursive formations’. Foucault helps us to study the diffusion of 
a ‘discursive formation’ without engaging in either/or comparison (Foucault 
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1972), and challenges us to identify the common thematic concern that 
permeates the ethos of two contrastive positions. Taking seriously Foucault’s 
idea of discursive field and discursive formation would enable us to ‘des- 
cribe systems of dispersion’, rather than simply ‘reconstitute. chains of 
inference’ and ‘draw up tables of differences’ (Foucault 1972: 37). 

In reimagining the comparative method, we have also to take seriously 
the anthropological work on diffusion. Our contemporary period is marked 
not only by the global diffusion of the so-called imperial forms, but also by 
a global diffusion of themes, elements and processes which were once 
considered local and vernacular. In this context, some creative retrieval of 
the anthropological tradition of diffusion is necessary. In his retrieval of 
what he calls the Boasian historiographical tradition, Sidney Mintz shows 
the significance of following the trajectory of the diffusion of cultural 
objects. For him, a cultural object might originate in a particular area, but 
when it diffuses to another area, it acquires a life of its own and is not 
simply a passive reflection of the cultural properties of the area of origin 
(Mintz 1987). This perspective suggests new ways of comparing different 
cultural areas as they are linked through common cultural objects. Mintz’s 
work on the global diffusion of commodities like sugar (1985) can provide 
us a resource for reimagining the comparative method. 

Sidney Mintz’s work is an example of a creative retrieval of tradition— 
building upon the tradition of Boas but also transforming this in the face of 
the transnational challenge. Here it has to be noted that the current 
reflection on the comparative method has not lost sight of the Boasian 
tradition. But Béteille thinks that the Boasian comparative method is 
limited only to ‘neighborly cultures’ (Béteille 1990a: 2256), and that this is 
a taxonomic approach which is incapable of taking note of the contemporary 
processes of interpenetration. Béteille remarks: ‘Neighborliness is obviously 
not just a matter of geographical propinquity, although that was important 
to Boas. By making the conditions of comparability successively more 
rigorous, we might find ourselves limited to the study of a unique constel- 
lation of characteristics in a single society. It is in this sense that Boas’s 
historical method might become opposed rather than complementary to 
the comparative method’ (ibid.: 2256). While this might be true of Boas 
and the first generation of Boasians, this is not true of second generation 
Boasians such as Sidney Mintz and Eric Wolf who, through their creative 
retrieval of the Boasian tradition, have combined the historical and the 
comparative methods. In this context, a creative retrieval of certain tradi- 
tions in American cultural anthropology which, as Arjun Appadurai has 
argued, ‘has always seen cultural traits as shared and transmitted over large 
cultural areas’ (Appadurai 1988: 38), can help us reimagine the comparative 
method in the face of the challenges of a transnational world. 

Building upon these traditions of anthropology and discourse analysis, 
we can also take help from some current experiments in American cultural 
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anthropology as we are reimagining the comparative method. The idea of a 
‘multi-locale ethnography’ is now being proposed by a wide range of 
thinkers'in American cultural anthropology (Marcus 1986; also see Geertz 
1988; Trouillot 1988). The research strategy of ‘multilocale ethnography’ 
helps us to study what Foucault would call ‘forms of division’ or ‘systems of 
dispersion’ of cultura! forms which are in a ‘perpetually sensitive state of 
resistance and accommodation to broader processes of influences which 
are as much inside as outside the local context’ (Marcus and Fischer 1986: 
76). This ‘multi-locale ethnography’ also involves a ‘strategic ethnography’ 
where the ethnographer constructs the text around a strategically selected 
locale, treating the system as background . . .” (Marcus 1986: 172). This 
kind of ethnographic engagement leads to the making of a ‘mixed-genre’ 
text which evokes and describes the multiple genres of our contemporary 
condition in general and the ‘inner lives of the subject’ and ‘the nature of 
world political economy’ in particular (ibid.). The strategies of ‘multi- 
locale ethnography’ and ‘mixed-genre text’ would help us weave together 
the multiple genres of self and society in our contemporary global condi- 
tion, not in any mechanical integration, nor in any contrastive presentation, 
but in a creative delineation of the transnational discursive themes and a 
careful comparison of their local embodiments and manifestations. 

As we are reimagining the comparative method, it has to be noted that 
both Béteille and Dumont, though located in a modernist framework, 
suggest important clues towards transforming the comparative method in 
the light of contemporary conditions. But they might take more seriously 
the idea of ‘multi-locale ethnography’ and meditate more systematically on 
the challenges of our emergent transnational forms. Dumont could follow 
the trajectory of the ‘hierarchy~individualism’ complex in a global terrain 
doing fieldwork on the same discursive theme in the multiple locales of our 
contemporary transnational world, which as Dumont himself argues, has 
existed since the end of 18th century. The same could also be done by 
Béteille in terms of concrete anthropological engagement. Thus, the strategy 
of ‘multi-locale ethnography’ would require both Béteille and Dumont to 
pursue the trajectory of the same discursive theme in a global terrain and 
to do fieldwork in a contemporary Western society, not simply in tradi- 
tional and modern India. That would be an anthropological way out of the 
horizontal debate on the use and abuse of the comparative method, helping 
us to design a transformed comparative method.” 


10 Here we can take note of Berry’s recent efforts in reformulating the comparative method 
which is similar to our agenda of reconstruction. Berry urges us to carry out comparative 
study neither solely through ‘emic’ nor ‘etic’ categories—insider's point of view and analytical 
concepts—but through developing what he calls ‘derived etics’ (Berry 1990). Berry urges us 
first to start with a question in our own culture (what he calls ‘emic A’), then to move ‘to an 
attempt to use the same concept in another culture’ (‘imposed etic’), then discover the native 
construction of the theme under investigation in another culture (‘emic B’), and then finally 
compare two cultures in accordance with their own points of view, viz., comparing the emic of 
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In our contemporary striving for an alternative, our fundamental challenge 
is to be enriched by the prevalent critiques of the comparative method and 
to design a transformed comparative method that is capable of coping with 
a transnational world where comparison involves not exclusive systems, 
but elements within a system, which is also often a global process, experi- 
enced as de-territorialised and spread in a global space (Hannerz 1990; 
Tilly 1992). In the contemporary global ethnoscape, as Appadurai has 
written, ‘comparing entities which are interdependent in certain important 
regards poses challenges which are quite different from those which are 
relatively independent of each other . . .” (Appadurai 1989: 5). Our con- 
temporary global change brings to the forefront the problem of ‘establishing 
the heuristic boundaries of the units of analysis’ (Arizpe 1991: 604). in fact, 
it also lays bare the lack of fit between ‘units of analysis and the field of 
study’ (Giri 1992c). But the blurring of the boundaries between genres and 
units is not simply confined to the structural relationship between societies 
and nation-states in our contemporary world; it is also at the heart of 
culture and subjectivity. As Clifford Geertz writes: ‘More concretely, 
moral issues stemming from cultural diversity . . . mainly between societies 

. . DOW increasingly arise within them’ (Geertz 1986: 115). In the con- 
temporary world, marked not only by cultural diversity but also by ‘variant 
subjectivity’ (ibid.: 119), ‘imagining difference . . . remains a science of 
which we all have need’ (ibid.: 120). This calls for realising the centrality of 
the ‘global cube’ in our lives and realising that ‘global change is essentially 
a study of movement, of crossing historical thresholds into new domains’ 
(Arizpe 1991: 603). Our critique of the comparative method and the 
making of a transformed comparative method ought to prepare us for the 
study of migrations and movements within our familiar systems and pro- 
vide us ‘an imaginative entry into . . . an alien turn of mind’ (Geertz 1986: 
118). As we are reimagining the comparative method in a transnational 
world, the following words of a philosopher provide us insight and chal- 
lenge: 


But to get a meeting going between people from two traditions more 
than presence is required. A lot of imagination is required also . . . 

The best vehicle for such imaginative flights will be texts which are 
neither comparisons and contrasts between previously-delimited domains 
within traditions, nor comparisons between traditions as a whole, but 
works of brilliant bricolage—books which insouciantly bring together 


one culture with the emic of another. After this rigorous exercise, the commonality between 
two cultures grves nse to what Berry calls ‘derived etics’, which is neither emics nor etics. Our 
conventional comparative enquiry proceeds in an either/or fashion. The categories of com- 
parison are either native categones or the universal categories of the analyst. But making 
‘derived etics’ the basis of comparison will save us from the either/or pitfall. It is essential to 
do this fieldwork in both the cultures with the research strategy of ‘multi-locale ethnography’. 
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bits and pieces of each tradition in ways which do not fit under any 
previously-formulated generic concept (Rorty, in Balslev 1991: 53). 
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For a sociology of India 


Sociology and anthropology: Their 
relationship in one person’s Career 


André Béteille 


I am asked from time to time whether J am an anthropologist or a socio- 
logist. The question is not always asked out of curiosity, for there is 
sometimes the hint that I might be making larger professional claims for 
myself than are justified. With more than thirty years of teaching and 
research behind me, I am now able to take the question with some 
detachment; but it was not always so, particularly at the beginning of my 
professional career. 

The relationship between anthropology and sociology has interested me 
for a very long time, and when I was asked in 1972-73 to give the first UGC 
national lectures in sociology, I chose that as the subject of my introductory 
lecture (Béteille 1974a: 1-20). At the University of Punjab in Chandigarh, 
after my second lecture, Victor D’Souza, the kindest of hosts, walked up to 
me, and pumping my hand with feeling, said: “That was scintillating; 
but . . . it was anthropology, not sociology.’ Similar remarks were repeated 
many times over at other places where I lectured. At that time they only 
reinforced my zeal for reasserting the unity of sociology and social anthro- 
pology. 

When I began to teach in the newly-created department of sociology at 
Delhi in 1959, I did not have any degree in sociology, but had degrees only 
in anthropology. I was interrogated on this at my interview by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao. I doubt that I would have stood up to Dr. 
Rao’s interrogation as well as I did without the sympathetic presence on 
the selection committee of Professor Srinivas who was, of course, a great 
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partisan for social anthropology. I was let off rather lightly by Dr. Rao who 
had little personal interest in the kind of boundary dispute in which I soon 
became involved. 

It did not take me long to realise that the disputes over social anthropology 
and sociology were not just about ideas but also about jobs. The first 
twenty years after Independence witnessed a great expansion in the Indian 
university system. New universities were created, and old ones enlarged. 
As relative latecomers, sociology and anthropology had sometimes to 
contend for the same places. As it happened, persons with degrees in 
sociology were rarely considered for positions in departments of anthro- 
pology, but some with degrees in anthropology, like myself, managed to slip 
into sociology departments. The invasion of departments of sociology by 
anthropologists naturally created a certain resentment among those who 
felt that they had the first claim on those departments. 

For all his partiality towards the anthropological approach, Srinivas, one 
would think, had excellent professional credentials when he took charge as 
the first head of the department of sociology in the University of Delhi, for 
he had both an M.A. and a Ph.D. degree in sociology from the University 
of Bombay in addition to his Oxford D.Phil. in social anthropology. But 
even that might be questioned by a champion of disciplinary purity. One 
such person was the late Professor Kewal Motwani (1961: 11-12) who was 
tireless in his effort to expose the misdeeds of academic appointments 
committees. He was not at all convinced that persons like M.N. Srinivas 
were qualified to be professors of sociology. Srinivas did have degrees in 
sociology, but those degrees would not stand up to proper scrutiny, for he 
had secured them under the tutelage of Ghurye who himself lacked the 
proper credentials since he, G.S. Ghurye, had worked for his own Ph.D. at 
Cambridge with W.H.R. Rivers who was not a sociologist at all, but an 
anthropologist. Professor Motwani himself had secured his Ph.D. in socio- 
logy from the State University of Iowa, and he advocated a particular 
brand of sociology which was to be based on the teachings of Manu. 

When I travelled abroad in the 1960s and 1970s, I tried to learn about the 
relationship between sociology and social anthropology in the universities 
there, and found that everywhere, or almost everywhere, it was an uneasy 
relationship. At least in Britain, the problem was in some respects similar 
to the one I had experienced in India. David Glass, then the Martin White 
Professor of Sociology at the London School of Economics, would complain 
that many of the new appointments in sociology in Britain went to anthro- 
pologists, a fact that he attributed in large part to the disproportionate 
influence of the Oxbridge establishment in British academic appointments; 
till the mid-1960s, Oxford and Cambridge had anthropology, but no sociol- 
ogy. The mistrust of sociology in English academic circles and the indulgent 
attitude towards anthropology were described with biting humour by 
George Homans (1962: 113-19) in a BBC broadcast in the 1950s. 
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What I could not heip noticing at that time was that anthropologists and 
sociologists found it difficult to remain together in the same department, 
and that a composite department tended to split into two, not only in India 
but also in Britain and elsewhere. I had the opportunity to see how this 
happened in one outstanding department in Britain, at Manchester. There, 
Max Gluckman had set up a new department in 1949 which was to give 
expression to a new kind of unity, that of social anthropology and sociology 
in place of the old one based on the association between social anthropology, 
physical anthropology and prehistoric archaeology. Nothing could have: 
appeared more reasonable than the new arrangement to Radcliffe-Brown 
and his followers in Britain and elsewhere. Yet the union at Manchester 
did not last very long. When I first went there, as a Simon Fellow in 
1965—66, Peter Worsley had already been appointed to a second chair, as 
professor of sociology, and soon after that, Clyde Mitchell took up the 
third chair as professor of urban sociology. Cracks had begun to appear in 
the department while I was there, and when I revisited Manchester a few 
years later, there were two separate departments: one of sociology and the 
other of social anthropology. Later still, in 1985, I gave a talk at the 
` department of social anthropology in Manchester; it was well attended, 
and I was later told, I do not know with how much truth, that it had been a 
long time since so many sociologists had come to attend a talk in the 
department of social anthropology. The division of a single department 
into two departments I also noted in Canada during a visit in 1975, and the 
story is of course a familiar one to observers of the Indian university 
system. 

In 1959, I would have been happy to accept a lectureship in any post- 
graduate department, whether of sociology or anthropology. After complet- 
ing my M.Sc. in anthropology from the University of Calcutta, I had 
worked for a year and a bit in the Sociological Research Unit of the Indian 
Statistical Institute. My stay there had confirmed me in my belief that I had 
no great talent for research, whereas I had a rooted conviction that I would 
make a good teacher. It was a lucky accident for me that I got a job in 
Delhi when I did, for at that time I was prepared to change my place in the 
Indian Statistical Institute for a lectureship in a decent undergraduate 
college. Perhaps I would have regretted a lifetime spent as a college 
lecturer, but I think that I would have regretted it less than a life spent in 
even a senior position in an institute of research. 

I was fortunate to find almost at the beginning of my professional career 
a place where I did not have to choose between teaching and research. I 
have sometimes wondered why I have always carried such deep misgivings 
about a career devoted wholely to research but not about one devoted to 
teaching. Teaching, even at the undergraduate level, enables one to remain in 
daily contact with great ideas and is to that extent a source of satisfaction to 
someone who cares for the life of the mind, for it is rarely that one has a 
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great idea of one’s own. For me, teaching M.A. students has meant 
thinking, talking and arguing almost every day about Weber, Durkheim, 
Malinowski, Mannheim, Aron, Lévi-Strauss, Evans-Pritchard and numerous 
others. Since I have carried a relatively light load of teaching, I have been 
able to read fairly extensively, if somewhat aimlessly, the works of some of 
the great historians, political theorists, economists, jurists and philosophers, 
and, occasionally, also to discuss them with my students. I have been able 
to do all this without any sense of guilt about wasting my time or anybody 
else’s time. 

Research requires a sharper focus, and, if it is to yield results of any 
value, a much higher concentration of intelJectual energy. The life of a full- 
time researcher in an institute of social science research, it has seemed to 
me, must be either terribly exhausting or terribly dreary. I have never been 
strongly attracted by the little I have seen of it at first hand: designing 
questionnaires, gathering in the data, tabulating and analysing it, and, 
then, what to me is the dreariest part of it all, writing an endless succession 
of reports, destined for the most part to languish in filing cabinets. One can 
of course think of doing research in a more creative way; but then one 
needs enormous confidence, certainly more than I have in myself, to feel 
that one can do creative or original work from year’s end to year’s end 
throughout one’s life. 

As I have said, I did not have to make the choice between teaching and 
research. Nor did I make any choice, in accepting my first university 
position, between social anthropology and sociology. I think that at that 
time I had a weak preference for sociology, but I would certainly not have 
rejected a position in a department of anthropology had one been on offer. 
I had studied anthropology for four years continuously, and at the end of 
that period it had lost some of its freshness for me. The prospect of 
teaching a subject that was a little different from the one I had studied 
appeared quite alluring. 

As an undergraduate, I had been attracted to anthropology by its exotic 
concerns, its remoteness from everyday life. I had given up physics to do 
anthropology, but what took me to it initially was not social anthropology 
at all but palaeontology or the study of fossil men. During the four years 
that I spent in the department of anthropology, I read fairly widely in 
physical anthropology and prehistoric archaeology as well as social anthro- 
pology. My first published paper, written with two of my teachers, D. Sen 
and G.S. Ray, while I was still a student, was on palaeolithic archaeology 
(Sen et al. 1956). I toyed with the idea of becoming an archaeologist, but 
N.K. Bose, whom I had come to know by then, told me firmly and 
decisively that I should stay with social anthropology since I had less 
aptitude for fieldwork than for writing. 

Although I read extensively in social and cultural anthropology, what 
reallv attracted me was the descriptive or ethnographic rather than the 
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theoretical side of the literature. I was fascinated by the endless variety of 
customs and the coexistence of so many different forms of life among 
human beings who were yet fundamentally alike. By contrast, I found the 
theories constructed by anthropologists weak and unconvincing. Evolution- 
ism and diffusionism had had their day, and I did not find functionalism, as 
a theory, to be any better. The writings of Marx and Weber had no place in 
the anthropology we were taught. Durkheim I knew at that time mainly as 
the author of The elementary forms of the religious life, but, then, I had 
been completely convinced by Goldenweiser’s review (1915) in American 
Anthropologist that his facts were all wrong, so I was in no mood to accept 
his theory that in totemism the real object of worship was the clan. 

After four years of ‘primitive ethnography’, I had had a surfeit of exotic 
customs: levirate and sororate; prohibited degrees in marriage and marriage 
with the mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter; the cousin who is 
called ‘uncle’ and the cousin who is called ‘niece’; homoeopathic magic and 
contagious magic; couvade and the avunculate; churinga, nurtunja and 
waninga; and so on. I had begun to feel some sympathy for the popular 
view that anthropology was ‘the study of oddments by eccentrics’. It cannot 
be denied that, through all its transmutations, the subject has retained a 
somewhat exaggerated concern for the uncommon and the exotic, and by 
the end of the 1950s, I had begun to tire of it. 

My immersion in the literature of anthropology as I knew it then meant 
that I was falling behind on subjects that were of central concern to the 
brightest among my friends outside of anthropology, such as class, inequality, 
conflict, capitalism, socialism, democracy. Some of these friends were 
uncommonly clever and also extremely well-read, and even in the best of 
circumstances it would not be easy to keep pace with them. I could of 
course tell them that there was no such thing as ‘primitive communism’ or 
that the belief in a universal stage of matriarchy was mistaken, but that did 
not carry one very far. I had begun to feel that sociology rather than 
anthropology, or at least the kind of anthropology that I had learnt, would 
give me the intellectual equipment to cope with the problems that arose in 
my immediate environment. 

Thus, I was doubly fortunate in securing a lectureship in sociology at the 
Delhi School of Economics when I did. I had already discovered that the 
best way of learning was by teaching, and I was glad to be able to explore 
new fields of ideas and to work through new books and new authors. My 
close association with Srinivas, who had worked with some of the leading 
anthropologists in the world—Radcliffe-Brown, Evans-Pritchard, Fortes, 
Gluckman, and others—made me re-examine the anthropology that I had 
learnt earlier, and prevented me from moving too far away from it too 
quickly. So, although I entered deeply into the worlds of Max Weber and 
Raymond Aron, I did not abandon Radcliffe-Brown and Evans-Pritchard. 

The unity of sociology and anthropology was an article of faith with 
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Srinivas, and nothing could have suited me better at the beginning of my 
own academic career. Although I admired Srinivas very greatly, his tastes 
and preferences in intellectual matters were often different from mine. He 
had many accomplishments while I was a neophyte. My one advantage 
over him was my reading knowledge of French which gave me some 
familiarity, however limited, with the French intellectual tradition. Srini- 
vas did not mind the French, but he seemed to have a prejudice against the 
Germans which, I suspect, he had acquired from Radcliffe-Brown. I, on 
the other hand, was greatly impressed by the German intellectual tradition, at 
least in social theory, although I did not read any German. 

I carried several elements from anthropology into my teaching of socio- 
logy, and most of them have remained with me, though not without some 
transmutation. My interest in the comparative approach became fixed 
fairly early, and I believe that the kind of teaching I have had to do in Delhi 
has had an important part in it. The very first course I taught in 1959-60 
was in political sociology, and that included segmentary and centralised 
systems in tribal Africa, the political systems of highland Burma, politics in 
a small town in England, together with Max Weber’s work on power and 
authority. From the very start I took to heart Radcliffe-Brown’s view that 
social anthropology was another name for comparative sociology. For me 
the comparative approach calls for the ability and, above all, the willing- 
ness to place all societies, one’s own as well as others’, on the same plane of 
observation and enquiry. A sociologist who confines his attention entirely 
to his own society is only half a sociologist, and one who excludes it from 
his consideration is hardly a sociologist. 

Soon after I came to Delhi, I was persuaded by Srinivas of the funda- 
mental importance of the idea of social structure as developed by his two 
Oxford teachers, Radcliffe-Brown and Evans-Pritchard. I used that idea 
extensively in my early teaching and writing, and it made its way into my 
very first book, Caste, class and power (1965). But in course of time I came to 
realise increasingly the limitations of that idea. I have now come to feel 
that I might have done better had I given more thought to the idea of social 
institutions than to that of social structure as I viewed it then. This is 
because the first concept can accommodate better than the second the 
meanings that people assign to the social arrangements in and through 
which they live. 

Finally, I have retained an inherent scepticism, derived from the great 
tradition of anthropological fieldwork, about models that provide elegant 
theoretical solutions to the problems encountered and experienced in 
everyday life. I was from the start on Malinowski’s side against Radcliffe- 
Brown in the former’s attack on ‘kinship algebra’ (Béteille 1993b). The 
importance of fieldwork, the encounter with life as it is actually lived, was 
constantly brought to my attention by Srinivas and, even before him, by 
N.K. Bose in Calcutta. I was made all the more aware of its importance 
since, unlike Bose and Srinivas, I have never been a successful fieldworker. 
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One does not have to excel in fieldwork in the technical sense in order to 
be continually preoccupied, as I have been, with the untidiness or, even, 
the messiness of social life (Béteille 1991: 1—14). It is true that it was 
intensive fieldwork that transformed anthropology from a ‘study of odd- 
ments by eccentrics’ into the exciting intellectual venture it became with 
Malinowski and his pupils. Max Gluckman once explained to me that it 
was this experience, rather than any preoccupation with ‘social structure’ 
as against ‘culture’, that made British anthropologists in the 1930s and 
1940s appear different, at least in their own eyes, from their American 
colleagues. At the same time, one may carry a deep sense of the richness, 
the complexity and the ambiguity in social and political processes without 
undertaking anthropological fieldwork, as may be easily seen from the life 
and work of Max Weber. 

It should be obvious from the reference to Weber that I did not rely in 
my teaching and writing solely on what I had learnt as a student of 
anthropology; indeed, in the 1950s, the name of Max Weber hardly figured 
in discussions among anthropologists in India or, for that matter, in Britain. 
As I settled down to teaching in Delhi, I began to re-examine my intellectual 
resources while expanding my interest in a number of different directions. 
Among the many new authors I discovered, the most important was Max 
Weber whom I have regarded over the last thirty years as the greatest of all 
sociologists. This is in a way ironical, for I am greatly attracted by a clear 
and lucid style, as in the writing of Maitland, for instance, or Keynes, and 
Weber’s prose is anything but clear and lucid. 

I also found a new area of intellectual interest in the study of social 
inequality in its many forms and manifestations. Since this interest has 
remained with me for more than thirty years, I find it annoying not to be 
able to recall exactly when, where and how it originated. Inequality hardly 
figured as a topic in the social anthropology I had read in Calcutta, and, as 
far as I recall, it was not a major interest with Srinivas, so my interest must 
have been, at least to some extent, my own creation. Certainly my new 
interest made it easier for me to justify my place in a department of 
sociology, for what could be regarded as more central to the discipline than 
class and stratification? 

Although class and stratification are pre-eminently sociological subjects, 
I incorporated into their study certain basic elements acquired in my 
training as an anthropologist. My first book examined the changing rela- 
tionships between caste, class and power through the intensive study of a 
single village of the kind commonly undertaken by anthropologists in India 
and elsewhere. I was criticised by certain anthropologists for introducing 
the concept of class which they regarded as inappropriate in the context of 
village India, but I did not take their criticism to heart and proceeded in 
later studies to explore the contours of the agrarian class structure at the 
district and the regional levels on the basis of the insights I had gathered 
through my village study (Béteille 1974b). 
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Having cut my teeth on a community study, I became eager to explore 
wider fields of enquiry. An opportunity soon came my way when I was 
asked to put together a selection of readings on social stratification for a 
series that was being launched by Penguin Books. I decided to put to the 
test the comparative approach I had acquired as a student of anthropology 
in Calcutta and extended as a teacher of sociology in Delhi. I was deter- 
mined to give fair representation in my selection to all the major types of 
society: tribal, agrarian and industrial. The plain fact is that, after the great 
enthusiasm for the comparative approach shown by the generation of 
Durkheim and Weber, sociologists in Europe and America had settled 
down to the study of Western or industrial societies, and social anthro- 
pologists to the study of tribal or ‘primitive’ societies. An Indian seeking to 
understand his own society had to take into account social formations of 
the greatest variety, from the simplest to the most complex, and I found 
the division of labour that had grown in the West between anthropology 
and sociology artificial and constricting. I was fully convinced, at least into 
the mid-1970s, that the unity of sociology and anthropology could only be 
to the advantage of sociology and never at its cost. 

Naturally, my approach to the problem of inequality has grown and 
developed over the last thirty years, and I will now make a few observations 
on it in so far as it illustrates a change in my general approach to social 
enquiry. When I started, my general approach was markedly influenced by 
A natural science of society and The rules of sociological method which took 
for granted the separation of facts and values. It changed over time, at first 
very Slowly, as I came to realise the complex nature of the relationship 
between judgements of fact and judgements of value in social enquiry. As I 
look back, I can discern this process in my choice of words for the titles of 
my books. My first two books carry the word ‘stratification’ in their 
subtitles; my later books use ‘inequality’ instead. The shift in terminology 
was a signal of my growing awareness that sociology was a moral rather 
than a natural science (Béteille 1983: 1-27). 

One of the constant preoccupations in my early work on the subject was 
with the coexistence of different dimensions of inequality and their mutual 
irreducibility. Since I worked in the close proximity of economists, it was 
important for me to show that inequality was not just a matter of income or 
wealth, or even class, but that it was also, and independently, a matter of 
status (or esteem) and of power (Béteille 1977, 1993a). Strange though it 
may sound, it took me many years to grasp the significance of the simple 
truth that not only does inequality have several dimensions, but that 
equality, too, has more than one meaning. A consideration of the many 
tensions between the ideal of equality and the pervasive presence of 
inequality has forced me to reconsider many times over the possibility as 
well as the limits of a value-free sociology. 

I ought to pause here to make a brief observation on my own attitude to 
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a value-free sociology (Béteille 1983: 1-27; 1992). I have always been 
deeply committed to it while being aware, more acutely now than in the 
past, that the enterprise is constantly at risk. There may be several positions 
on this. The one from which I started, which may be characterised as that 
of Durkheim in The rules of sociological method, I find the least satisfactory 
today. According to it, one must never allow judgements of value to 
intrude into the observation, description and analysis of facts, and, to 
ensure that, it is enough to take a few elementary precautions; I was once 
rebuked in a review by David Pocock for failing to take those precautions. 

A second position is the one I associate with the “Theses on Feuerbach’, 
and the writings of such Marxists as Lukacs, Korsch and Gramsci. It is 
based on the doctrine of the unity of theory and practice, and stresses 
commitment, engagement and partisanship in its approach to society and 
politics. A sociologist who makes inequality the subject of his concern in 
India cannot escape being asked or, rather, exhorted to declare his own 
values and to show how they can be realised. To merely study inequality, 
to observe, describe and interpret its many and changing forms is in this 
view to share some complicity in a terrible social evil. I have encountered 
much hostility to my view that the understanding and interpretation of 
inequality is an important task in itself. What most persons want, or seem 
to want, from the sociologist is some practical solution to the problem of 
inequality as they see it. But the most important lesson that I have 
learnt—and tried to teach—as a sociologist is that things cannot be changed 
simply because men of goodwill are uneasy in their minds about them. 

To try to understand things without adopting a partisan position is not 
necessarily to be indifferent to them. It is difficult to see how a sociologist 
can remain consistently indifferent to his own society, or to the world in 
which he lives. But he must also act with restraint, be attentive to inter- 
pretations that go against his own preferences, and not make exaggerated 
claims on behalf of his discipline. To be sure, one has to exercise judgement 
as a responsible citizen, but one cannot claim in matters concerning 
fundamental values any special privilege by virtue of being a sociologist. 
For it is the case that on such questions as whether equality of opportunity 
is more fundamental than distributive equality, or whether the two can be 
harmoniously combined, social theory can say very little that will be 
universally accepted. 

Here I have to note that on these and related questions, my views have 
been significantly influenced by the economists in whose midst I have 
worked, though not always in ways of which they would approve. I have 
said that I was lucky in securing at the beginning of my professional career 
a lectureship in sociology in a strong postgraduate department. The location 
of that department in the Delhi School of Economics has enabled me to 
take advantage of the presence in my immediate environment of a number 
of outstanding economists. To name only a few, I have shared my interest 
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in the agrarian class structure with Professor K.N. Raj, and my interest in 
inequality with Professor Amartya Sen, and, more recently, Professor S.D. 
Tendulkar. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, economic science occupied a position of undis- 
puted pre-eminence among the humanities and the social sciences throughout 
the country; and we still have many more outstanding economists than 
outstanding sociologists. Holding one’s own in a discussion with economists 
has never been easy, but it has had its rewards. What I found least 
attractive in the economists I knew in the 1960s and 1970s was their self- 
assurance. They were self-assured when it came to theory, and equally so 
when it came to policy. This self-assurance apart, some of them, particularly 
the economic historians, had a sense of the importance of material reality 
that was a constant challenge to my own understanding of the world. It is 
this sense of the importance of material things that has sustained the 
attraction for me of the works of Marx and Weber. But Weber has had the 
greater attraction simply because his work conveys, at least to me, an 
equally strong sense of the importance of ideas, beliefs and values. 

The changes that have taken place in my ideas over the years have come 
less from a succession of well-planned or organised research projects than 
from the everyday demands of teaching, including the supervision of 
research students. As I look back, these changes appear incremental rather 
than dramatic, although their cumulative effect has not been inconsider- 
able, at least in some respects. I would like in the end to dwell a little on 
some of these changes, with special reference to my changing conception of 
the nature of sociology and its relations with other disciplines. 

The modern university has a division of labour, and its members have to 
work within it, as teachers, as students, as examiners and as examinees. 
One need not treat the existing division of labour as sacrosanct and 
unalterable. Rather, one should adopt a flexible attitude towards it in the 
knowledge that it has changed in the past and will change in the future; but 
in a university, with its division into faculties and departments, one cannot 
wish it out of existence. Within such a system, it is a little difficult to take 
very seriously the argument that human knowledge is single and indivisible, 
and therefore it does not matter whether what one is doing is called 
sociology or psychology or linguistics. 

Every teacher has to explain to his students what sociology is about, and 
to provide a working definition of it. But that is only one side of the story. 
The conception of sociology that teachers present to their students in the 
classroom rarely fits well with the conception of it that is implicit in their 
discussions at seminars and conferences. The latter is very loose indeed, 
and, at least in India, it tends to oscillate between a commentary on current 
affairs and a vague philosophising about man, society and culture. This 
makes it all the more necessary for the sociologist in this country to keep 
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his own conception of the subject under constant scrutiny. One obvious 
way to do this is to compare and contrast it with neighbourly disciplines 
such as anthropology, history and economics. 

As I have tried to explain already, sociology is for me the systematic 
study of the nature and forms of social life, with the emphasis now more on 
social institutions than on the structure of groups, classes and categories, 
although that still remains important in my view. It is, above all, compar- 
ative in outlook, requiring us to place all societies, our own as well as 
others’, on the same plane of enquiry. Its point of departure is lived 
experience in the world here and now, although it seeks insights from all 
societies, however distant in space or time. It seeks to understand the 
rights and obligations that bind persons together as well as the meanings 
they assign to the arrangements in and through which they live. It iS 
watchful of the divergence between what people believe, or say they 
believe, about right, proper and desirable ways of living, and how they 
actually live. Finally, it is primarily a descriptive and an interpretive rather 
than a prescriptive discipline. In my conception, sociology is not a policy 
science: it can offer something to policy analysis but very little to policy 
prescription. 

What of the relationship between sociology and social anthropology with 
which I started? It is undeniable that my enthusiasm for the unity of 
sociology and anthropology has cooled over the last thirty years. This is 
partly because of changes in my own professional experience and intellectual 
horizons, but also because of changes in the two disciplines themselves. 

Let me return briefly to my professional experience both in India and 
abroad. In most universities, anthropology and sociology are taught in 
different departments, often, as in both Calcutta and Delhi, in different 
faculties. Where the two disciplines were started in a single department, 
they have not always remained together, as I have shown with the example 
of Manchester. Where they are in separate departments, as in Delhi, 
Calcutta, Cambridge or the London School of Economics, there is no close 
interaction, academic or social, between them. I have found it difficult to 
keep my faith in the unity of the two disciplines in the face of so much 
separation between them. 

The institutional separation between sociology and anthropology is, in 
my limited experience, most marked in north American universities, and 
there is one aspect ‘of it that has been a source of some annoyance to me. 
When a student of Indian society and culture goes to such a university, no 
matter whether he is a sociologist or an anthropologist in India, he is 
presented there as an anthropologist and not a sociologist. The established © 
opinion in American, and to a large extent European, universities is that 
the study of Indian society and of other Asian or African societies is the 
province of anthropology and not sociology. I have myself resisted this 
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perception of Indian sociology that it is in effect anthropology, or, as some 
have called it, ‘ethnosociology’ (Béteille 1974c), and not sociology, but 
that hardly affects the prevailing classification there. 

It has been a matter of some regret to me that Indian sociologists accept 
without any hesitation the labels they are assigned in other countries, even 
when they are at odds with the ones they carry in their own country. I feel 
as a teacher that this must be somewhat unsettling, if not demoralising, for 
our students. Many of the best products of our department now go abroad, 
particularly to the United States, for postgraduate work. But the majority 
of them slip into departments of anthropology; few seem to have the 
confidence even to apply for admission to departments of sociology. 

Anthropology itself has changed much in the last three or four decades, 
and its concerns have moved away, at least to some extent, from what I 
consider to be the proper concerns of sociology. Two of the most important 
exemplars of anthropology in the 1940s and 1950s were Radcliffe-Brown in 
Britain and Redfield in the United States. Each was in his own way moving 
anthropology in a direction that made it very attractive to students of 
sociology in India. I had been introduced to the intellectual world of 
Redfield by Surajit Sinha in Calcutta just before I came to Delhi. Srinivas 
was, of course, greatly influenced by Radcliffe-Brown, and I, in turn, by 
Srinivas. It is true that even then the unity of sociology and social anthro- 
pology did not exist as a fact; but in 1959, it was, or appeared to me, a 
distinct and an attractive possibility. 

But anthropology took a sharp turn some time in the 1960s or 1970s 
through the rise to prominence of Lévi-Strauss and what I would call the 
‘new structuralism’. To his admirers, the work of Lévi-Strauss appeared as 
a kind of Copernican revolution, and those who did not admire it were 
often browbeaten into silence. No two conceptions of anthropology could 
be further apart than those of Radcliffe-Brown and Lévi-Strauss. When 
Lévi-Strauss presented his paper on ‘Social structure’ at the famous Chicago 
conference in 1952, most English-speaking anthropologists failed to see in 
it a signal of the shape of things to come (Kroeber 1953; Tax et al. 1953). 

Lévi-Strauss has restored to anthropology some of its original concerns 
which Radcliffe-Brown, Redfield and others were trying to put behind. I 
believe that the enormous appeal of his work lies not so much in its 
structural method as in its marvellous evocation, from Tristes tropiques to Le 
regard eloigné, of the distant and the exotic. I now understand far better 
than J did thirty years ago that Western social science has a perennial need 
for its ‘astronomers among the social sciences’, and no one has met that 
need with greater insight and imagination than Lévi-Strauss. His true 
precursor among anthropologists is neither Mauss nor Malinowski, but 
Frazer. There is no doubt that Lévi-Strauss’ intellectual enterprise has 
been a splendid success, but then I have not felt the need, as a sociologist, 
to attach myself to that enterprise. 

The radical turn, not to say reversal, in the orientation of anthropology 
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towards sociology was plainly expressed by Rodney Needham who had 
identified himself closely with the work of Lévi-Strauss, as translator (Lévi- 
Strauss 1962), as editor (Lévi-Strauss 1969) and as expositor (Needham 
1962). He used the occasion of his inaugural lecture at Oxford—incidentally 
for the same chair whose first occupant had been Radcliffe-Brown—to 
explain where he thought anthropology stood in relation to other disciplines. 
He said, ‘Our congeners therefore include philosophy, classics, philology, 
history (especially social history, the history of ideas, art history), theology 
(particularly the ancillary of biblical studies), and other non-mathematical 
kinds of study’ (Needham 1978: 9). He then added, ‘Sociology may seem 
an obvious relative, and it is true that we acknowledge common ancestors 
in the last century, but it is hard to cite titles in modern sociology that bear 
significantly on our problems’ (ibid.: 10). This may seem an unusual way of 
making a point, but Needham was not alone among anthropologists who 
sought to keep a distance from sociology. 

The change of orientation is clearly seen in the change undergone by the 
concept of structure (Sahlins 1976: 1-54). For Radcliffe-Brown, structure 
was, above all, a matter of soctal relations among persons or groups of 
persons in interaction with each other, whereas for Lévi-Strauss, structure 
dwells in the realm of ideas, especially unconscious ideas, rather than 
action. At any rate, there is in the latter’s work very little concern with the 
rights and obligations among persons, or with the manner in which they are 
defined and redefined from one social situation to another. Nor is there the 
kind of concern that one encounters in anthropological studies based on 
intensive fieldwork with the meanings that persons assign to their actions. 

All of this is not to say that Lévi-Strauss’ work is deficient in comparison 
with that of Radcliffe-Brown or Redfield, but only that it has a different 
orientation and a different focus. Perhaps the former has a better claim to 
the title of anthropology than the latter. To the extent that a great deal of 
contemporary anthropology takes its orientation from Lévi-Strauss rather 
than Radcliffe-Brown or Redfield, anthropology and sociology have moved 
further apart and not closer together. I have certainly changed, but the 
times have also changed. 

I do not wish to leave the impression in the end that for someone who 
embarks today on the kind of career that I entered in 1959, the choice has 
to be between Radcliffe-Brown and Lévi-Strauss, for I know only too well 
that there are few today who would prefer the former to the latter. I myself 
find it difficult to recapture the enthusiasm that J had felt for Redfield and 
Radcliffe-Brown when I moved from Calcutta to Delhi in 1959. But if next 
to Lévi-Strauss both Radcliffe-Brown and Redfield appear thin and insub- 
stantial in today’s light, surely the same cannot be said about Weber. In 
Weber we have an intellectual figure who occupied a commanding position 
before Lévi-Strauss appeared on the scene and whose influence can be 
counted to last at least as long as the latter’s. 

It would be puerile to try to bring Weber and Lévi-Strauss into public 
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competition with each other. My purpose in drawing attention to Weber’s 
work has been two-fold. First, I wanted to show that the classical tradition 
of sociology still has a very great deal to offer to a contemporary student of 
sociology in India or anywhere. Second, it appears obvious that Weber’s 
work, and, beyond that, what I consider central to the enterprise of 
sociology, is in many ways closer to the economic writings of Schumpeter, 
the political writings of Arendt and the historical writings of Braudel than 
it is to the anthropology of Lévi-Strauss. Sociology must surely remain 
receptive to the ideas of great anthropologits—Malinowski and Evans- 
Pritchard, and also Frazer and Lévi-Strauss—but I find it difficult to 
pretend that it has today a special relationship with anthropology that it 
does not have with history, economics or politics. 
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Short communications 


Dear Editor, 


I would like to point out some misunderstandings and misinterpretations 
made by Gopal Guru while reviewing my book Dalit Panther movement in 
Maharashtra: A sociological appraisal (CIS 26: 2). 

In the first place, I think I have quite clearly stated my frame of 
reference (pp. 18-24), and also the concepts which have been used to 
analyse the issue under study. With reference to the reviewer’s second 
point, the term ‘lumpen’ is definitely used in the Marxist sense (see Tom 
Bottomore ed., A dictionary of Marxist thought (1983: 292]). I have very 
clearly pointed out that the two main leaders, Dhaie and Dhasal, repre- 
sented two strata of the Dalit community, i.e., petty bourgeois and lumpen 
proletarian mass respectively (pp. 67, 208, 210). Nowhere in the book have 
the urban and rural toiling masses and Dalit students, let alone all members of 
the movement, been classified in the ‘lumpen’ category; only a section 
supporting Dhasal was described in this way. 

To support his criticism of the inclusion of Dalit Panthers within the 
concept of subalternity, Guru quotes D.N. Dhanagare. However, I would 
like to point out that Dhanagare has not at all contested the inclusion of 
Dalit Panthers or any other marginalised or insurgent group within subal- 
ternity but, on the contrary, has recognised the significance of Guha’s 
paradigm of ‘subalternity’ for the study of ethnic, tribal and peasant 
movements (‘Subaltern consciousness and populism’, Social scientist 16, 11 
[1988: 32}). 

The Weberian concept of ‘charismatic leadership’ is explained in different 
contexts on pages 21, 93, 209, 210, 212 and 215, where it is pointed out that 
the Panther leaders can be called local charismatic leaders in Oommen’s 
sense. The local charismatic leaders style their behaviour after national or 
international charismatic leaders. For example, Dhasal styled himself after 
Fidei Castro and Che Guevera, while Dhale was referred to as a ‘mini- 
Ambedkar’. Thus the criticism of fashionable and arbitrary treatment of 
the concept of charismatic leadership is baseless and false. 

It was clearly pointed out that there are two different streams of con- 
sciousness in Dalit literature—tiberat reflective and radical militant (p. 57). 
After the novel Fakira, Sathe’s realistic writing was replaced by rural 
romanticism. There is an underlying tone of rejection of this life and of the 
need for reform and improvement. The language of revolt is absent in 
these writings. It is therefore called the liberal reflective stream; whereas 
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the literature of the other streanr, i.e., the radical militant stream, is full of 
revolt against the establishment and rebellion against the assumptions of 
Hindu ideology. Sathe was not at all described as representing the liberal 
stream in Marathi literature. 

Ambedkar’s ideology was the source of inspiration for the Dalit Panthers. 
It was therefore necessary to show how far the ideology of the Panthers 
differed from that of Ambedkar. The discussion of ideology in my book 
has clearly brought out the influence of Ambedkar and Marx on the 
Manifesto of Dalit Panthers (pp. 110-19). 

While accusing me of taking for granted the opinion of members of the 
opposition (i.c., Dhasal) group to assess Dhale, Guru has overlooked that 
of Umakant Randhir, a member of the Dhale group (ref. 137, p. 95). It 
seems that he has not at all understood the methodology adopted for the 
`- study (pp. 26-30). 

It was not possible for me to collect the necessary data of post-1979 
political developments. I suggest the reviewer undertake this work himself 
and produce an interesting study. In all, I wish the criticism had been more 
penetrating and insightful. 


S.N.D.T. Women’s University | LaTA MURUGKAR 
Bombay 


Dear Editor, 


The confusion in Lata Murugkar’s book, Dalit Panther movement in 
Maharashtra, is confounded more in her rejoinder to my review of her 
book which, according to her, lacks penetration and insight. Her rejoinder, 
rather than answering the queries I had raised, creates fresh confusion. 
For example, I had expected the author to explain what she meant by 
‘disciplined ecletical approach’ (p. 18) and how she has used it in under- 
standing the Dalit Panther movement in Maharashtra. Instead she chose to 
define the word ‘theory’ in her own way and advised the readers to look for 
her theoretical framework on pages 18-24, which include discussion on 
organisation, leadership, ideology, landmarks in the movement and the 
programme. Of course, there is a casual mention of the Theory of Relative 
Deprivation and Marxist theory which the author claimed to have used to 
understand the genesis of the Panther movement. But once again she has 
left it to the reader to sort out the logical contradiction between the 
Relative Deprivation and Marxist frameworks. 

In her rejoinder, the author has claimed that she had not categorised all 
the Dalit groups as ‘lumpen’. But on p. 214, she has categorically character- 
ised the entire Dalit Panther movement in Maharashtra as lumpen. Does 
this not make all the components of the Panther movement lumpen? The 
author reasserts the claim that she has used Bottomore’s Marxist Dictionary 
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to define lumpen in the Marxist fashion. Surprisingly, Bottomore’s name 
appears for the first time in the rejoinder and not in the book itself. Let us 
imagine that the author used Bottomore’s Dictionary without mentioning 
his name, but the real issue is whether the dictionary meaning of the term, 
which is'more technical and limited and hence good for the beginner, is 
satisfactory for a scholar pursuing a more serious and original research 
project? 

While reading Dr. Dhanagare the author has once again got confused. A 
careful and not convenient reading of Dhanagare would show that he finds 
difficulty with Guha’s use of ‘subaltern’ as a residual concept because, 
according to Dhanagare, this residual term tends to overlook the structurally 
in-built contradictions among the different groups that are incorporated in 
this broad term. 

The most serious problem with the rejoinder and also with the book is 
that while the author in her ever-confusing style acknowledges that the 
Panthers were influenced by both Marx as well as Ambedkar she also 
maintains that the Panthers sought ideological derivation from Ambedkar. 
But she does not show in her book any evidence which could indicate the 
Panther’s derivation from Ambedkar. On the contrary, at a number of 
places she has attempted to introduce a binary opposition between Ambed- 
kar and the Panthers (pp. 114-18), of course without substantiation. Thus, 
instead of asking the readers to take her confusion seriously, it would have 
been better if the author had taken her book seriously. 


University of Poona GOPAL GURU 
Pune 


Dear Editor, 


At the outset, I would like to thank you for publishing the review of my 
book, Dalit movement in maharashtra, (CIS 26: 2), but some inadequacies 
in understanding on the part of your reviewer, Gopal Guru, have compelled 
me to send this reply. 

The thrust of the book is the Dalit protest movement and its role in 
bringing about social change among the Dalits in Maharashtra. It appears 
that the reviewer has restricted himself mostly to the theoretical frame- 
work of the book, raising questions on the relevance and usefulness of the 
Relative Deprivation Theory (hereafter referred to as RD) for the study of 
social movements in general and my application of the theory in particular. 
His contention is that the RD theory has inherent limitations and that I 
have uncritically accepted them. Both these criticisms, tn my view, are 
unjustified. 

RD is the most widely used concept for the study of social movements. 
The accent of the sociologists is on the word ‘Relative’ and not on the word 
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‘Deprivation’. A large number of studies, including the Ghurye Award- 
winning study by M.S.A. Rao, have been informed by it and these have 
been cited in my text. If I am a sinner, I am certainly in good company. A 
careful reading of the review reveals that Gopal Guru’s criticisms stem 
from several misconceptions regarding the RD concept, on which he has 
apparently not done enough homework. 

The first criticism is that the RD theory lays emphasis on ‘backward 
material conditions’. Nothing can be further from the truth. Unlike in 
Marxian theory, material deprivation in RD theory is just one form of 
deprivation. A feeling of deprivation can also arise due to differentials in 
power, social status and cultural values. The literature cited by me amply 
bears this out. The participation of the economically affluent Jatavs in neo- 
Buddhist movements is because of status and cultural deprivation. 

The second criticism is that RD represents a ‘negative utopia’ and is 
concerned with ‘what is’ and not with ‘what can be’. At its face value this 
statement can be brushed away, for at the core of the concept of ‘relative 
deprivation’ is always the question of ‘what can be’, otherwise the question 
of deprivation would not have come up at all. But respecting Guru's 
scholarship and also taking a cue from his concluding statement that my 
work falls under the functionalist school and is therefore non-critical, one 
gathers that what he is hinting at is the ‘status quoist’ strain in this theory 
and its inability to provide a revolutionary ‘positive utopia’. Guru seems to 
be confusing two separate issues. The concept of RD aims at explaining on 
the ground reality and is not an ideology of a revolutionary movement. 
Concepts are developed by social scientists to explain reality, and if the 
Dalits at a particular period used the mechanism of Sanskritisation for 
upward mobility, the fault does not lie with the explanatory concept of 
RD. Assessing the revolutionary potential of such a move would be a 
separate project. 

The third criticism is that RD theory does not take cognisance of the role 
of the state. Nothing in the concept warrants this inference. To the extent 
that the state takes measures, both material and symbolic, to meet the 
aspirations of the people and through successful propaganda harps on the 
benefits gained by the Dalits, the sense of relative deprivation is reduced. 
Co-opting members of the movement may also enfeeble the movement. 

The fourth criticism is that in spite of the improved material conditions 
of the Dalits, discrimination against them by the upper castes still persists. 
This is because the upper castes perceive the granting of equality to Dalits 
in the social and cultural spheres as an erosion or deprivation of their 
traditional status. 

The fifth criticism is that RD theory does not explain the factionalisation 
of Dalit consciousness. But RD can be stretched to account for it. Leaders 
competing for key positions in the movement often engineer splits because 
serving under some other leader is experienced as an unbearable loss or 
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deprivation in status with attendant economic, political and psychic con- 
sequences. The conclusion is inescapable that RD theory is rich and varied 
enough to’ generate hypotheses and provide a framework for the study of 
social movements. 

Now I turn to the substantive aspects of the criticism. The role of the 
state, the ‘progression and regression in Dalit consciousness and the frag- 
mentation of Dalit consciousness have not been treated exclusively in RD 
terms. These issues are so large and the changing social matrix in which 
they are embedded so complex that no single social theory can do justice to 
the complexity of the social phenomena: one has to make a detailed 
empirical analysis. I have not been inhibited by RD theory either in the 
collection of data or its analysis. However, the substantive questions Gopal 
Guru has raised are significant. Though I have dealt with them at some 
length in my thesis, they do merit independent study. 


University of Poona P.G. JOGDAND 
Pune 
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YASADEVA SALYA, Samaj Dārśanika parıśilāna. Jaipur: Rawat, n d. 181 pp. Rs. 165. 
SATYAPAL GAUTAM, Samdy darsana. Chandigarh: Haryana Sahitya Academy, 1991 164 
pp Gloss, bibliogr. Rs. 40. 


Among the many handicaps and weaknesses with which Indian sociologists by and large 
suffer, two seem to be fundamental: (i) lack of adequate understanding of the Western 
philosophical discourse ın which all sociological theories are embedded; and (ii) almost total 
ignorance of Indian philosophies. To this one may add inadequate appreciation of the value of 
traditional Indian texts in original and of contemporary relevant literature being published in 
various Indian languages. Consequently, they have not achieved any major breakthrough in 
theory. 

In this scenario, the Indian Council for Social Science Research deserves thanks for 
supporting the publication of Yasadeva Salya’s Samaj. The book is divided into ten chapters: 
culture and society; the problem of roots; nature of culture; society and history; language; 
communication; morality; justice; state; and religion and social change and modem India. 
The author has examined the concepts related to society in terms of Indian categories of 
thought (p. 1). In his view his approach is akin to phenomenology, but is not connected with it 
in any way. 

Salya picks up a few key sociological concepts, like society, culture, individual, which are 
products of Western philosophical discourse He gives them new meaning in terms of Indian 
philosophical discourse and thought categories and then examines selective historical/empiri- 
cal facts and also Western philosophies and theories in order to propound his thesis. 

According to him, ‘culture ıs a life-vision (jeevana-drsti) which is defined by parmartha 
(i.e., the truth and ultumate meaning of values), and those configurations or structures can be 
called society which are designed and constructed to translate this life-vision’ (p 7). Later he 
underlines that ‘culture is spiritual and not biological’ (p. 17). He includes only religion, 
philosophy, literature, art and architecture in his definition of culture and excludes economic 
and administrative activities from it (p. 15) As far as Indian culture is concerned, it is - 
determined by the symbol of moksa (p. 22). 

In a similar vein he defines language, communication, morality, justice, etc., and looks at 
the contemporary problems of democracy, socialism and social change in India from the 
vantage point of this spiritual perspective. In accordance with his thesis, social change is 
nothing but a change in the life-vision. In the case of India, this change is characterised by an 
economic—consumerist vision borrowed from Europe. Such a ‘demonic’ vision is neither in 
consonance with Indian culture, nor conducive to human welfare (pp. 176-77). 

My critique of this work is three-fold. Its fundamental problem arises in the realm of life- 
vision. In case the life-vision of a societal entity is not anchored in the ultimate truth, or reality 
and social structures are envisioned in terms of the society or the individual only, what would 
these entities be called by the author? 

Far more serious problems anse when he comments on Indian philosophical thought and 
categories For example, on page 84 he quotes Buddha—sabbam duhkham (everything is 
pain)}—and says that Samnkhya karika also holds the same view. Though it is true that this basic 
text of Simkhya philosophy starts with the problem of duhkha and its total elimination, it does 
not say that everything is pain. In fact, according to Samkhya karika, pain arises from rajas 
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guna while satwa guna produces happiness (sukha) and all the three gunas—satwa, rajas and 
tamas—coexist. How then can Sdmkhya karikd be interpreted to agree with Buddha? 

Similarly, his statement (p. 101) that ‘Sidratwa’ (the general category of Sidra) was also 
accepted in terms of guna-karma appears to betray his lack of appreciation of the technical 
meaning of guna-karma vibhdga, which is rooted in Simkhya philosophy. It is amazing that an 
Indian philosopher asserts that in Indian philosophical thought there is no mention of 
varnavyavastha (p. 43), and that satyuga, tretd, dwdpara and kali yugas indicate gradual moral 
decline and that their cyclical repetition is rooted ın the mind (p. 165). 

Had the author looked at the smritis closely he would have found that in the ultimate 
analysis the varpa system is rooted in the friguna theory of Samkhya philosophy, as also in the 
four-fold division of yugas. In fact, the Simkhya vision of reality has permeated almost all 
realms of Indian thought including Buddhism and Jainism. The transition of time from one 
yuga to the next indicates a transformation ın the dynamic configuration and the dominance 
of any one of the three gunas. Moral decline can be viewed only as an inevitable concomitant. 

Salya’s analysis of modern Western society and contemporary India 1s well-pointed and 
brilliant. According to him it is a consequence of change in outlook from parartha (altruism) 
to swartha (egotism), and his leaning on Gandhi to find a solution to the malaise is also well- 
taken. But how can the desired transformation take place by relying only on institutional 
change and ignoring the transformation of man through appropriate education. At least 
Gandhi would have dissociated himself from such a venture. 

Besides these major substantive issues raised by this work there is the problem of communi- 
cation. Salya was supported by the Indian Council of Social Science Research throughout this 
project. In my view the Council expected such a work to open up a channel of communication 
from an Indian philosopher to Indian social scientists, if not a dialogue between them. But 
since Indian social scientists are generally ignorant of Indian philosophies, ıt would have been 
more useful if an explanation of all the technical terms drawn from various Indian philosophies 
was appended to the text. Finally, one more lapse of Salya has to be pointed out. In English 
there has been a long tradition of misspelling ‘sannyasa’ as ‘sanyasa’, Such a mistake in a 
Hindi work is inexcusable 

These comments do not detract the value of the work in general. It is stimulating and opens 
up a new vista for looking at society Indian social scientists can get a general profile of Indian 
cosmo-centnic vision and its relevance for understanding society and its contemporary prob- 
lems. 


Sama dargana is basically a textbook on social philosophy in Hindi. It is meant for under- 
graduate students as well as lay readers. Its seven chapters deal with the philosophical as well 
as practical issues connected with the ideologies of equality, freedom, seculansm, socialism, 
democracy, social justice and political action. The work is wrapped up with a very brief 
bibliography and a list of technical terms and their Hindi equivalents used in the work. 

This is a welcome addition to a slow-paced effort of some state governments to bring out 
textbooks in Hind1. It is especially welcome because ıt focuses on the most sensitive political 
values which inhere in the Indian Constitution. It is useful for lay readers also because it is not 
too pedantic It highlights a host of questions which are associated with each one of the values 
and in many a case traces them back to the various ideologies in which they are rooted. By 
and large the language and style of writing are satisfactory 

I need not enter into any one of the controversies around these values for the purpose of 
this review. However, the work raises an issue in which the readers of Contributions to Indian 
sociology are likely to be interested. Like many Indian social scientists, the author points out 
that the above-mentioned values were embedded ın the socio-cultural milieu of Europe. Their 
transplantation into an entirely different socio-cultural context has created many of the 
problems which India 1s facing So far so good. But what then is the solution? 
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Should we identify and tap the dominant or central Indian tradition? By implication the 
author says ‘No’ (pp. 28~31). This is the predicament of many Indian intellectuals who are 
critical of the imposition of Western values, and political, social and economic institutions on 
India but have neither the understanding nor the courage to seek answers in Indian tradition. 

Gautam’s exposition of the varna system betrays his Western orientation towards Indian 
social institutions. The misunderstanding of the doctrine of karma (referred to in many 
chapters) and the lack of understanding of the Indian technical concept of ‘guna-karma 
vibhaga’ (p. 30) and its association with the conceptualisation of the varņa order ts rather 


Kanpur K.N. SHARMA 


SARAH JosEPH, Political theory and power (Monographs and Theoretical Studies in Sociology 
and Anthropology in Honour of Nels Anderson). Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1988. Notes, 
bibliogr., index. Gld 88/US $33. 

ANTHONY J. PAREL and RONALD C. Kern, eds., Comparative political philosophy: Studies 
under the Upas tree. New Delhi: Sage, 1992. 260 pp. Notes, index. Rs. 225. 


In recent times positivism has come under attack from various directions. Although its 
conceptions of fact, value, theory and scientificity have been challenged, few people have 
analysed the penetration and impact of these ideas m social and political theory. In Political 
theory and power, Sarah Joseph performs an important analytical task by addressing this 
question. She examines the dominant theories of the post-war period and discusses the 
various ways in which the assumptions of the empiricist paradigm informed particular read- 
ings of the concept of power. Thus we are told that decision-making theories focus on the 
interactive dimension of power since this aspect of power is easily amenable to quantification 
and measurement. The study of individuals who exercise power, who influence/make decisions, 
however, excludes the question, ‘Why do these individuals have power?’ It is satisfied by 
classifying power as a kind of causal action. Unlike theories of decision-making, systems 
analysis is critical of the random collection of facts. It emphasises generalisation and theory 
formation. Yet, the positivist concern for value-free theory circumscribes its political analysis. 
Accordingly, the authoritative allocation of values is studied in terms of the ability to satisfy 
members of the system rather than values of justice and equality. 

To show the influence of positivism on Marxism, Joseph chooses the most unlikely candi- 
date—structural Marxism. Despite its self-conscious critique of empiricism and historicism, 
structural Marxism, according to Joseph, searches for a scientific and objective reading. 
Hence it postulates a divide between science and ideology, and emphasises structure while 
excluding conscious, intentional action. Its significance, however, lies in its study of the 
structural dimension of power. Power exercised by individuals in society is, according to its 
advocates, a consequence of the way society is organised. In another context, Habermas goes 
further and incorporates the ideological dimension of power. He takes into account the 
subjective perceptions of individuals and recognises the reification of theory that occurs in a 
capitalist society. 

The strengths of Habermas’ analysis are the questions he asks and the gaps he identifies in 
contemporary social theory. Unfortunately, the answers he presents remain unsatisfactory. 
Since depth hermeneutic or group psychoanalysis is inconceivable, rational discourse remains 
the only viable way of redeeming truth claims. However, such a redemption requires the 
dismantling of all structures of power; hence, it remains an ideal situation, a model rather 
than reality. By ending with Habermas, the author places a question mark against many such 
questions. She also neglects the power of plural discourses in the construction of the self. She 
does, however, show that a study of power must reflect upon the interplay between the 
interactive, structural and ideological dimensions of power. 
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The merit of this book is tts ability to capture neatly and concisely the essential attributes of 
some of the dominant social theories of our times. However, at moments it is over-condensed. 
While it presents each case with great case and clarity, it sometimes assumes an informed 
audience, one that is familiar with the details of these theories. Similarly, the conservative 
bias of positivism is hinted at frequently but one needs to unpack the political baggage. 
Nevertheless, the book is, and must be treated as, an important text for students of social and 
political theory. 


The volume edited by Parel and Keith begins with the assumption that there are non-Western 
traditions of political theory; that they too discuss questions of justice, law, state and the 
individual; and that consequently there exists the possibility of constructing the discipline of 
comparative political philosophy while simultaneously performing the eminently suitable 
ethical function of piving legitimacy to these non-Western forms of thought. At a more 
immediate level, the book tnes to understand the ways in which modernity is negotiated in the 
Chinese, the Indian and the Islamic traditions. For each case there ts an essay on ‘traditional’ 
thought and another on the contemporary response to the ‘alien imposition’ of liberalism and 
socialism on that tradition. Thus we have, among others, essays on Confucius and Mao, 
Arthasastras and Gandhi, Farabi and Khomeini. Individually these essays are interesting and 
many of them discard the methodological baggage of comparative political philosophy by 
contextualising particular strands of thought. Ware emphasises the difference in the Western 
and Chinese readings of democracy; Shah suggests that the ‘Arthasastra’ provided a system of 
organisation of life that was suitable for specific conditions; Parel enunctates Gandhi’s 
unequivocal rejection of modernity; Tehranian understands the emergence of Islamic funda- 
mentalism in the context of modernisation; and Umar stresses the exchange between tradi- 
tions. Despite the analytical depth of some of these essays, a host of questions present 
themselves. For instance: What is meant by a tradition of political philosophy? Does a text 
constitute a tradition? What ıs the relationship of a text to a tradition? Are there plural ways 
of constructing traditions? A text in comparative political philosophy that does not address 
these questions remains, at some level, incomplete and unsatisfactory. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University GURPREET MAHAJAN 
New Delhi 


Raseev BHARGAVA, Individualism in social science: Forms and hmits of a methodology. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992. 271 pp. Notes, bibliogr., mdex. 


Inteltigibibty, I suppose, is always presumed, if not presumed upon. But, equally, it is, and 
perhaps enduringly, something of a mystery. As to whether such intelligibility must be a 
meaning; whether or not it be meaningful, to qualify as intelligible has not perhaps yet been 
addressed, though a considerable scholarship has addressed issues of language and its mean- 
ing(s). 

In an engaging work that sketches a programme of interpretation of daunting dimensions, 
the author proposes not only separating the meaning(s} of words from internal psychological 
states, but the dependence of both for their intelligibility on what he calls ‘social practice’. In 
elaborating the concept of this ‘social practice’, the author anticipates the charge that it may 
be considered ‘mysterious humbug’ but asserts, nevertheless, that such practice embodies an 
imbedded intentionality, not formally addressed by the intending subject, that depends for its 
meaningfulness on inter-subjective usage, and 1s distinguished from ‘individually realized 
social acts’ which are ideologically motivated personal enactments of deliberate intentions. 

Those familiar with Marxist and derivative usage may, perhaps forgivably, read into this the 
mystical dialectic of a class-in-itself and a class-for-itself, without of course the historicist logic 
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of their interconnection and with their so-to-speak emotive—practical content reversed. But 
the contention is much more encompassing than any localised, merely Marxist relevance, 
even though the burden of the exposition leans heavily on examples with significance for a 
defence of Marxism and the conceptual distinctions are clarified with the help of instances 
that, among other things, serve to indicate the leftist or more generally humanist rectitude of 
the author’s argument. The notion here advanced of ‘social practice’ of an uncaused and non- 
causal activeness distinguishing the individual as mere embodiment of a meaning (to be 
interpreted) in the order of things as a given social ‘context’ is, to my mind, equally 
compatible with some variant of a theory of karma (and perhaps also its attendant dharma). 
The author proposes such a view, however, to contest the irreducibility of that individualism 
which maintains the necessary reducibility of any supra-personal social entity to terms of 
individual and individuated meanings and motives that he carefully and painstakingly has 
tried to establish as the non-trivial cogency of (an) individualist hermeneutic(s). Unlike other 
doctrines of unconscious context and deliberate contest (such as the Hegelian, the Marxist, 
the psychoanalytic), the author does not, however, propose a telos, a speculative framework 
of the intelligibility of such consciousness—and unconsciousness—astill less an assimilative 
encompassment of the context in the contest or the contest in the context. He is content to 
construct the framework of a possible challenge to an individualism he finds unacceptable 
(without explaining why) but inescapable (to the establishment of the sense of which he 
devotes the greater part of the study). The title of the work is somewhat misleading in this 
respect, though the greater bulk of the work is devoted to clarifying the sense in which the 
individualist position is not only not trivial, but perhaps non-trivially unassailable, through an 
examination of recent contributions to the debate(s) on the issue and careful, if taxing, 
categorisation of the arguments. The positive declarations of the author are concerned not 
with advancing this individualism, but with a socialist alternative. 

Interesting reading for those with an interest in the general issue(s) of a social science, 
though perhaps more distinguished by the magnitude of the claims than the rigour of its 
clarifications. Definitely something new. 


Delhi School of Economics i RABINDRA RAY 


T.K. OOMMEN, State and society in India: Studies in nation-building. New Delhi: Sage, 1990. 
225 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 190. 

Urmica Puapnis, Ethnicity and nation-building in South Asia. New Delhi: Sage, 1990. 
328 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 225. 


The books under review have in common the theme of nation-building. Ethnicity provides the 
conceptual background for the studies. Where Oommen in specifically committed to India, 
Phadnis has a larger geographical spread—South Asia. 

Oommen’s book is a collection of essays written at different points of time, nearly half 
being reprints. The essays are therefore uneven and thematically disparate. Intellectually 
sharp insights are followed by simplistic exercises, and one feels that nation-building provides 
a very mechanical space for bringing them together. 

Oommen’s definition of the ethnic as people ‘who share common history, tradition, 
language and life-style’ provides him with a theoretical vantage point that allows only the 
interplay of culture to understand ethnicity. To say that the ethnic is ‘uprooted from and/or 
unattached to a homeland’ ignores the process of socio-economic and political marginalisation 
that spawns many ethnic movements. Ethnic is always juxtaposed with a strong politico- 
economic mainstream. Tribals are always ‘ethnic’ in India though not uprooted from their 
homeland. 

The categorisation of different brands of communalism 1s an interesting exercise under- 
taken in Chapter six However, to assert that only secessionist and assimilationist varieties 
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threaten the nation-state ıs being facile. ‘Retaliatory communalism’ and ‘separatist communal- 
ism’ seem to be mere heuristic labels. Communalism of such kinds does not foster any 
secularism and only weakens the base of any nation-building exercise. Indeed the bane of 
India has been its singular inability to evolve secular symbols as a nation-state. The freedom 
struggle failed to divorce itself from dependence on majority symbols and values and national- 
ism, which Oommen finds ‘sacralised as a sentiment’, often latently subsumed majority 
communalism. i 

Oommen equates the ‘pluralism’ of India’s past with constitutional secularism. But this 
Indian past is essentially a Hindu past, a society characterised by caste hierarchy. On the 
other hand, constitutional secularism flows out of a concept of democracy, and in India is 
meant to safeguard the multi-national strains of the state. Secularism must not be ‘toleration’, 
a condescension about others. It must be a discourse independent in ideology. 

Oommen’s analysis of language-related problems correctly spots the ‘culturocide’ that is 
ongoing. The role of the state, its ruling elite and the dominant politics, all have a hand in 
foisting one language over several others. In fact, there is a latent effort at equating a 
particular language, religion and culture as the representative ethos of India. The discussion 
of religious minorities in Chapter twelve could have come towards the beginning of the book. 
Others, under the heading ‘Policy context’, could well have made it to a separate book. 


k 


Phadnis focuses on South Asıan states, namely the subcontinent and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. The choice is methodologically sound insofar as most of these states are post-colonial 
and others intrinsically linked with the subcontinent. Thus she finds South Asian states to be 
diverse m pattern but with similar tendencies. 

The book very methodically tries to sketch the character of the State, its elite, the contend- 
ing ethnic groups and socio-economic development in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, the 
Maldives, Sn Lanka, Nepal and Bhutan. For Phadnis the fundamental question is ‘under what 
circumstances does ethnic mobilisation attack the formal structures of state power... 7?’ 

Fler answer is that the less the competition in ‘political-economic structures’ the less the 
intensity of the ethnic movement due to elite interest convergence. Consequently, she finds 
scope for a ‘consociational’ frame of politics. Unfortunately, events in India, especially since 
December 1992, and those in Sri Lanka over the past decade, do not bear her out. Even in 
Bhutan, where apparently the competition in political-economic structures is at its weakest, 
the fond hope of finding a ‘consociational mould of power structure’ has been belied. Events 
of the past few months indicate the open ethnic hostility between northern Drukpa Bhutanese 
and southern Bhutanese of Nepalese origin. 

For ethnic movements, the objectives can never be systemic, anti-systemic and extra- 
systemic. These are only methods in the movement. A movement which is ‘systemic’ today 
may turn ‘anti-’ or ‘extra-systemic’ ın the future, and the reverse has also been noticed 
historically. The objectives of the ethnic movements must necessarily be the asserting of 
ethnic identity. States of South Asia are essentially pre-capitalist and post-colonial. Class 
divisions are yet to be clearly formed and class conflict is incipient. In such circumstances 
religion, language and other primordial tres become the vehicles of socio-economic struggles 
and interest articulation. 

Studies on ethnicity would profit by looking into the processes of the construction of the 
communities—the creation of sharp identities based on history-made-easy for the layman. As 
Oommen so rightly points out, the ‘Indian polity ıs manned by an elite drawn from a relatively 
narrow base’. It is this elite that writes the history of ethnicity and stalls all efforts for wider 
participation of the populace. Until wider and ultimately fullest participation is ensured, 
nation-building would remain a fractious and violent exercise. 


University of Burdwan SURAJIT CHANDRA MUKHOPADHYAY 
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STELLA KRAMRISCH, The presence of Siva. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press 
(second printing, for the Mythos paperback edition, 1992). xii + 514 pp. Figs., plates, 
notes, appendix, gloss., bibliogr., index. 


Can one truly interpret another culture? The answer is ‘no’ and ‘yes’. W.D. O’Flaherty’s 
Asceticism and eroticism in the mythology of Siva (1973) raised many eyebrows, especially of 
those Indian scholars who refused to accept her humanist interpretation of divine ‘sexuality’. 
Kramrisch’s cosmological reflection on Siva is of a different order; it is easily grasped by 
Hindu faith! Her hermenutics is rooted deeper than logos. 

The book is based on original Sanskrit texts which tell of Siva, the Wild God, the Lord of 
Animals, the Lord of Yoga, the Healer, the Archer, the Lord of the Dwelling, the Great 
Time, the Great God and so on, who is not confined in one single shape and whose name is 
uttered only indirectly. Few can excel Kramrisch in the task of diligently searching the sacred 
texts for hidden meaning(s). As a method, she suggests, ‘The myths of Siva have many levels. 
They have to be entered all at the same ume, or else the total, multiple perspective of each is 
lost sight of.’ 

The author brings science-like sophistication to classical myths. On the famous Rg Vedic 
myth concerning the dawn of the world when the Creator seized his ‘daughter’ and united 
with her as creatures do (RV, 10.61). she says: ‘Creation is an act of violence that infringes 
upon the Uncreate, the undifferentiated wholeness that is before the beginning of things.’ On 
the problematic of Rudra’s double role the author provides a solution: “The sequence of 
contradictory actions is far from self defeating. It is of the very nature of Rudra, who creates 
in order to destroy, for he will create again in an inexhaustible renewal of life on earth, where 
creation is the eviternal answer to destruction, and both have their ground and antithesis in 
the Uncreate.’ Implicit in this interpretation is the assumption of the physicists’ law of chaos. 

While interpreting the Rg Vedic myth of the origin of man and art, Kramrisch has remained 
faithful to the Hindu tradition: ‘Although in this myth man is not created in the image of pod, 
the art of man is [a] conformable imitation of the wonder-works of gods. Works of art are 
substantiations of divine prototypes. They are their audible, visible, tangible, concrete form.’ 
In the treatment of subjects like Time, Death, Timelessness, the breakthrough from Time to 
Eternity, and all such concepts underlying the Hindu cosmogonic myths, the author has made 
cautious assertions as in scientific thinking, and most sublime statements based on trust in the 
other culture. 

The books’s wide-ranging contents are summed up in lucid revelation of Siva’s living 
presence. This has been stated in the form that even people without faith can visualise the 
invisible. Without making a religious precept, the author portraits Siva’s presence: ‘From the 
primordial down to this day Siva is present ın the cosmos. From that morning, time (kdia) 
came to be. What happened then left its image in the sky. Rudra overcame time as Mahakala, 
he became Bhairava in his breakthrough from Time into Tunelessness. If Siva of a thousand 
and more names and forms is evoked as one of them, he necessarily is also its opposite, the 
cruel kind God. He encompasses the orbit of the mind, which thinks in pairs of opposites. All 
of them are His in manifestation and even beyond, for he includes the ultimate pair: creation 
and the Uncreate. He is their Consciousness.’ 

The holistic vision of Indian tradition is acknowledged in the fine portrayal of Siva in the 
world of man as the archer, the maker of arrows, the potter, smith and fisherman of low social 
standing and also of no social standing, the robber, thief and cheat, and also the dog. The 
non-sectarian character of Hinduism has been duly highlighted: ‘While Brahma was inextric- 
ably part of the pattern of Rudra’s myth, Visnu’s role was supportive and subsidiary. Visnu 
was assigned Siva’s left half in the image of Siva called Harihar following the conception of the 
image of Ardhandrtévara. However, this unified image was surpassed when it was said that 
Siva was Visnu and Visnu was Siva.’ 

The presence of Siva is a monumental work, totally absorbing and stimulating For bringing 
a radically new perspective in the analysis of Hindu myths, culturologists and histonans of 
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religion and art will remain indebted to Stella Kramrisch, known also as the author of another 
great work, The Hindu temple. 


Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts BAIDYANATH SARASWATI 
New Delhi 


Masakazu TANAKA, Patrons, devotees and goddesses: Ritual and power among the Tamil 
fishermen of Sri Lanka. Kyoto: Kyoto University Institute for Research in Humanities, 
1991. xviit+228 pp. Plates, figs., tables, gloss., notes, bibliogr., index. 


Viewed against the background of social anthropology in deliquescence, this book is instructive 
in more ways than one. Its author, the Japanese social anthropologist, Masakazu Tanaka, has 
ventured to study religion and power in Cattiyur, a huge fishing village in Sri Lanka, in which 
the Karaiyar, a local dominant Tamil caste, ekes out its existence. 

He has done so by concentrating attention on two prominent festivals in the area—the 
Bhadrakali and the Draupadi. The former aims at an imaginative transformation of a 
ferocious, epidemic-engineering goddess into a benign one, and in this way into a re- 
energising of the people and the village. The latter, centring on an outstanding heroine of the 
Mahabharata, enacts the metamorphosis of a suffering woman into a tnumphant queen, and 
so re-invigorates its afflicted participants. His analysis is systematic and detailed and illuminates 
the religious imagination of its universe. 

Equally instructive is Tanaka’s introductory survey of the interpretative strategies (with 
their several diversities and disagreements, including his own) to which social anthropologists 
have resorted in their endeavour to understand socio-cultural reality. It is all to the good, and 
very significant, that the term ‘explanation’ seems to have almost entirely vanished from the 
vocabulary of latter-day researchers in this field. In pointing out that social anthropology has 
had to stage a partial retreat into diffusionism and that the concept of spread is nothing but 
diffusion spelt out differently, he has put paid to sociologism and its exaggerations, and paved 
the way, as we move towards the 21st century, for a more integral anthropology in keeping 
with an increasingly integral world-view. 

Likewise, in focusing pnmarily on meaning and symbol in his interpretation of the two 
festivals, he avoids a mechanistic unidimensionality, as is the postmodern wont, and brings 
the existential and cosmological standpoints into articulation with the politico-economic 
which the role of the patrons on the festive occasion necessitates. 

But what of the relation of ritual and power? As Tanaka sees it, sacrifice and the control of 
evil forces characterise the two festivals centrally, and the basic purpose of function (here 
used loosely) is purification and the divine empowerment of the participants and the commun- 
ity. Life is renewed through symbolic death, and sacrifice helps to recreate it. In the 
Bhadrakali festival, blood-sacrifices extend the divine power of regeneration to the community, 
while in the Draupadi festival the devotees experience a personal renewal through fire- 
walking. In the person of the patron, secular, politico-economic power is converted into 
religious power. 

Tanaka’s study is apt in analysis and rich in insights. If at the same time it is also somewhat 
loose and disjointed, perhaps the fault lies with the multiplex transitoriness of the postmodern. 


Bombay J.V. FERREIRA 


GısèLe Krausxoprrr, Maltres et possédés: Les rites et l'ordre social chez les Tharu (Népal). 
Paris: Éditions du CNRS, 1989, 276 pp. Figs., maps, plates, tables, notes, bibliogr., 
gloss., index. 215 F. 


The term “Tharw’ refers to a range of populations in the Terai region of southern Nepal and 
adjacent parts of India. Despite their supposed ‘tribal’ origins, the diverse Tharu groups now 
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speak Indo-Aryan dialects and have been extensively ‘Hinduised’. Krauskopff's study deals 
with the Tharu of Dang, in south-western Nepal. These ‘Dangaura Tharv’ are now settled 
cultivators, though they retain a tradition of moving to new areas and clearing the forest to 
establish new settlements. Their traditional housing pattern of long houses, each containing 
up to sixty people belonging to a single patrilineal kin group, still existed at the time of 
Krauskopffs fieldwork (1982-84), although it was beginning to break down into smaller 
household units. 

Krauskopff’s work has a strong historical dimension, in part inspired by Paul Mus. Mus’ 
L'Inde vue de (est described the transformation of the indigenous earth cults of monsoon Asia 
into more complex, ‘Hindu’ ritual procedures whose precise forms reflected the kings and 
courts through whom Sanskritic culture was introduced. Krauskopff uses the Tharu to provide 
a detailed case study of Mus’ argument. Dangaura Tharu ritual today is explained in terms of 
the Tharus’ historical incorporation first into the Kingdom of Dang, whose rulers had close 
links to the Kanphafa order of Saivite yogins, and then into the modern Nepalese state. 
“Hinduisation’ here is inseparable from political centralisation. 

The key ritual relationship for the Dangaura Tharu today, that between priest and client, is 
also the most permanent and stable linkage within Tharu society. All Tharu men are initiated 
as priests before marriage in a process which involves them entering a possession state under 
the direction of their family priest. Major Tharu rituals involve both a priest and a layman 
who undergoes possession during the course of the ritual. The relationship between spiritual 
master (gurwd/mattre) and possessed person (kesaukd/possédé) is, in Krauskopff’s view, the 
paradigm for the priest~client relationship. Master and possessed are related as rider and 
horse; the relationship 1s also homologous to cultivated versus wild, and to deities of the soil 
versus spirits of the margins. This basic building block of the Tharu social structure is thus, 
symbolically, a relation between opposed and unequal terms. 

Tharu mythology, too, stresses the distinctive and superior place of the priests. As Christian 
McDonaugh has also noted (Kailash, vol. 15), the elaborate Tharu creation and origin story, 
centring upon Guru Baba and his daughter-consort (who transform in the course of the 
narrative into Siva and Parvati), is generalised in aature, providing little support for the 
relative status of various clans. By contrast, the myth of the four (sometimes five) brothers 
who founded the priestly lineages is centrally concerned with relative status and ritual 
property rights. The three elder brothers have their own territories, within which their 
descendants perform village rituals. The descendants of the youngest brother have more 
limited ritual rights; elder brother versus younger brother recapitulates the village/wild 
dichotomy we have already seen. Ordinary male households, though initiated as priests, are 
further restricted in the range of rituals they can perform. 

An intriguing chapter on the ritual role of women (pp. 149-63) opens up a range of further 
issues which one hopes Krauskopff will explore in subsequent publications. The triple nature 
of the goddess (virgin, wife and mother) forms a second paradigmatic structure through which 
Tharu ritual life can be seen. 

Alexander Macdonald, who provides a preface to Krauskoffs work, is a strong (and 
positive) influence. Macdonald himself visited the Dangaura Tharu in 1968, and the central 
issues behind Krauskopff's work are related to those of Macdonald’s recent writing (e.p., his 
1987 Tibet journal article on power and authority ın the High Himalaya) and to the work of 
other members of the Nanterre group such as Phillippe Sagant (on the Limbu), Brigitte 
Steinman (Tamang) or Pascale Dollfus (Ladakhi Tibetans). 

Krauskopff's ethnographic descriptions of Tharu ritual and social life are clear and illumi- 
nating, and of great interest at the purely descriptive level, given the Jack of published 
research on Terai cultures. That they are structured around an elegant and thought-provoking 
argument is an additional benefit. Krauskopff is to be congratulated on a valuable contribu- 
tion to the anthropological literature on Nepal. 


University of Newcastle GEOFFREY SAMUEL 
Australia 
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RADHIKA SEKAR, The Sabarnnalai pilgrimage and Ayyappan cultus, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1992. ix + 136 pp. Plates, figs. notes, gloss. bibhogr., appendices, index. Rs. 150. 


Sekar’s study is yet another addition to the ethnography of regional traditions. Based on 
fieldwork conducted at Madras, Coimbatore and Sabarimalai, her exploration of the popular 
Ayyappan cult, which is pilgrimage-centred, provides us insight into various aspects of the 
cult. A sipnificant feature of her research was her visit to Sabarimalai in Kerala along with a 
group of male pilgrims, despite her being a married women belonging to the excluded age group. 

Ayyappan, who was an unknown folk deity until recently, became very popular during the 
last three decades in south India, attracting millions of pilgrims annually. Ayyappan’s devotees 
and pilprims are from all walks of life, irrespective of caste and religion. The only exceptions 
are women of menstrual age, who are excluded from undertaking the pilgrimage. 

In the first chapter, Sekar presents the concepts developed by Turner to study pilgrimage as 
a liminal phenomenon. Here she sets out to assess the concepts of liminality and communitas 
in the light of pilgrimage to Sabarimalai. She then explores the historical development of the 
Ayyappan cult through myths, folk songs and scant historical sources, and concludes convin- 
cingly that ‘the origin of the deity Ayyappan [began] in an ancient yaksa culture and was 
gradually assimilated and transformed, first by Buddhism and then by Hinduism to his present 
form’ (p. 27). 

An important aspect that emerges from her discussion here is the relation between Ayyappan 
and two pan-Indian Hindu deities, Vishnu and Shiva, on the one hand, and Ayyappan’s close 
companion Vavar, a Muslim sage, on the other. The synthesis of various religious elements 
drawn from Buddhism, Brahmanic Hindutsm and Islam has been well-articulated, but she has 
not explored the Islamic angle sufficiently; this requires further inquiry. 

Chapter 3 presents an elaborate account of various aspects of pilgrimage, covering cere- 
monies of initiation and the tying of the bundle, the journey to Sabarimalai, the ceremonies 
at the Ayyappan shrine and the return of the devotees to their respective homes. In the last 
two chapters Sekar presents her analysis of data and conclusions. in her effort to assess 
Turmer’s conceptual categories of liminality and communitas in terms of the Ayyappan cult, 
she has demonstrated that temporal, iminal experiences still have a role despite modernisation 
and industrialisation, for India continues to remain a caste-ridden society with hierarchical 
norms and values. As she rightly says, ‘liminal experiences are still necessary therefore to 
provide temporary respite’ (p. 102). She further points out that these are only ‘fleeting 
moments of intense communitas’ among the pilgrims at the time of devotional fervour’ 
(p. 101), since on their return they go back to their old social status, norms and values. 

Though limited mainly to south India, an important aspect highlighted in this study is 
Ayyappan’s realisation of universal status by being mythically related to and ritually blended 
with Brahmanic Hinduism. Ayyappan is made the third son of Shiva and his worship now has 
many elements of agamic ritual practice. 

Sekar has not adequately probed the cause of the fire that destroyed the Ayyappan temple 
in 1950, after which this unknown deity was turned into a popular universal deity. Both the 
rumour that the fire was caused by a Christian who was supposed to have posed as a swarni 
(p. 94) and Clothey’s claim that the Ayyappan movement was carefully orchestrated by a 
group of Nambudiri Brahmins and Nayars in an effort to redirect funds being funnelied into 
the Murukan temple at Palani (p. 113), require further research. Perhaps it would reveal the 
actual reasons for the sudden popularity of the Ayyappan cult, towards which its accessibility 
for devotees irrespective of caste or religion may have further contributed. 

Sekar’s study indeed highlights the synthesis that has always been taking place in the realm 
of religion, culture and various social practices in India, and provides a vivid ethnography of a 
regional deity who, from an obscure folk form, has achieved universal status in a very short 
period of time. 


Department of Social Work SELVAM. S. 
University of Delhi 
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R.D. STmrat, Power and religiosity in a post-colonial setting: Sinhala Catholics in contem- 
porary Sri Lanka. (Cambridge Studies in Social and Cultural Anthropology, 87). 
Cambndge: Cambridge University Press, 1992. xxx + 231 pp. Maps, figs., tables, 
notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. £35. 


This is a conventional book about possession amongst Sinhala Catholics. It has none of the 
grandeur of Obeyesekere’s work or the lucidity of I.M. Lewis. It does not further the 
anthropology of experience in any way. At the most one can say that possession is represented 
here as not merely good to think about, as totemism once was, but good to feei—so in some 
ways possession helps people pass on their responsibilities. It is one socially recognised way of 
saying, ‘Not I, but the devil’. In that sense possession allows the recognition of deviance, the 
possibility of repentance and of absolvement. Just as earlier studies of possession showed that 
desire found a voice through possession, here we see that ‘sin’ is exterior, general, constrain- 
ing and individualised. It shows how banal human desires are, how caught we are in the 
pettiness of the human spirit. The priests who have power in these miracle churches are men 
who understand the grand drama of repentance and absolvement, the monetary linkage 
between the two, and the effervescence of collective ritual life. 

Some of the most interesting ideas in the book are: (i) what ıt means to be Sinhala Catholic 
vs. Tamil Catholic (p. 46); (i) the opposition between good and evil, and the way in which 
spirits of the Sinhala Buddhist tradition enter Christianity as malefic spirits (p. 94); and (iit) 
how possession and sorcery allow one to shift responsibility from one’s own to others’ 
emotional impulses (p. 107). Issues of control in family relationships and neighbourbood 
Malice all become statements of the moral code 

Stirrat reasserts, as others have, that possession expresses gender and age vulnerabilities 
(women, young, unmarried, unemployed), but rather than it being a platform of protest, it 
becomes a mode of affirmed coercion of such women. Further, through the use of case studies 
he expresses ‘the age old tension between God-centred and saint-centred practice in the 
Catholic church’, between miracle churches and other churches which debate over charismatic 
and canonical order. 

The strange thing about this book—and I think its most deafening absence—is its lack of a 
genealogy. It is theoretically unentrenched and lacks reflective passion. There is not the 
disquieting presence of a Durkheim, a Weber or a Mauss to complicate the problem. 
Sometimes Cambridge anthropologists must realise that insularity cannot provide leavening. 


Hindu College SUSAN VISVANATHAN 
University of Dethi 


DERMOT KILLINGLEY, WERNER MENSK! and SHIRLEY FirTH, Hindu ritual and society. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne: S.Y. Killingley, 1991. 92 pp. Bibliogr., index. £8.95. 


Second in the senes on Sanskrit Tradition in the Modern Worid (STIMW), this book is a 
collection of revised essays initially presented at the forum’s annual seminars. Its three 
papers, as well as the Introduction by Dermot Killingley, seek to understand Hindu tradition 
in the face of the influences of modern Western ideas of utilitananism, liberalism and 
progress, and rational, legal institutions such as the hospital and the law. It is the authors’ 
thesis that the Sanskritic tradition, being neither umform nor static, is ‘negotiable’ in ‘jiving 
reality’ to the extent that it is ‘appropriate’ as per the dharma (p. 49). 

In the paper, ‘Varna and caste in Hindu apologetic’, Killingley describes the way in which 
the textual tradition in the case of caste was interpreted and adapted during the British period 
in India. Thus, in 19th century Bengal, social reformers and Hindu revivalists atike, from 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Dayanand Saraswati and Vivekananda, saw caste as being basically 
divisive in an egalitarian era. Killingley shows that neo-Hinduism in fact opted for a more 
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modern, qualitative basis of caste, keeping intact its conservative varna framework such that 
only ‘he who has the best knowledge and nature is fit to be a Brahmin . . . ’ (p. 27). 

Werner Menski’s essay, “Change and continuity in Hindu marriage rituals’, compares the 
marriage ritual practices of certain Hindu communities in Britain with those in India to find 
that ‘ritual change’ and ‘ritual development’ (p. 33) occur in both, but notes that modifications 
take place only ‘within the conceptual framework of Sanskritic traditions and/or their customary 
equivalents’ (p. 34). Thus, in Britain, the secular formal registration procedure under English 
law is ritually incorporated into the religious marriage ceremony. 

Shirley Firth, in her essay, ‘Changing patterns in Hindu death rituals in Britain’, attributes 
alterations in the death ceremony primarily to the confrontation of the mourners with the 
‘bureaucracy surrounding cremation’ (p. 52) and the constraints of the ethics of the medical 
profession and hospital procedures. However, despite compromises at various levels in the 
performance of the ritual for a ‘good death’, it is clear from Firth’s essay that for Hindus in 
Britain ‘the failure to be with someone at death . . . [has] long-term repercussions both for 
the atman and the survivor’ (p. 80). 

Even if the considerable descriptive detail on life-cycle rituals in the latter two papers and 
on the distinction between varna and jad in the first seem unnecessary for a book on Hindu 
ritual in the 1990s, one is nevertheless encouraged to view ritual in the context of the social 
production of knowledge, rather than in a unidirectional secularisation or reassertion of 
tradition. 


Indian Institute of Technology AARTI AGGARWALA 
New Dethi 


THILLAYVEL Naboo, The Arya Samaj movement in South Africa. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1992. viii + 194 pp. Figs., notes, index. Rs. 200. 


In the book under review, Dr. Naidoo attempts to study the establishment and growth of the 
Arya Samaj movement in South Afnca and how the Samaj influenced several aspects of 
‘Hindu’ life and thought there. Another stated objective of the author is to analyse the 
theological basis of the teachings of Swami Dayanand. Though it is indeed important to locate 
the origins of Swami’s ideas on the infallibility of the vedas, and on the vedas as the 
monotheistic and non-idolatrous storehouse of all knowledge and the revelation of God in the 
context of Hindu philosophy and thought, a whole section devoted to it, keeping in mind the 
overall thrust of the book, ts unjustifiable. In fact, a rigorous analysis of 19th century colonial 
India was required to explain why these ideas gained ground in the period as they did. Here 
the author succumbs to the Arya Samaj rhetoric in toto. Thus, we are informed about the 
‘indifference’ of the Hindus to their own history, and of Hindu ‘naiveté’ displayed by 
‘nebulous’ and ‘negligent’ saints which led to the establishment of ‘Muslim—Mogul’ and 
‘Christhan-British’ rule in India. 

Similarly, the author, overlooks important questions in relation to the Indian community 
settled in South Africa. We are given no information regarding its regional/linguistic/religious 
composition, its class/occupational structure, zts relation with Black or White populations, as 
also with the apartheid-practising state. Instead, one encounters stereotypical images of the 
community which we are told practised ‘ritualistic’ religion and was therefore (one presumes) 
in a state of a ‘religious limbo’, waiting for the Arya Samaj miracle to happen. Though at 
various points the author hints at a less than enthusiastic response to the Samaj’s proselytisation 
programme, we never come across any concrete figures of its converts. Instead, we are 
subjected to minor biographical accounts of major Samaj personalities who visited South 
Africa, and to a list of ıts charitable institut:ons. Indeed, the author relies too heavily on the 
Samaj’s propaganda literature, and its confirmed converts as sources for his study. The failure 
of Dr. Naidoo to comment on the peculiar identity crisis of a diasporic community is 
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regrettable, for neither do we come to know of the reasons for the Arya Samaj’s success (if 
that) amongst the Indian community, nor how the movement may have adapted itself to 
tackle the different problems that it encountered in South Africa. As it is, the book is nothing 
more than yet another chronicle of the Arya Samaj’s supposed achievements. 


Sri Venkateswara College ANSHU MALHOTRA 
New Delhi 


Jorn N. Gray and Dav J. Mearns, eds., Society from the inside out: Anthropological 
perspectives on the South Asian household. New Delhi: Sage, 1989. 263 pp. Maps, 
figs., tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 285. 


By the time this review appears, this book will already have established a small niche for itself 
among studies of South Asian households. This niche ,depends not so much on its overall 
project of presenting the complementary ‘inside-out’ view of Indian society, rather ponder- 
ously and defensively argued for by the editors in their ‘Introduction’, but on the soundness 
and intrinsic interest of several of its individual contributions. The seven essays are variously 
conceptual, interpretive and descriptive—not to put too fine a point on these distinctions—and 
range ethnographically from India proper through to its ‘margins’ in Nepal, Sri Lanka and 
Malaysia. 

The ‘inside-out’ formula aims, firstly, to give ‘ethnographic priority’ to the household, and 
then ‘to explore how the inter-subjective experience and knowledge generated in the house- 
hold is extended analogically or homologically to the interpreting of relations in . . . larger- 
scale contexts’ (p. 24). Gray’s paper on Chetri households of the Kathmandu valley is the 
only one which explicitly follows this interpretive course. He seeks to show here how under- 
standings of hierarchy and equality are constituted in the Chetri households through the core 
dyadic relations of father : son, husband : wife, brother : brother, and brother : sister; how 
these are reflected functionally in the productive and consumptive activities of the household: 
and further, how they are generalisable to the wider universe of social relations within the 
maximal lineage, the village, and the Chetri regional caste. Interesting features of this analysis 
are (7) an attempt to distinguish the experiential content of two modes of ‘hierarchy’, i.e., of 
authonity/deference (mannu parne) and of worship/blessing (puja prasad) relations—neither, 
it might be added, consistent with Dumont’s encompassing/encompassed meaning of the term 
‘hierarchy’; and (iz) a dialectic between ‘hierarchy’ and ‘equality’ as relationships that are 
simultaneously actualised in the family and society at large. But in the end one is left asking, 
‘So what?’ 

Kondos’ paper, also on the high caste Nepali household, is a contrast here. She regards as 
epiphenomenal the worshipful relationship of brother and sister, celebrated in Bennett’s 
Dangerous wives and sacred sisters, and finds no substance e:ther in the ‘complementarity’ of 
the sexes that Fruzzetti had proposed as the dominant motif of Bengali marnage rituals. 
Whatever may be the symbolic idiom, she insists, the reality is that the household is the 
legitimate ‘domicile’ only of the males born to the family line; the position of women is always 
conditional, ambiguous and inequitable. 

If these two interpretive essays offer nothing very new or remarkable by way of ethnography, 
the same cannot be said of Sylvia Vatuk’s paper on a network of high status, Urdu-speaking 
Muslim households of a single khandan settled in Madras and Hyderabad. Vatuk demonstrates, 
and then seeks to explain, the fluidity and variability in household composition in this 
community, distinguishing it significantly from the predominantly patrilineal/patrilocal pat- 
tern of household formation among north and south Indian Hindus. Vatuk explains this 
difference by reference to a range of factors: (1) demographic constraints, especially internal 
and overseas migration; (x) material considerations, such as the white-collar and professional 
occupations of khandan members, and the possibilities of female inheritance of immovable 
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property; (ii) functional personnel requirements (minimally, a man to negotiate the outside 
world, and a woman for housekeeping and child care), and the need to care for the aged, the 
single and the dependent; and (zv) the circumstances of intra-khandan marriage, resulting in 
overlapping patrilateral and matrilateral kinship ties. Some of these factors can be seen as 
rooted in the peculiar history of this very exclusive, endogamous community, and others as 
adaptations to emerging socio-economic conditions. One looks forward to the publication of 
more of this interesting material. 

Kolenda’s paper on “The joint family household in rural Rajasthan’ continues to plough the 
lonely furrow she had opened over twenty years ago, mapping the regional distribution and 
functional correlates of joint family organisation in India. Here she explores three different 
types of data: (i) village ethnographies, her own and others’; (is) district-wise census data on 
household composition from the 1961 Census; and (1) ecological data, in order to identify the 
factors that correlate with the conspicuously above-average occurrence of joint families 
through much of rural Rajasthan. She proposes the coalescence in this area of two types of 
joint family—what she calls the ‘protective joint family’, characterised by young adolescent 
marriage and sibling-set marriage; and the ‘well-team joint family’ motivated by the functional 
need in ‘steppe-desert’ and ‘semi-arid’ ecological zones for the cooperation of at least two 
adult males in water management. Incidentally, and contrary to common expectations, she 
finds no significant correlations with high son-preference, high fertility, or high caste status, 
though the reasons for joint families among the lower and landless castes may be poverty and 
a shortage of living space rather than, for instance, the functional requirements of arid zone 
agriculture. 

Interestingly, two papers in the volume pay special attention to the cosmology of domestic 
space as a reflection of intra- and extra-household relations, and of the sexual division of 
labour. The first is McGilvray’s long and ethnographically rich comparative study of domestic 
Organisation among the matrilineal ‘Tamils’ and ‘Moors’ of Sri Lanka. In both communities, 
daughters are typically given houses as dowries, and residence is matriuxorilocal. The general 
tenor of domestic relations in these communities contrasts with the usual patrilineal/patrilocal/ 
patripotestal South Asian model, especially in matters affecting the degree of female ‘auton- 
omy’. 

Mearns, on the other hand, looks at the organisation of domestic and peri-domestic space 
in two Malaysian Indian communities—the high status and professionally-onented ‘Ceylonese’, 
and the working class ‘Melaka Chitties’—focusing on the symbolic markers that distinguish 
inside from outside, purity from impurity, sanctuary from danger, and the female from the 
male domains of activity. Mearns argues that the household is the important site and 
instrument not only of cultural reproduction, determining sub-ethnic and caste identity, but 
also of class position. The Malaysian Indians, divided on these lines among themselves, are 
unable to generate a ‘single response’ as ‘ethnic Indians’ to their presently subject position in 
the political economy of multi-racial Malaysian society. 

Though Gray and Mearns initially define the household in general terms as a ‘confluence’ 
of relations of kinship, production and consumption (p. 22), the implications of this perspec- 
tive are not seriously addressed by the papers in this volume. Moreover, their argument for an 
‘inside-out’ view of society is posited primarily as a problem in the sociology of India, 
counterpoised against the procedures of Dumont, Beck, Parry, etc. Ursula Sharma’s paper in 
this volume is the only one that gives a sense of really engaging with contemporary issues in 
the sociology of the family/household, as well as with the singularities of the South Asian 
situation. Using data from her studies in Punjab and Himachal, she attempts to reconcile the 
economistic model of the household as a ‘resource system’, its members ‘held together or 
pushed apart by material considerations’, with the model of the South Asian household as a 
cultural system that valorsses joint living. Sharma argues that ‘family strategies’, as, for 
instance, the choice of options when a family has no son, and the ‘elasticity of family norms’ 
on emerging questions such as the approval or disapproval of ‘working wives’, can best be 
understood by combining the two perspectives within a processual framework. Neither 
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‘outside-in’ nor ‘inside-out’, this approach at last recognises that South Asians are people like 
people everywhere—motivated both by values and by interests. 


Institute of Economic Growth Patricia UBEROI 
Delhi 


KaAMALA GANESH, Boundary walls: Caste and women in a Tamil community. Delhi: Hindustan, 
1993, xvi + 182 pp. Maps, figs., tables, notes, gloss., appendices, bibliogr., index. 


This ethnographic study of the Kottai Pillaimar (KP), a small sub-caste of the Vellala, a major 
agricultural caste in Tamil Nadu, was in its original conception more in the nature of ‘salvage 
ethnography’, and has progressively (since the time of the first fieldwork in 1979) pone 
through successive refinements in conceptual formulation, such that the final version presented in 
this book may be said to make a contribution im the area of ‘caste and gender’ studies. | am 
stressing this point, despite the fact that it is a fairly obvious and commonplace charactenstic 
of most researches, because this final presentation has a certain ambiguity about where it can 
be placed, whether in the category of ‘salvage ethnography’ or in the category of ethnographies 
that are theoretically and conceptually well-founded and well-organised. 

The Kottai Pillaimar, living within the confined walls of their fort in Srivaikuntam in 
Tirunelveli district, strictly seclude their women from the world outside the fort. This peculiar 
feature has'generated interest and curiosity about them, and at the time of the fieldwork, the 
fort life indicated several stresses and strains suggesting that a process of assimilation with the 
outside world was under way: by the time of the book’s appearance, the fort had been pulled 
down. Sharing a feature of ‘salvage ethnography’, this account of the KP painstakingly 
retrieves all facts relating to ther economic and social organisation from diverse archaeo- 
logical and archival as well as from fieldwork-based data. 

Describing first the physical and socio-spatial arrangements within the fort, it then highlights 
the chief characteristics of its inhabitants in terms of the extent of endogamy and inbreeding, 
rules of descent, inheritance and residence patterns, and the occupational and educatonal 
profile of the KP. The organisation of agriculture and the evolution of a particular agrarian 
structure, both in the region as a whole and in the KP dominant villages, are sketched, using 
archival and secondary source materials. While the author’s commitment to understanding 
the long durée of agrarian stability and change is appreciated, the coverage of ten centuries in 
three pages is less than convincing—{could it be otherwise?}—though the basic point is 
convincingly established that the KP caste has been and continues to be one of the dominant 
landowning groups, along with the Brahmins and the temples. The reconstruction of the 
history of the KP through five centuries from onginal sources is indeed a very laudable 
exercise. Using materials from British records, palm-lcaf manuscripts, epigraphs, and oral 
traditions, particularly the folk ballads, she reconstructs the ‘migration story’ of the KP to 
Srivaikuntam from Melacheluvanur village. It is from this story of the king's illegitimate son, 
Kuttan’s desire to marry one of the KP women (something that is claimed to have happened 
around AD 927 in the folk ballads, though the epigraphical evidence points to the 15th century 
reign of King Parakrama Pandyan of Korkai, whose son was supposed to be Kuttan) and their 
refusal to consider this insulting proposal and their subsequent migration, that the KP 
ideology of female seclusion is derived. Other aspects of their history, their relations with the 
Kottamar, whom they consider as hereditary ‘slaves’, the evolution of jajmani relations, and 
of the fort itself are presented in this historical sketch. 

Having identified the core of KP social organisation as the ideology of caste articulated in 
the interrelationship between the KP and the service castes permitted entry into the fort, as 
well as in the seclusion of their women, these two features are then taken up for a detailed 
examination. The interrelationship between the KP and the specific service castes permitted 
entry into the fort 1s analysed from fieldwork survey and observations. Detailed descriptive 
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data on this is then juxtaposed with the analysis of the jajman: system as observed elsewhere. 
Since the analysis of the jajmani system is usually conducted on one of two principles, either 
keeping the purity-impurity principle or the jayman—kamin relationship (analogous to a class 
relationship) as the crux of the system, such analyses often invite the charge of being either 
too enmeshed in the ideological realm of caste, or too economistic. This is sought to be 
avoided here by taking up the individual elements that comprise jajmani, checked with the KP 
data. In most instances there is an overlap of the two principles, the degree of overlap 
between ritual and economic services differing considerably across different caste groups. 
This approach enables the author to understand jaymani relations as relations of power within 
the overarching framework of caste in which individual elements are not only hierarchically 
placed in unequal relations of power, but there is a holistic articulation of its constituent units 
as well, resulting in a ‘system’ which functions and reproduces. While there have been some 
stresses on this ‘system’ both by the market forces as well as by colonial rule, the yajmani 
relations of the KP with the other castes have by and large continued. Seclusion of the KP 
women has been an important factor in preventing the system from disintegrating. (All this 
reads like good old structural-functionalism!) 

The chapter analysing the seclusion of women documents the intricate rules governing the 
different kinds of seclusion. Since the ritual status of caste is dependent on the purity level of 
the caste, there is anxiety about controlling the sexuality of women who, through sex and 
marriage, are believed to be the carriers of purity and impunty. The implications of such 
seclusion on the status of women is also indicated in terms of access to property, income, 
education, decision-making in the household, and participation in extra-household activities. 
The crucial point made 1s that women have internalised these seclusion norms and me system 
continues without any physical coercion. 

The ideology of caste, as exemplified in the ideas, beliefs and values of the KP ie ites 
i.e., the internal view of the KP, is then analysed. It is shown that caste ideology is articulated 
through a combination of the two contrasting models—the Brahminical model emphasising 
purity, and the Kshatnya model emphasising dominance, primarily reflected in the ability to 
command the services of the other castes. Here the study participates in the long-standing 
debate in Indian social anthropology of how status and power in caste society are to be 
conceptualised. Its specific contribution in the context of KP social organisation is unravelling 
of how the two contrasting models are combined and the core symbols of the two modeis 
elaborated into codes of conduct. 

As a study of the social organisation of the KP, it is successful in describing the structure 
and functioning of KP society. Its explanation of the seclusion of women 1s, however, 
puzzling. For instance, on page 144 the author notes that while jajmant is a manifestation of 
both the principle of purity and the principle of power, that of seclusion ıs a manifestation of 
the principle of purity alone. Because the principle of power is narrowly restricted to 
dominance within the Kshatriya model of caste, seclusion as involving ‘patriarchal power’ is 
not considered at all. This ıs indeed strange for a study that focuses on both ‘caste and 
women’, The author notes that seclusion operates without coercive power, but does not 
examine how power by consensus operates. While the KP women themselves say they abide 
by kattupadu (meaning disciptine), one would like to know how ‘discipline’ can exist without 
power? As a matter of fact, anyone familiar with Tamil society knows that there are a variety 
of kattupadus (disciplines), for instance, ar kattupadu (village or community discipline), jathi 
kattupadu (caste discipline) and kudumba kattupadu (family discipline). How men and 
women participate in the construction of these disciplines and how they in turn are constructed by 
them, would have been an interesting approach to the study. 

On the whole I believe that if the study had focused on the seclusion of KP women, ıt would 
have been organised quite differently, with additional subjects of enquiry. For instance, 
language is an important medium through which ideology gets transformed into practices, and 
this aspect ıs unexplored here. Further, whatever be the agendas of ‘indigenous’ anthropo- 
logies, the very subject of anthropology defined as cross-cultural understanding makes it 
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important that a comparative perspective be kept in view, at least to some degree. Surely the 
themes of sexuality, purity, power and danger have been explored in anthropology before, 
and one looks in vain for references to Mary Douglas or Sherry Ortner. The references cited 
are almost exclusively of Indian studies. 


Madras Institute of U. KALPAGAM 
Development Studies 


KALPANA RAM, Mukkuvar women, Gender, hegemony and capitalist transformation in a south 
Indian fishing village. New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1991. xi + 266 pp. Tables, maps, 
notes, references, gloss., index. 


Kalpana Ram’s book on the Mukkuvars, a Catholic fishing community in the coastal regions 
of the Tamil district of Kanyakumari, 1s an important event in the tradition of Indian 
ethnographic field research and analysis. Here is a book that, even at the risk of being 
eclectic, consciously seeks to overcome both traditional and modern theoretical strait-jackets 
with respect to caste, gender and capitalist transformation. 

Ram sees the Mukkuvars as members of a marginalised community under the hegemonic 
influence of higher castes in the agrarian mainland on the one hand, and of the quasi-state like 
control of the Catholic church on the other. The Mukkuvars, according to Ram, due to their 
anomalous historical, geographical, occupational and religious circumstances, define them- 
selves in opposition to both models, constructing and in fact asserting an identity that differs 
from rather than reinforces caste ideologies and hierarchies. Ram contests Dumont’s argu- 
ment that alternative identities ultimately have to compromise with the principle of hierarchy. 
For Ram, ‘his argument is too general, it must be qualified by closer reference to the 
particularities of local configurations of power’ (p. 44). In the Mukkuvar case, Ram asserts 
that the Portuguese missionaries ‘were quite willing to compromise with the principle of 
hierarchy . . . but the people they converted had in their fishing economy a powerful basis for 
keeping themselves aloof from caste society’ (ibid.). 

In this book Ram has also sought to de-mystify both the anthropological stereotype of the 
‘Tamil woman, rich in spiritual strength but oppressed materially’ (p. 237), as also the 19th 
century colonial ‘polarization between the confined, spiritual upper caste woman and the 
lower caste: woman who is free from the burdens of caste, purity and sexual disciplines 

. but exploited simply as a member of her class’ (ibid.). Viewing women in a light other 
than their role in life-cycle rituals, Ram sees Mukkuvar women in their daily work-life as 
participating in what she calls a ‘new political economy of gender’ and simultaneously having 
their own ‘underground female economy’ comprising social and kinship-based credit networks 
and dowry or stridhanam, literally, ‘women’s wealth’, in the form of male ‘capital’. Her 
analysis here questions assumptions regarding capitalism and its implications for a pre- 
capitalist society. She finds among the Mukkuvars the persistence of artisanal fishing with a 
hook and line on the kaTTwmaram in the face of mechanised trawlers. As regards the 
relations of:production, a gender-based system of differential access to the sea as well as of 
payment for labour peculiar to the Mukkuvars strengthens Ram’s argument, contra Marx, 
‘that culture does not cease to play a crucially formative and shaping role with the advent of 

capitalism’ (p. 235). 

It is Ram’s thesis that it is their specific occupational demands and the rules of sea-tenure 
that have led to an interesting allocation and distribution of work and resources among the 
Mukkuvars. Fishing demands the absence of the menfolk from the village for long periods. 
This leaves: women in charge of the household in a characteristically different way from 
women in land-based societies. Ram’s ethnographic data reveals that for Mukkuvar women, 
‘their very efforts to fulfil the cultural requirement of ensuring familial stability, survival and 
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welfare forces them to assume roles that take them well outside the traditionally female 
spheres of influence’ (p. 145). 

Mukkuvar women are tabooed from the sea as well as from those spaces, such as the sea- 
front and the beach, that are closely linked to fishing. Yet, during peak seasons ‘it is the 
women’s job to spread the catch, and in so doing to carve out a little piece of the beach for 
themselves’ (p. 207). Ram points out that even this encroachment on prohibited spaces is 
culturally specified and conforms to norms regarding the female body and sexuality: ‘. . . only 
the married women work on the beaches; no self-respecting household would allow their 
young daughters to help out on the sea-front’ (ibid.). 

By analysing changing patterns of work-life among both men and women in a non-Western, 
community-based society, Ram has focused upon an important but neglected field of research. 


Indian Institute of Technology AARTI AGGARWALA 
New-Delhi 


Mica Nava, Changing cultures: Feminism, youth and consumerism. London: Sage, 1992. 217 
pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. £32.50 (hardback)/£10 95 (paperback). 


This challenging set of essays on feminism, youth and consumerism provides rich insights into 
the relationship between theory and society, viewed from the prism of culture, where the 
‘social’ ts seen as culturally coded. The highlighted attribute of culture—the constancy of 
change—is seen as generating cataclysmic repercussions on the meaning of ‘meaning’. Notions of 
coherent, absolute truths, metanarratives and totalising theories are rejected. Meaning is a 
point at the intersection of history, desire and knowledge. Events are not to be fetishised, for 
experience—with its complex interplay with knowledge, culture, identity and structures of 
power—is significant. 

This perspective has a bearing on the task of intellectual production. The sites on which 
meanings are produced vary. Hence, in keeping with the tradition of the ‘local intellectual’, 
the author is recognised as an important component. the author draws parallels between the 
trajectory of her experiences, culture and identity, and her subsequent engagement with 
feminism, sociology and cultural studies. The ‘practice’ of the intellectual renders ‘work’ as 
invented and intimately links it to the author’s embeddedness in a specific configuration of 
historical, cultural and psychic narratives. 

In a context where meanings are constructed and deconstructed, can feminism be given any 
credit for the ‘loss of mastery’ and the renunciation of the master discourse? The author 
locates the feminist challenge in its shift from utopian considerations and subsequently its 
potential to face outwards and appeal to a broader audience, even if this is at the cost of 
feminism surrendering its brand name and quality control. Feminism has thus incorporated in 
its agenda issues concerning youth service provision, child abuse, education of girls and media 
reporting, and it strives to view these from an optic in which domination-subordination and 
the structuring of power are the central focus. 

Where there is power, however diffuse and pervasive, there is a potential for its resistance. 
The author draws attention to the fusion of the theoretical, the personal and the political in 
feminism and its rendezvous with consumerism as the acme of an ever-expanding discursive 
apparatus. Consumerism’s preoccupation with imagery renders societies dependent upon the 
marketing of images and thus recognises the political economy of the sign. For the marginal- 
ised—women, youth—consumerism serves as a discourse through which disciplinary power is 
exercised and contested in the new democracy of the market-place. 

Changing cultures have been viewed as'sites of progressive possibilities, enfranchisement 
and agency. This book is a theoretical and methodological translation of this potential. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University ANJALI BHATIA 
New Delhi 
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Nanpira GANDHI and Nanprra SHAH, The issues at stake: Theory and practice in the 
contemporary women's movement in India. New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1992. 347 
pp. Tables, appendix, bibliogr. Rs. 225. 


Nandita Gandhi and Nandita Shah take on an ambitious project in this book. They set out to 
analyse the subjective forces, organisations, issues and ideologies of complex and controversial 
struggles which have encompassed women of different regions, classes, religions and castes. 
Having pondered over how they may ‘characterise and categorise 14 years of activities and 
issues, organisations, alive or dormant, viewpoints, changing or solidified, as well as the 
complemty, emotionality and conviction’, they decide on a documentation of the unfolding of 
issues in the ‘third phase of the Indian Women’s Movement’, viz. violence against women, 
work, health, legal campaigns and organisational structure and functioning. 

Very correctly, Gandhi and Shah briefly trace the roots of the contemporary women's 
movement back to the social reform and nationalist movements, as against some writers who 
start at 1975, the UN Declaration, and the women’s movement of the West. They rarse many 
interesting questions, such as the difficulty in moving beyond women’s reproductive roles to 
health as a totality, and the need to link campaigns on issues which are interlocked in women’s 
oppression. One does wonder whether a separate chapter on legal campaigns does not 
obscure the fact that law in itself was not the concern of the campaigns. A range of views on 
any one issue is brought out, for example on the use of law, which yet allows legal reform to 
be a basis for alliances and unity. However, at times it 1s difficult to know when the authors 
speak and when one of the organisations interviewed speak; when are views those expressed 
in struggles and when are they those emerging from subsequent reviews and internal discuss- 
ions, which may or may not have been fed back into campaigns. 

Many may question their view that rape has provoked the most intense anger, frustration 
and militant actions in the contemporary movement, or that these actions were a spontaneous 
upsurge. The contrast, we are told. is with the ‘usual politically calculated, mechanical protest 
against the state’. The meaning of statements like this, tbe nature and bases of ‘spontaneity’, 
how, why and in what form a movement or action emerges, the enabling ideological, 
subjective and political developments are not explained, or expanded. In their attempt to 
cover a vast panorama, they resort to terse, unexplored or stereotypical comments. 

Methodologically, a serious lacuna 1s the manner in which actions, their impact and the 
question of success are dealt with. As a result it is difficult to assess the true strengths and base 
of the movement. We are told about organisations expressing concern on a certain issue. How 
was this concern expressed, who did it reach, what were the implications in terms of action by 
groups in support of or in opposition to the state, how did it affect further thinking? A petition 
in the Supreme Court ‘successfully popularised’ the issue of Net-en. How, among whom, and 
with what results, subjective, organisational or political? The 19th century anti-sati legislation 
is slated for not having brought down the number of widow immolations then (factually 
untrue), nor for preventing Roop Kanwar’s death in 1987, and yet individual cases which have 
focused on issues through law courts have been placed as major events. At one point 
immediate results are taken as a measure of the success or failure of demonstrations on cases 
of dowry deaths, though at another point the indirect results of building subjective and 
ideological strengths and confidences are highlighted. 

The root of the problem lies to an extent in their unstated perspective Gandhi and Shah do 
not allow themselves to be caught in the trap of ‘neutrality’, and wish to be true to all their 
own beliefs, that of the organisations they interview and to the movement. What they do not 
acknowledge 1s that their study 1s rooted in the Maharashtra/Bombay, autonomous organis- 
ations’ experiences and views. This affects the range and depth of their documentation, as 
well as the presentation of debates and ideological questions. Thus there is no critique of the 
position of Mies and others on the analyttcal convergence of housewives and peasants, which 
has found greater acceptance among groups in western India than in the south or north. While 
the authors say they eschew name-calling, and there are no duectly derogatory remarks, there 
are many subtle comments, little ones on the side, which are all the more disparaging in result 
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Gandhi and Shah make a beginning in fulfilling a long-felt need for documentation of the 
movement. However, the fear they express that they are only ‘scratching the surface’ could 
have led them to reformulate the scope of their study, opting for indepth analyses of a smaller 
arena. The danger is that just as they refer to the Indian Women’s Movement in capitals, the 
book as presented may be read as History, despite the very readable, vital and critical 
personal accounts. Missing actions, names and credits in initiatives and struggies (for example, 
the first festival of women’s films held in Delhi, the name of the organisation which first 
retrieved dowry, the early initiative in Delhi on amniocentesis which was not followed up, the 
many struggles by women workers and the nation-wide campaign by AIDWA on the right to 
work), selective referencing and factual errors, even if minor (such as the positions held by 
particular individuals), then become a matter of unease, detracting from the wealth of 
information and discussion the book provides. 


Dethi School of Economics RAJNI PALRIWALA 


THE WORLD Bank, Gender and poverty in India (A World Bank Country Study) Washington 
D.C.: The World Bank, 1991. xxix + 373 pp. Tables, bibliogr 


This report integrates a vast body of data and research, official and otherwise, which has 
examined the contours and conditions of women’s lives in terms of the parameters of health, 
education, family care, work and employment in agriculture, dairying, forestry, the formal 

and informal, industrial and service sectors, as well as government policy and non-govern- 
` mental interventions. Well-designed figures and tables highlight the major trends and insights 
to be found in various chapters, contributing to the usefulness of the volume. The report 
emphasises that if women’s position is to be improved, there is a need to focus on women as 
economic actors. 

Simultaneously, many questions may be raised as to the thrust of the report, of which only 
its two cent, al principles are mentioned here. These are in fact assumptions: (i) the inside/out- 
side dichotomy, formulated at the household level, determining the model of gender relations 
in India; and (ii) the necessity of allowing market forces to influence the social construction of 
gender, thus enabling women unmediated access to the outside and thereby positively 
affecting their status within the family. An inside/outside continuum is perhaps an excellent 
summary description of female and male spheres, particularly in the north and among upper 
castes and the nch. However, as an explanation it needs further explanation, in which 
historical and macro-level processes cannot be taken as ‘exogenous’, and the cultural variety 
and complexity are integrated into the analysis. 

The second principle of course reflects current Bank-Fund orthodoxy on liberalisation, but 
it is surprising how this study persists with ıt as a solution, despite many of its own findings. 
Labour and protective regulations, subsidies and state interventions are critiqued as respon- 
sible for, or not the answer to, breaking the poverty trap, and hence to be done away with. 
Yet, as the study notes at various points, women require special interventions such as child- 
care facilities, free and accessible health care, credit and special training programmes. 
Women’s vital access to common property resources has been whittled away with commercial- 
isation. In an unregulated environment, actors are free ‘to be buffeted by market forces’, 
which the rich and powerful can make the most of, utilising current cultural parameters to 
then advantage. Essentially, the study has caught the wrong end of the stick, and rather than 
suggesting a different type of control and regulation of the market, in order to change and 
influence the economic and cultural boundaries of women’s lives, the market 1s made the 
saviour. 


Dethi School of Economics RAJNI PALRIWALA 
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Krisuna Kumar, Political agenda of education: A study of coloniahst and nationalist ideas. 
New Delhi: Sage, 1991. 210 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 220/Rs. 110. 


Most studies of education in India appear to suffer from a major shortcoming, viz., the 
inability to examine educational issues in any meaningful theoretical framework. Krishna 
Kumar’s study of colonialist and nationalist ideas on education falls within this category. 
Nowhere in the book is Krishna Kumar able to identify the theoretical underpinnings of his 
work. He sets out to examine what he calls the ‘homonymy’ between colonial and anti- 
colonialist discourses in education. Krishna Kumar argues that the colonial citizen was 
perceived as an educational ideal. Along with the command over the coloniser’s language, 
eligibility for state employment and status, the educated citizen viewed himself as ‘morally 
superior to the uneducated masses’ and had the urge to transform the given social order. 
Krishna Kumar does not see this as being very different from the relationship the English had 
established in the early 19th century and goes on to suggest that Indian nationalist leaders 
simply adopted the colonial discourse on education, changing merely its association with 
‘alien masters’ and ‘alien knowledge’. 

In Chapter 3, Krishna Kumar examines a second homonymy, viz., the conflict between 
curriculum and culture in terms of the sharp differences between educational texts and the 
everyday reality of the child. Next, he studies the role of the teacher in colonial and post- 
Independence discourses and concludes that it is a somewhat paradoxical role, that of the 
‘meek dictator’. The homonymy that Krishna Kumar observes between colonial and post- 
colonial discourses on education is an interesting point but somehow he does not provide us 
with an in-depth explanation of why this was so. 

In the second section of the book, Krishna Kumar examines the ‘dynamics of the freedom 
struggle’ in terms of three ideals: the quests for justice, self-identity and progress. The first 
quest 1s explained with reference to the roles that Ambedkar and Gandhi, among others, 
played in the fight for equality for the lower castes and Untouchables. The implications this 
had for education are examined in terms of the policy of positive discrimination and other 
legacies such as Tagore’s and Gandhi's alternative concerns for education. Krishna Kumar 
examines the quest for self-identity primarily with reference to northern India, 1.e., the 
concern for a ‘national’ education and, linked to this, a ‘symbol of political mobilisation’, the 
propagation of Hindi as a script and in the curriculum and texts. Finally, ‘progress’ 1s 
examined in a somewhat limited manner, viz., the revivalist options of Vivekananda and 
Aurobindo which are summanly dismissed by the author for the ‘spiritual-matenal dichotomy’ 
prevalent in their ideas. The pedagogical schemes of Gandhi and Tagore are viewed more 
favourably by Krishna Kumar and he comments briefly on the impact of basic education on 
post-Independence policies. 

This book provides a very rapid account of colonial policies, in terms of an ideology which 
is not satisfactorily defined by Krishna Kumar, and of their continuity after Independence. 
The author does not, however, make any general statements on his problematic, for example, 
in a wider sense, on the impact of ideologies on educational processes. This somewhat 
restricts the nature of his analysis which therefore appears simply as an interesting account of 
a specific case, but not very much more. There is the problem of methodology as well: 
Krishna Kumar does not anywhere in the book state his methodology or even briefly identify 
his sources in one place. There is thus a certain amount of methodological confusion. For 
example, in a single chapter (Ch. 4), Krishna Kumar refers to a story from ancient India, to 
bhakti poets of the medieval period, biographies, autobiographies and speeches, with some 
statistics thrown in for good measure. It becomes difficult to accept such an eclectic methodo- 
logical style in the study of educational issues by an eminent academic and educationist, given 
the already appalling condition of contemporary educational studies in India It would also be 
more professional if Krishna Kumar could refrain from referring to or using concepts without 
either quoting their source or explaining them in any detail. It 1s therefore not very useful to 
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merely see mentions of ‘valid knowledge’ (p. 13), ‘symbolic power’ (p. 90), or the ‘symbolic 
meaning of education’ (p. 171). The first two terms in particular have been extensively used 
by Basil Bernstein and Pierre Bourdieu, respectively, in their writings on education and 
culture. A passing reference by Krishna Kumar to his sources would have been sufficient to 
make at least a token acknowledgement. 

Finally, I must concede that Krishna Kumar has, in the writing of this book, examined a 
crucial problematic in the history of education in India, namely, the influence and perpetuation 
of an alien ideology on educational processes after the formal withdrawal of the colonial 
powers from India. The reproduction of this ideology takes place primarily through the 
dominant sections of Indian society who determine, in Bourdieu’s words, ‘the thinkable and 
the unthinkable’ in educational discourse. Krishna Kumar has shown us, In an interesting and 
very readable book, some of the forms this reproduction has taken. The ramifications of this 
ideological reproduction for education and for society have however remained largely un- 
explored. 


Nehru Memorial Museum and Library MEENAKSHI THAPAN 
New Delhi 


Journal of education and social change, vol. 5, no. 4. Special issue on Reserved seats and 
medical education: A study. Pune: Indian Institute of Education. 


The value of studies that aim at making us understand why the broad societal consensus that 
existed in the past over the policy of reservations in educational institutions and government 
Jobs 18 no longer possible can hardly be undernuned. More so, when the issue of reservations 
in recent times has tended to divide the Indian society into two hostile and warring camps. 
Such studies can also help us assess whether the reservation policy has achieved its desired 
objectives. It is in this context that we need to situate the present study by Vidya Patwardhan 
and Vasant Palshikar. 

Though the scope of the study is limited to those candidates who secured admussion against 
the reservation quota of 34 per cent in a government-run allopathic medical college, namely, 
B.J. Medical College, Pune, between 1970 and 1982, the broader objective of the study is to 
initiate a fruitful dialogue between pro- and anti-reservationists and thus facilitate a broad 
consensus over the contentious issue. Characterising the policy of reservations as indicative of 
India’s commitment to equality and social justice, the authors consider the slow growth of the 
Indian economy and shrinking job opportunities to be factors responsible for the recent 
escalation of tensions between the pro- and anti-reservationusts. 

Tracing the backwardness of reserved castes/communities to caste hierarchies, social dis- 
crimination and the orthodox ‘mind-set’ of higher caste Hindus, the authors are of the view 
that caste/community must remain the man criterion while keeping economic and educational 
backwardness as an additional factor in deciding the beneficiaries of reservation. The study 
has convincingly proved the hollowness of anti-reservationists’ stock-in-trade arguments 
through a detailed analysis, backed by concrete empirical data, demonstrating that reserved 
category candidates are neither incapable of coping with the medical curriculum, nor are they 
passed on compassionate grounds. The internal contradiction involved in OBC students’ 
attitudes vis-a-vis reservation for other lower castes has been put on record, and the authors 
have also succeeded in showing how the beneficiaries of reservations eventually succumb to 
the dominant ideology of the upper castes. 

The chef importance of the study, however, consists ın its recognition of the fact that the 
present reservation policy falls far short of its mtended objectives as there is no provision in it 
to help the intended beneficiaries to become capable of availing of the benefits of reservation. 
In the authors’ view, the emergence of relatively well-off segments ın all reserved groups has 
led to their near monopoly over the benefits, thwarting thereby the very objective of 
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reservations. To overcome such a limitation, the study recommends that the policy be recast 
by introducing certain checks and balances. 

One important drawback of the study, however, 1s that it fails to provide any references. 
The task of assessing the net contribution of the study ıs thus left to the reader. 


Department of Philosophy RAVINDRA M. SINGH 
University of Delhi 


D.M. PESTONSJEE, Stress and coping: The Indian experience. New Delhi: Sage, 1992, 240 pp. 
Tables, bibliogr., index. Rs. 225. 


This book offers a highly comprehensive review of the concept of stress, more specifically, a 
detailed drscussion of the nature, modes of manifestation and coping mechanisms in connec- 
tion with organisational role stress, which is the central theme of the book. After reviewing 
the concept in general in the first section, i.c., its physiological, psychological and socio- 
cultural dimensions, in the remaining two sections the author examines organisational role 
stress through an extensive analysis of Indian studies that have looked at its various facets and 
have offered numerous recommendations to counter it. Thus, in addition to being of interest 
to the lay reader, this work is a veritable source-book for those engaged in the fields of human 
resource management and the sociology of work and industry. 

In addition to giving a systematic summary of Indian research in the area—perhaps its 
principal merit—the book also presents a number of thought-provoking findings and debunks 
some popular myths. According to the author, Indian scriptures make references to stress and 
ayurvedic medicine offers a number of pharmacological remedies to deal with it. Stress, then, 
is apparently not exclusively the product of modern industrial society, as is often assumed. 
Second, it is not necessarily a negative thing in itself. In fact, ‘It is natural and healthy to 
maintain optimal levels of stress’, and ‘success, achievement, higher productivity and effective- 
ness call for stress’ (p. 20). But unfortunately, we are not told what this optimum level of 
stress actually is or ought to be. The author bemoans the fact that the research conducted in 
this field so far has relied exclusively on the use of psychometric tests and subsequent 
statistical analysis; but the perception, expression and management of stress 1s deeply affected 
by the individual’s personal experiences: hence the need for more phenomenologically- 
oriented studies. 

Although highly informative in content, a more creative and innovative style in presenting 
the material would have gone a Jong way in rendering it more palatable to the non-specialist 
for whom the reading can at times get excessively jargonised, bordering on the monotonous. 


Dethi School of Economics RENU ADDLAKHA 


MANORANJAN MOHANTY, ed., Chmese revolution: Comparative perspective on transformation 
of non-Western societies. Delhi: Ajanta, 1992. xvi + 332 pp. Notes. Rs. 350. 


The essays collected in this volume were first presented at a conference at Hanzhou, China, in 
November 1987, hosted by the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. It was a part of the UN 
University Project on ‘Comparative Study of Social Transformation’ which, the editor of this 
volume informs us, ‘reflected its commitment to the generation of innovative scholarship’. 
Whatever be the claims on behalf of the UN University Project, there is little doubt that the 
present volume is quite innovative both in terms of its theme and its treatment. 

Out of the fourteen contributors to this volume, seven are Chinese. It is interesting to find 
that so many Chinese scholars have come forward to share an essentially Western discourse 
on social transformation. In a sense it ıs not a question of Western or non-Western discourse. 
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It is a question of moving from a Marxist—Maoust discourse to a Western social science 
discourse. This movement has not been entirely easy or tension-free. It is not possible to go 
into details in the space of a short review. We shall, therefore, cite only a couple of examples. 

Chen Tiejian, in his essay ‘Histoncal process of the Chinese revolution’, describes the KMT 
reactionaries as ‘representing the big landlords and the big bourgeoisie’ (p. 57). A few pages 
later he refers to the KMT rule as ‘the compradore-feudal dictatorship’ (p. 63). It would not 
be necessary to comment on the contradiction inherent in the view. Obviously it has some- 
thing to do with the new climate in China where Marxist categories are rather at a discount. 
And ın any event, what would a Western reader, or the UN University for that matter, care if 
the bourgeoisie which was ‘big’ turns out to be ‘compradore’ five pages later 

Four years after the Tian An Men Square Incident (the book came out in 1992) it is 
interesting and even ironical that a Chinese scholar should write in an article written in 1987 
(i.c., before the Tian An Men Incident) that ‘the next major step in the political reform is to 
establish democratic politics’ (p. 160). It is ıronical inasmuch as this statement reflects an 
optimism which was unwarranted even before the Tian An Men Square Incident and has 
become near-absurd since. 

But then, these are only a glimpse of the kind of real problems we have to face when we try 
and come to terms with ‘the non-Western’ world. The fact of the matter perhaps is that the so- 
called non-Western world is both non-Western and not non-Western. It is possible to argue 
that ‘non-Western socicties’ is not a tenable category. The Chinese essays bear enough 
evidence of this. The analysis there continuously moves back and forth from ‘Marxist’, 
‘socialist’ and ‘Chinese’ categories. And tension in these categories is palpable in several 
pages of this book. it is perhaps both its strong and weak points. 

It is curious that this book has two Japanese and one Israeli contributors. Japan and Israel 
are scarcely ‘non-Western’; Israel certainly is not because of its undeniable links to the Greco- 
Roman and Judeo-Christian heritage of Europe. We are not suggesting that Israel’s legacy 
and Japanese prosperity disqualify Israel and Japanese scholars from commenting on the 
subject of ‘transformation of non-Western societies’. What we are trying to argue is that there 
could have been more representation of ‘non-Western’ scholars; non-Western in both the 
civilisational and developmental senses. That there should have been only one Indian contri- 
butor to this study is a great pity. In view of these lacunae two comparative contributions on 
China and Mexico become very valuable indeed. But that’s about all. It would have been a 
very useful addition to this volume if an attempt had been made to compare the national 
liberation movement in India, its tactics, strategies and theoretical framework, with that of 
the Chinese revolution. 

But that is only ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’. There is little doubt that this volume has a number of essays 
which are quite informative and revealing in terms of what they choose to mention and, 
naturally, not to mention. It is a very useful volume especially for students of contemporary 
China. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University G.P. DESHPANDE 
New Dethi 


J.P. Das, Desha, kala, patra (Country, time and characters or life and time). New Delhi: 
Prachi Prakasan, 1992. ix + 600 pp. Rs. 130. 


Written in Oriya, this book is a creative rendering of the social history of Orissa spanning 
almost half a century, 1859 to 1901. The authot’s sources vary from official reports and Oriya 
newspapers to biography and letters, though these are not explicitly referred to. The book 
narrates the important events of the period—among others, the great famine of 1866, the 
deterioration of the status of the god-king of Puri, the hardships of Oriya writers, and the 
renaissance of Oriya literature. 
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In this review, however, I would like to highlight the personal lives of three important 
persons, namely, the god-king Divya Singh Dev, his son king Mukunda Dev, and the queen 
Suryamani Dei (mother of Divya Singh Dev), and their relationship with the Jagannath 
‘Temple of Puri. This constitutes an important portion of the social history of Orissa because it 
sheds very interesting light on the concept of ‘Calanti Vishnu’ and on the gaps between the 
theory and practice of divine kingship. 

Recently F. Marglin (Wives of the god king, 1985) has linked the status of women (deva- 
dasis) with the divine power of the god-king-of Puri who is also known as the Calanti Vishnu 
or mobile Jagannath, but she has not discussed the British period in detail. J.P. Das’ findings 
on that penod differ on the question of the divine power of the god-king. However, this 1s not 
to deny the validity of the concept altogether. Das himself has pointed out that the people of 
Orissa did show them respect and regarded them as god-kings or Thakur Raja. At the same 
time the deviant personal lives and the consequent disrespect towards their commands shown 
by the Temple servants constituted limitations on the god-king concept. 

The first king, Gajapati Divya Singh Dev, was an adopted son who was a minor when 
Gajapati Virakishore Dev died (1859). In spite of the personal care of the queen mother 
Suryamani Dei, he became wayward and did not pay any attention to the management of the 
Temple. Though the then government tried not to interfere with the management of the 
Temple they did try to maintain law and order during the Rath Jatra and other festivals. The 
king, on the other hand, ate opium all the time, mingled with the servants, at the same time 
abusing them. He payed little attention to the management of the Temple and was fined by 
the government several times. In addition, the kings of tributary states did not pay much 
respect to him. Again, he suspected a saint of having an illicit relationship with queen 
Suryamani Dei and mercilessly killed him along with his servant friends. The government did 
not take the event lightly and punished the king by banishing him to Kalapani. Of course, 
murder was not uncommon in royal history, but the legal system of the then government did 
not accept this. The public did react to that kind of punishment, but only through writings. 
Thus, the divine power of the god-king could not save him. He spent his last days in the 
Andamans, became mentally ill and ultimately died of tuberculosis. 

After Divya Singh’s departure to the Andamans, queen Suryamani Dei applied to the 
government to install the minor son of Divya Singh Dev as king. The government, on the 
other hand, wanted to appoint a committee to take over the management of the Temple, 
because the rules and regulations regarding Temple rituals were not being followed strictly. 
Eventually, the queen was granted the decree and the minor son became the king of Puri as 
Gajapati Mukunda Dev. His life-style was not very different from that of his father. Most of 
his time was spent with pigs and servants. He refused to meet outsiders. After he completed 
his twenty-first year, he became the real king. However, his manners were not king-like. For 
example, he got involved with a widow and ‘maimed woman’ (KAandi) and tried to please her 
in every way. Since she was a beggar and had two daughters, he tried to get her remarried to 
one of the palace servants. The matter did not stop there and the servant was appointed to 
look after Temple activities by the king. Other temple servants objected to this appointment 
and boycotted that person. The king tried to bring the woman and her husband into the fold 
of the cultivating caste but other members of that caste did not accept them. Further, the king 
gave the woman a share of his income. The Temple servants then petitioned against the king 
in the court, alleging various malpractices. The government maintained a file on the ‘maimed 
woman’, and an important lawyer of that time, Madhusudan Das, raided her house and 
recovered a number of valuable articles which had been presented to the god-king by the 
pilgrims. In other words, the authority of the king was clearly challenged and divine power did 
not work during this period of half a century! Of course, the loss of political power as well as 
legitimacy fuelled the loss of divine power. 

J.P. Das has aiso mentioned how a group of people under the command of their master, 
Ram Das, a leader of the reform movement (Mahima Dharma), came to Puri one day to 
destroy the three deities and desecrate the Temple by spitting in the Temple yard. 
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Yet another interesting episode concerns the pilgrim guide, considered to be an incarnation of 
Jagannath in the remote villages of Bengal. His pilgrims were recruited mostly from among 
old and middle-aged women, often widowed and deserted, who would be asked to carry all his 
baggage and look after his needs on the journey. The author has also described under what 
miserable conditions the pilgrims walked the long distance from Bengal to Puri, since the 
railways were introduced only at the end of the last century. 

J.P. Das’ style is very lucid, and the book reads like a novel. Perhaps for this reason he has 
not given any list of source materials, as a result of which the sources cannot be authenticated. 
Das has a fascination for details—names as well as events, big or small. The book is a valuable 
addition to Orissa’s social history. It deserves translation into Hindi and English to be 
accessible to a wider readership. 


Institute of Social Sciences Bmyut MOHANTY 
New Delhi 


C.T. Kurn, Growth and justice: Aspects of India’s development experience. Madras: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. xvi + 295 pp Tables, notes, bibliogr. index. Rs. 275. 

K.C. ALEXANDER and K.P. KUMARAN, Culture and development: Cultural patterns in areas of 
uneven development. New Delhi: Sage, 1992. 203 pp. Tables, references. Rs. 195. 


Professor Kurien admits that there was a time when like most economists he too used to think 
of growth ‘essentially as a number’. Things have, however, changed. He would now like to see 
growth as a ‘process’ And, it seems, he is unambiguous about his politics, because, as he 
writes, he seeks to look at development in terms of the experiences of the struggling masses. 
This leads him to raise a very pertinent question bothering all those who have not yet lost their 
conscience: ‘Why is it that when economies grow, the benefits go to a few and the many are 
particularly left untouched?’ asks Professor Kurien As a result, his Growth and justice 
becomes relevant and acquires an importance that is more than its merely professional/aca- 
demic value. 

To read this book—containing ten papers written during the course of the 1980s on 
different aspects of development in this country—is to realise once again that the official 
definition of development and its statistics do not always reveal the real state of affairs. What 
ts, however, the real state of affairs, Professor Kurien wants to know? Let us begin with a 
simple example. Professor Kurien writes about Iruvelpattu—a village in South Arcot district 
of Tamil Nadu It is not a ‘sleepy village’ because it has had its ‘own taste of modernization 
and development’. Yet, the fact is that this development is utterly uneven; 62 per cent of the 
total number of 323 households in Iruvelpattu, as he says, can be considered to be absolutely 
poor. Amidst this degrading poverty there exists a big landlord who rules the village. But this 
landlord is not a villain. He had donated Rs. 80,000 for the restoration of the village temple 
and he gives Rs. 9,000 annually for the temple festival! Professor Kurien’s sense of humour is 
what makes his book interesting reading. 

‘The goal of development’ he says, ‘ought to be the creation of a social system in which 
power is widely diffused among the people.’ But there are many obstacles, particularly 
because ours is a society in which ‘resources are privately owned, unequally distributed and 
used principally to add to the owner’s command over resources.’ This perbaps explains why 
for instance, the impact of the much talked about green revolution remains confined to the 
‘larger and richer farmers’. This, of course, does not negate the importance of ‘administrative 
intervention’ in the creation of an egalitarian society. However, what is important to remem- 
ber, as Professor Kurien argues in his essay ‘Reconciling growth and justice’, is that admin- 
istrative intervention does not operate in a vacuum; interventionist strategies in fact, become 
effective ‘when they are accompanied by some redistribution of basic resources and assets.’ 
Nothing of that sort is happening. Instead, India is moving ‘towards greater privatisation of 
the ownership and use of resources’. This also explains why despite innumerable ideas about 
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decentralised planning, India fails miserably as far as its real implementation is concerned. 
Planning 1n India takes place within a capitalist system and, to quote Professor Kurien, 
‘capitalist planning, in contrast to soctalst planning, provides no scope for effective decentral- 
isation.’ 

It is in this critical spirit that he analyses the 1987—88 budget and the new fiscal strategy, and 
writes about the future of village industries. And finally, the comment he makes on the Indian 
economic system does not seem to be very encouraging: ‘Its natural propensity’, he writes, ‘is 
towards the reinforcement of existing inequalities in the distribution of resources.’ It would, 
however, be wrong to say that Professor Kurien is taking an extremist position: no socialism, 
no future. In fact, to read his essay, ‘State and market in economic processes’, is to see his non- 
orthodox attitude towards state and market both of which, he says, a ‘realistic study of 
society’ must reckon with without absolutising either. Moreover, although it is true that the 
state derives its power from its ‘social base’, it enjoys its ‘relative autonomy’. In real life, he 
admits, ‘there is rarely such a polarisation of interests; various possibilities of class coalition 
and congruence are possible.’ It is, therefore, not altogether impossible to expect that ‘non- 
capitalist, non-accumulating mnterest groups, especially in a democratic polity, can influence 
state policies’. A noble idea and that is precisely the strength of this book. 

The deep socio-political analysis that one sees in Professor Kunen’s work cannot, however, 
be found in the second book under review—Culture and development. Although its authors— 
K.C. Alexander and K.P. Kumaran—have sought ‘to understand the pattern of culture in 
areas with varying levels of development’, the book fails to generate much critical awareness 
about the politics of development, culture, power and knowledge. Instead the authors, with 
their deep enthusiasm to assert the theories of Damel Lerner and Alex Inkles, assume a 
numerical meaning of development in terms of per capita income; they see its relationship 
with man’s ‘desire for an improved level of living’. And the intensity of this desire, the authors 
argue, manifests itself in culture. It is, therefore, not surprising that the authors would see the 
‘relevance of culture for social and economic development’. In order to establish their thesis 
they have chosen three areas with varying levels of socio-economic development—Azamgarh 
in eastern UP (lowest socio-economic development), Saharanpur in western UP (highest 
economic development), Trichur in Kerala (highest social development). They have shown 
that culture too varies according to the level of development. And this variation can be seen in 
terms of empirical knowledge about natural phenomena, characteristics of soils and plants, 
agronomic practices, livestock practices, causation of disease, nutritional practices, etc. It can 
be seen even in terms of one’s value orientation. Not surprisingly, ‘in Azamgarh only 4 per 
cent of the respondents knew about the rotation of earth and the way it caused day and night. 
In comparison, 28 per cent of the respondents from Saharanpur and 66 per cent from Trichur, 
knew this’. Likewise, the respondents from Trichur and Saharanpur, being more developed, 
were inclined to be more critical towards the evils of casteism than the respondents from 
Azamgarh. The conclusion the authors want to draw is simple. Development requires or 
implies a new cultural awareness—more information, more knowledge, more achievement 
orientation. 

As one reads this book, there are two points that are likely to strike one’s mind. First, the 
authors, because of their fascination with hard empincism, do not seem to be interested in 
probing into the deeper socio-economic reasons behind underdevelopment. The class char- 
acter of the society, the failure of the state to provide information—nothing seems to have 
bothered the authors. In other words, they have tried to study culture and development 
without relating these experiences to the reality of power—the power that monopolises 
knowledge and resources, the power that divides and hierarchises. Second, this book—with 
nine chapters and seventy-three tables—looks like a piece of applied statistics. Sociology 
degenerates; techniques of research become important; empiricism triumphs and meaningful 
interpretative sociology is forgotten. Not a very nice thing to cherish. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University AVIJIT PATHAK 
New Delhi 
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PARSHOTAM MEHRA. An ‘agreed’ frontier: Ladakh and India’s northernmost borders, 
1846-1947. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992. xii + 248 pp. Piate, maps, notes, 
appendices, index. Rs. 300. 


This is a tale that has been told many times: Of the machinations of Britain and Russia for 
possessions in Central Asia during the late 19th century in what came to be popularly known 
as the Great Game; of sojourners of all hues—intrepid soldiers, wily spies and scouts, and 
urbane diplomats and ambassadors camping by lonely fires or crossing high passes in Aksai 
Chin or Hunza, negotiating in the capitals of Peking, London or St. Petersburg, sometimes 
fighting a shadow war, sometimes initiating an all-too-real one. Mehra’s concise and readable 
volume is a political history which examines in detail the linked fortunes in these events of two 
regions bordering Ladakh, Hunza and Aksai Chin, and the personalities, Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Francis Younghusband, Sir John Ardagh, etc., who were active participants in the 
enterprise of demarcating a boundary in the Ladakh region. : 

What is of anthropological interest in this genre of writing on frontiers is not so much 
whether the author aligns himself with Chinese (or British and Indian) claims in this area, but 
the persisting logic underlying the attempt to demarcate the frontier. This logic fouñd its 
clearest exposition in Lord Curzon’s Romanes lecture, ‘Frontiers’, in 1907. Curzon’s concept 
of the frontier, which has dominated geopolitical thought, is based on certain premises: (a) 
With the collision of two or more politico-territorial systems, a primary stage is reached in 
which the major contestants leave a vaguely defined frontier zone between them; a secondary 
Stage arises when the frontier zone acquires internal political form though the creation of 
buffer states; and a tertiary stage is reached when the zone collapses by peripheral political 
pressures and an alignment of buffer states to a boundary line capable of precise definition. 
(b) There is a natural zone for the boundary and the attempt is made to make the two (i.¢., 
the natural and the political) coincide. A delimited and demarcated line accepted by neigh- 
bouring states then becomes the ‘cell wall’ of national identity. 

Implicit within this definition is the idea that frontiers delimit certain areas or peoples who 
form a homogeneous unit in some respect or the other and separate it from another homo- 
geneous unit. But as Mehra’s political narrative attests, Hunza, Aksai Chin, the Pamirs, etc. 
(and indeed Ladakh), prior to the Great Game, was a region in which dual or multiple 
allegiances existed, established through trade, politics, religion, agricultural practices and local 
custom. A boundary in its modern aspect was a fiction of the state, a fiction which insisted on 
the coincidence of a land, an ethnic group, a language, a religion and a single political 
apparatus. Mehra’s work suffers, as do other works of this type, from omission, i.e., it does 
not relate the mapping of the boundary on ‘the outside’ to other instruments of mapping on 
‘the inside’. Along with the Trigonometnical Survey of India and the Boundary Commissions 
set up by the British, intent on discovering mountains, passes, units, etc., where the natural 
boundary was, were the gazetteers, and the census and land surveys which resulted in the 
Bandobast (Land Settlement) in Ladakh. Records of rights were prepared for every village, 
the social mass partitioned into discrete groups, and owners and occupants subject to legal 
controls The links between imperial/state control and knowledge functioned not only to 
eliminate pohtically ambiguous spaces, but also culturally transvestite people both ‘inside’ 
and ‘outside’. 


Delhi School of Economics SMRITI SRINIVAS 

Davo N. Lorenzen, The Kapdlikas and Kdlamukhas: Two lost Saivite sects. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass (second revised edition). xv + 242 pp. Appendices, notes, bibliogr. 
index. Rs. 125. 


This book illuminates the history, doctrines, and Organisation of those two rather mysterious 
Saivite sects, the Kāpālikas and Kalamukhas. Apart from a detailed presentation of textual 
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references (mostly deprecatory to the sects in question), Lorenzen has also drawn extensively 
on inscriptional sources. While the inscriptional evidence that he cites provides a wealth of 
very interesting information, in a few instances one notices that the author has omitted 
mentioning certain important details about the grants that many of the inscriptions record, 
e.g., details regarding the identity of the donors and the items gifted. He also chooses not to 
mention or discuss the terms of the gifts. (I do not know whether these are specified in these 
inscriptions.) 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1972. This second edition is essentially the same 
except for the addition of two appendices which cite a few more textual references and several 
additional inscriptional sources. The appendices also raise issues such as the position of the 
Kapalika and Kalamukha sects vis-a-vis the Brahmanical tradition, the possible explanations 
for the demise of the Kalamukha sect, and a revision of the author's own views on the 
relationship between the Kalimukhas and Viragaivas. 

One suspects that many more references, hints, clues to the history of sects such as the 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas lie buried within the mass of Indian inscriptions. Lorenzen’s book 
should give those working with epigraphic sources some fresh ideas. It should also make 
absorbing reading for those interested in the history of Indian religions. 


St. Stephen's College UPINDER SINGH 
Dethi 


B.M. Verma. Administration of agricultural development. New Delhi: Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, 1989. xiv + 179 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr. index. Rs. 100. 


For sustained agricultural development, as the volume under review argues, a strong admin- 
istration is required which would support and implement smoothly the agricultural develop- 
ment programmes. In chapters, 4, 5 and 6 of this study, conducted in four villages of Mathura 
district, the author very efficiently focuses on organisational structure, communication and 
co-ordination processes and implementation strategies concerning the credit and delivery 
systems, respectively. The analysis of organisational structure and inter-orgamsational link- 
ages of different departments, institutions and agencies connected with the administration and 
management of agricultural production programmes suggests that many of them do not in fact 
have direct links with projects and programmes concerning agricultural development. Although 
the district plan is prepared on the basis of local planning and allocations of resources are 
fixed in the budget accordingly, at the operational level the demand proposals are accepted 
only for those regions which have no such facility. As a result, in many villages the selected 
schemes could not be umplemented due to lack of funds. 

DRDA was created to coordinate and implement the agricultural development programme, 
but many non-officials did not find it very effective. In the context of credit availability, the 
volume notes that farmers did not face much difficulty in receiving the loans, but that the 
complicated procedures, delayed sanction and the undesirable behaviour of the officers was 
often an inconvenience. Also, the evaluation and monitomng of agricultural production 
programmes are undertaken by block as well as district level authorities, and non-officials are 
mostly unaware of the procedures of evaluation. 

Finally, the author provides a long list of suggestions for achieving the objectives of 
agricultural policy and for the successful functioning of agricultural administration. Among 
vanous other proposals, the administrative set-up, first of all, needs to be strengthened at the 
levels of state, divisional, district and block headquarters. This volume, on the whole, is a 
successful attempt in assessing the existing administrative structure for agricultural develop- 
ment. 


Institute of Economic Growth ARUP MITRA 
Delhi 
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CASTE, CLASS AND EDUCATION 


Politics of the Capitation Fee Phenomenon 
in Karnataka 


REKHA KAUL 


This book explores the extent to which the structure of education depends on 
the nature of society and the state. Focusing on the capitation fee phenome- 
non, Dr. Rekha Kaul has based her study on primary research data drawn from 
nineteen privately run colleges in Kamataka that offer professional education. 
She views the phenomenon as a manifestation of the interface between caste, 
class and power which combine to treat education as an enterprise.. 


Beginning with a critical examination of higher education during the cotonial 
period, the book traces the evolution of private initiatives in the field after inde- 
pendence. It establishes the combination of forces that were responsible for the 
growth of capitation fee colleges in Karnataka. The author identifies caste in- 
terests which were later coupled with the profit motive as being the most impor- 
tant of these. Dr. Kaul also analyses government policies and shows how the 
managements of privately run colleges twist official regulations to serve their 


own narrow interests. 


The author concludes that the capitation fee phenomenon reflects the persist- 
ing inequalities and the elitist bias of the education system while lowering stan- 
dards. To counter the negative consequences of the capitation phenomenon, 
she offers possible interventions and corrective measures. 


This unique and timely study of the politics of higher education in India will in- 
terest scholars in the fields of education, political science and sociology. 
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The adrvasis, the indigenous peoples of India, comprise 60 million, the largest 
number of indigenous peoples in any country. How do the rituals and folklore 
of such peoples—as shaped by their envronment, their ingrained ethics of 
conservat'>.1 and ecobalance — offer us insights for sustainable development? 
This collection explores the ecological and philosophical imperatives of diverse 
cultures which have evolved by adoption to their unique ecological context with 
an awareness of nature as not only the source but also the limit and measure of 
their civillsational response. 
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This -fascinating volume explores four major traditions of political 
philosophy — western, Indian, Chinese and Islamic — in order to iden- 
tify ‘equivalences’ and thus engender respect for other traditions while 
deepening an understanding of one’s own. 


The contributors maintain that particular cultural and linguistic tradi- 
tions condition the emergence of specific political philosophies = i- 


such, each tradition produces texts which consciously develop 
philosophic understanding of the theory and practice of governance. 
The strategy followed herein is to select significant representatives from 
each tradition: from the pre-modern west, Plato and Aristotle, Augus- 
tine and Aquinas; from pre-modern China, Confucius; from India, 
Kautilya; and from Islam, Farabi. In contrast are those who en- 
deavoured to up-date or reshape their respective traditions of political 
philosophy: Hegel, Marx, Gandhi, Mao and Khomen. 
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This book is a study of the Muslıms who live in the qasbah.town‘o£----~ X +) 
Aligarh in west Uttar Pradesh. Concentrating on the dynamics betweeh e ~~ 


move towards a higher Islamic tradition. Instead, the author’s 
fieldwork suggests -that boundaries other than Islamuc have persisted 
and been reinforced by Mushms. These have created identities based 
on sub-group (barddart) and class; which are more important on a daily 
basis to Muslims than a high Islaimic tradition. : 


oe 
This book will be-invaluable for students of soaology, anthropology, 
political science,’ history, development.studies and Islamic Studies, as 
also for those in non-governmental organisations involved in develop- 
„<| ment work. 
mad M 
‘. „the book provides a wide-ranging, interesting and intellectually stimulating 
analysis of contemporary Muslim social structure.” t 
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